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I LOVB the music-telling leaf, 
The rustling sound of autumn's sheaf, 
The plaintive pine, the warbling bird, 
The baying hound, the lowing herd ; 
Biit far more sweet the singing brook 
That murmurs in yon shady nook, 
KiBRing the banks in joyous glee, 
Then dashing off so wild and free ; 
No chains can curb it in its course, 
As down the steep it rushes hoarse. 
Then glides along and gambols gay 
Kerelling »m\d the diamond spray ; 
And now in soft repose it stays, 
Spread out before the enraptured gaze 
In that sweet lake so stilly bright. 
Fit emblem of the world of light. 

Rusncus. 

^ 4,^^ 

^N AUTOBIOGRAPHY 



/ PRIMA DONNA. 

My Hiest recollections — and they are of mauy 
years |), for I am no longer young — carry me back 
to a djc dirty room in the neighborhood of Drury 
i«ane. llie ceiling was smoke-stained, the paper 
tf"aded jid torn, and the 'windows, from never being 
clfcancf Admitted no prospect and scarcely any sun- 
jJiine I ill Tvithout There was a battered pianoforte 
iu on<^;orner, of that old-fa§hioned kind I knew 



ifterwft 
^ith b< 

pr ba 
>rury 

icati^ 



Is was called a clavecin. This was crowded 
M of yellow, dusty music. There was also a 
several violins, and my father's music-desk, 
?as a musician, and played in the band of 
.ane Theatre. I was a lonely, motherless, 
I creature, without amusement and without 
1. I could not read. I used now and then 



Pglect 
^icati 

see ifl'J^ father reading the newspapers on a Sunday 

•rnin^ , and sometimes smiling over its contents. I 

'er d. ired to ask him if I might learn to do the 

^^1 foj * he was harsh and cold, and seldom seemed 

k^re e^l-en of my presence ; but I have sat for many 

» lent ^hour and watched the motion of his eyes 

' H? t' V lines with inexpressible longing. 

' ' 0^ i said that these are my earliest recollections : 



but I seemed even then to have dim remembrances, 
broken and shadowy enough, of a time long before. 
They were not so much remembrances, either, as re- 
flections from a faded light, like images mirrored 
dreamily in water. Fragments of old rhymes and 
fairy stories floated in my mind, mingled with the 
tones of a soft voice ; and these I used to strive to 
summon back again, and loved to connect the scat- 
tered links with the weavings of n>y own fancy.. 
Sometimes too, when I was lying in my bed, with the 
moonlight streaming in through the uncurtained win- 
doW) I woke from pleasant dreams in which I seemed 
to see a gentle face, forgotten, yet familiar, and then 
slept to dream again. 

I had a beautiful voice. I used to sing for hours in 
the day, and delighted, in, my father's absence, to 
repeat, in my clear childish treble, the airs and bril- 
liant variations I sometimes heard him practising upon 
the violin. From daily exercise in this amusement, I 
attained to such proficiency that I could warble the 
most diflScult bravura passages with perfect fluency. 

One morning as I was singing thus, the door opened 
slowly and softly, and a gentleman looked in. 

' Go on, my dear,' said he, wi^ the kindest smile 
in the wcyld ; * go on, and i*jj4ikt^%ft>P^^**y *^^® 
again for me.' -^^ ^^^ 

I was silent. 

' What ! quite dumb ?' said he, col 
taking a seat opposite to me. * Well, il 
sing, tell me your name.' ^ x "^ 

The gentleman's voice and eyes were so pleaiSant,^ ,• |,, 
that X contrived to stammer : *Alice Hoffmann.' <^ . ^^, 

He looked surprised, and told me that he knew tt^\ ;. . 
father quite well, but had never supposed he had a 
little girl like me. And then he took me on his knee, 
and kissed my cheek, and showed me his watch : and 
so winning my confidence with gentle words, persuaded 
me to sing to him again. He listened to me very 
attentively ; and when X had done, asked me to repeat 
it. My childish vanity was pleased for th;e first time, 
and I sung one of my father's brilliant pieces. 

* Thank you, Alice,' he said at the close ^f my se- 
cond performance ; * you are a good child, and now I 
will siag you a song in return.' And instantly the 
gentleman assumed the most comical expression I had 
ever seen, placed his hands on his knees, and began to 
sing. I have now no recollection of the words or the 
air, but X remember dancing and rolling aboat in 
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ecstasies of mirth. He seemed to tie up everj feature 
into knots, his mouth extended itself from ear to ear, 
and his words poured forth as if he had a dozen 
tongues. 

In the midst of a torrent of volubility on the part 
of the gentleman, and my shrill peals of laughter, 
the door opened suddenly, and my father walked in. 
The stranger started, and his face became instantly 
transformed to its previous mild good-natured repose : 
the merriment died away upon my lips ; my father 
looked sternly amased ; and as be advanced towards 
the visitor, reddened, and bowed with some for- 
mally. 

* ou are surprised to find me here, Hoffmann,' said 
he, blushing also ; ' but I came to see Soloman down 
stairs about some properties, and hearing your child's 
voice singing overhead, I stole up stairs to listen to 
her.' 

< It is a poor place for you to enter, Mr. Grimaldi,' 
said my father proudly. 

*Poor, with this little treasure in it!' exclaimed 
Mr. Grimaldi, taking me by the hand : ' I should think 
my home rich if I possessed her ! What a magnifi- 
cent voice the child has !' 

* Indeed?' said my father, with a glance of cold 
surprise. * I never heard her sing a note I' 

The strange gentleman whistled and stared, and 
looked ftom my father's face to mine with a curious 
expression of bewilderment. 

My father turned stiffly towards me : * Can you 
sing, Alice ?' he asked In a harsh tone. 

I faltered, and looked down; but my friend an- 
swered for me. 

* Sing now,' said my father, peremptorily. 

I felt as if I could not utter a note, if I were to be 
killed for it the next moment ; but the gentleman saw 
my embarrassment, and kindly whispered some words 
of praise and encouragement in my ear. I began the 
air I had last been singing ; but, alas 1 at the fourth 
or fifth bar, my voice and memory failed ; I trembled, 
stopped, and burst into a passion of tears. 

* Pooh !' said my father, contemptuously, * the child 
can't sing. She has no more voice than my cat.' 

The driving wind and rain beat pitilessly that night 
against my chamber-window, as I lay shivering upon 
my little bed, and sobbed myself to sleep. 

I know not how it happened, but my father shortly 
after this discovered that I could sing. I imagined 
that he must have listened at the doors, and returned 
to the house some time or other in the middle of the 
the day to do so ; for I soon, alas ! had a terrible 
proof of his confidence in my powers. 

It might have been, perhaps, three weeks after Mr. 
Grimaldi's visit, when the following events took 
place ; — 

It was winter-time. My father was out as usual. I 
had a scanty fire burning In the grate, which the old 
woman who waited on the lodgers from time to time 
replenished. I never was permitted to have a candle, 
so I used to sit singing, or strumming on the old cla- 
vecin by the faint firelight, till 1 felt tired or sorrow- 
ful enough to go up stairs to bed. This night I hap- 
pened to be very weary, so I raked the ashes out 
somewhat earlier than usual, crept up softly to my 
room, and soon fell into a profound and dreamless 
sleep. 

I might have been there some three or four hours, 
when I was roused by a heavy hand laid upon my 
shoulder, and a bright light before my eyes. 

^ Alice,' said a stern loud voice ; * Alice, get up 
directly!' 

I was so terrified and confused, that I scarcely un- 
derstood a word ; I did not even know where I was, 
and I began to cry. 

* Stop that noise, child,' said my father, in a deep 
smothered voice that I used to dread j * get up and 
dress directly. Do you hear ? Be quick !' And giv- 



ing me a parting shake, with a half-uttered threa 
laid the candle down, and left the room. 

Breathless, weeping, and frightened, I obeyed 
directions. The night was very cold, and seeiiK 
pierce through me on living my warm bed. I s 
to wash the traces of t^ars from my cheeks, 
glanced at the window.' All without was inte; 
black, and a thick mist was drizzling against the p 
I heard my father's step upon the stairs. 

* Are you ready ?' aedted the imperious voice. 
I was ready ; so I went down stairs, and th 

found my father and another person. The stri 

was a large man, with a red, cross foce, and a o 

voice ; and I felt afraid of him. 
< Is this the child ?' said he. * She's very small 
<So much the better, sir,' said my father; 

greater wonder.' 
' What may be her age now V asked the Strang 

* Six or seven, I suppose,' replied my father, 
an odd smile ; ' but we'll call it five, Mr. Smil 
four if you like best. No one will be likely to s 
the register.' 

And then they both laughed ; but I was reat 
cry again, for I felt so apprehensive. I believ 
fears were chiefiy that I was gbing to be sold am 
rled away, so mere a child was I then I 

* Well, Hoflman, let's hear her first,' said the i 
ger when he had done laughing. 

* Sing a song, Alice,' said my father ; * and mi 
you behave now the way you did the other da; 
turn you out of doors into the street I' 

The alarm which this threat occasioned me 
effect of giving me a sort of desperate cou 
sang, I know not what ; bat the stranger nod* 
head and rubbed his hands, and my father, Insj 
scolding me, began talking earnestly with hii{ 
under-tone for some minutes. 

* Then it is settled, Smith,' said my fathei 
antly ; * and when shall we begin ?' 

' No time like the present,' said Mr. Smit 
begin to-nigbt.' 

* To-night r exclaimed my father; *biitsp) 
eleven !' 

* No matter — they never go till three or ir in * 
morning.' 

* Put on your bonnet, child,' said my fath\ ' we? 
going out.' 

how wet, and cold, and slippery it vn out 
the dark streets ! Not a shop was open — arcel] 
creature stirring, save now and then a solits^ wat 
man. I remember that dreadful night as wl as il 
were yesterday : the standing pools of wal* in 
pavement — the long dark streets— the pale cVe^ 
oil-lamps — the misty rain that clung to ray Vir. ' 
wet my clothes nearly through — the cold ra? >f 
and the coaches that once or twice rattled pat ui 
the way. It was a long, long distance that w(^e 
down so many streets and turnings that m 1 
ached, and I thought we never should arrive 
we crossed a long bridge over a broad brig^ 
with the rain misting down upon the wa 
stopped at last before the door of a large sh 
all Its shutters closed, and a lamp hanging 
Mr. Smith knocked heavily upon the door, and , 
looking man opened it and admitted us. The 
we were Inside, I heard a great noise of peo} 
ing and laughing, a jingling of glasses, and 
like beating upon wood. 

* Alice,' said my father, stooping down and 
his lips close to my ear, * you are going to s: 
sently. Do your best, and you shall have ; 

break down, and' He said no more, j 

voice and look were enough. j 

In another moment I found myself in a ro 
of company, and brilliantly lighted. At fi| 
noise, the heated atmosphere, the glare, the clt 
tobacco-smoke, and the terror I experienced, d" 
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me of all powers of observation ; bot when some mo- 
ments had elapsed, I began to look round and examine 
the features of my audience. My father had taken a 
seat near the end of the table, and 1 was placed beside 
him. Mr. Smith was a long way oflf at the head of 
the table, and his appearance was welcomed with a 
great thumping and the rattle of glasses. All the 
company consisted of men, and most of them looked 
merry and good-natured. 

• Then Mr. Smith ^tood up, and said something about 
my father, and a great deal about me, and I was 
called up to sing- I distinctly recollect an old gen- 
tleman lifting me up, and placing me standing on a 
chair, that I might be seen and Iieard. In doing so, 
he found how cold and wet I was, and gave me some- 
thing to taste out of his glass. Whatever it was, it 
did me good at the time ; the faces around me looked 
smiling and pleasant, and I sang as well as I could. 
Then there was such a shoutinff and jinprling and 
clapping, that I was almost frightened at first, and 
thought the gentlemen were angry ; but I found, in- 
stead, that they wanted another song. Then I sang 
again, and, having another sip from my ftiend's 
tumbler, felt very merry and warm indeed, and^ be- 
came quite happy. I do not know how many times 
I could have sung that night, but at last my father 
said I should not go on any longer, and I was carried 
into another room, and laid. upon a sofa, with a cover- 
ing of heavy coats to keep me warm, where I soon 
fell sound asleep. Almost all the gentlemen had 
given me money when I was taken away, and many 
had kissed me, and said : * Good night, little one ;- 
and my heart was lighter and my pocket heavier than 
I had ever known either before. 

The next morning, very early, my father took me 
home, and at night we went again. He was now 
kinder to me in his manner, though I was not per- 
mitted to keep the money I nightly received in the 
way of presents ; and I never had the doll. I cannot 
tell how long I continued to sing at the tavern. The 
first night seems burnt into my memory, with its 
hopes and fears, griefs and pleasures ; but of the suc- 
ceeding evenings my recollection is very imperfect. 
They seem all blended confusedly together; but I 
imagine, from the seasons of the year, that I must 
have been in the regular habit of going there for at 
least six months, when an event occurred that changed 
the whole course of my life. 

To he Continued. 
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SENSIBLE ADVlCE. 

Fr<ym RaWg JoumcU of SeattK, 

Readee, if you have incipient symptoms of throat- 
ail, do not be a fool and go to some old woman, or 
Indian Doctor, or some oflQcious and all-knowing 
granny, and waste time and perhaps life in experi- 
menting on red pepper tea, or the soup made by 
Shakspeare's witches, or the Alicumstouton Salve, 
named at page 147 of the Journal of 1854. Do not 
go to swallowing brandy, or the still more murderous 
lozenges of the shops ; for brandy may not certainly 
kill any man, lozenges will But go at once to a 
regularly educated physician, who is, as I think, neces- 
sarily a gentleman ; he will not promise to curie you 
in a week, or in a month, or in a century ; he will 
promise you just nothing at all ; he takes it for 
granted that you understand that he feels it his duty 
and his interest to do for you the best he can, and he 
will do it. Do not tell him that if he cures you, tliere 
are a few more of the same sort left in your neigh- 
borhood who will also come. Do not promise him an 
extra fee if he is successful in your case ; for it will 
only*malfe him feel that you are as green as you sup- 
pose him to be. Do not come the pathetic over him, 
that you have six wives living ancl dead, and nineteen 



children, and you hope he will do the best he can for 
you, for the— smallest price possible. In calling upon 
such a physician, you have onlv two things to do ; 
tell your symptoms, and follow his advice implicitly 
and well ; his reputation and his bread depend on his 
success : you can appeal to no higher motives. And 
always remember, that it is impossible for such a phy- 
sician to say to yon, ^< no cure no pay." Is a man to 
spend weary hours and anxious days and sleepless 
nights in trying to save your life, and to be paid 
nothing, unless he succeeds, especially when you have 
spent all your money on patent medicines and adver- 
tising certifiers ; shame on the man who could make 
such a proposition. 



HINTS ON CHURCH MUSIC— No. I. 

The public taste of this country has already become 
so much elevated, that music considered very good 
ten years ago, will now be hardly tolerated. What 
would our forefathers have said, had they been told 
that one, or perhaps two evenings of every week 
should be devoted to preparing the choir for their 
Sabbath duties?* The great trouble at the present 
day, seems to be the want of good choristers. It is 
the common complaint through city and country, that 
men qualified for the noble work of leading Grod's 
praises in the public sanctuary, are not to be found ; 
and when we take into consideration all the important 
requisites that must be combined in one individual, it 
is not strange. 

Firstf a most thorough knowledge of human na- 
ture is necessary. In a large choir, there are all 
kinds of dispositions ; some require encouragement, 
some forl)earance, and very many patience. Happy 
is he who possesses all these virtues. A pious and 
devoted pastor remarked to us a few days since, that 
one of his greatest trials was the chorister of his 
church. Upon inquiry, we were informed that he waa 
not only fretful and ignorant, but profane ! He had 
actually been heard to curse and swear at rehearsals \ I ! 
Who could have censured the minister, had he told 
his congregation, that either he must leave the pulpit, 
or the chorister the singing seats ? 

The (ault in this particular case is, religion is very 
low, no heart-burnings after God, but " Zion dreary 
and in anguish ;" not a conversion having taken place 
during a year, in a congregation of many hundred 
worshipers from Sabbath to Sabbath. When will 
pastors assert their rights, and not allow themselves 
to be trodden under foot by ignorant and unprincipled 
men, who, because they have been endowed with a 
pleasant voice, enter even the sanctuary of God, to 
blast the spiritual harvest that ought to be there 
gathered? We are happy to know that there are 
many cases opposite to the one we have mentioned. 
The pleasure of relating them, we have in store for 
future numbers of our paper. 

It is needless then to say, the pattern chorister 
.must be a Christian, Ah 1 what an influence such a 
man can exert for good, if he possess the winning 
smile, the earnest look and tone to bind the chords of 
love around the rehearsal and public worship. A 
good knowledge of music is absolutely necessary to 
complete success ; yet how many are destitute of this 
important qualification of a chorister. Airs of afi'ec- 
tatlon should be avoided. The most humble member 
of a choir will hardly forgive a pompous manner in 
his leader, and we have seen many really fine musi- 
cians who have failed entirely of success, simply be- 
cause they could not adapt themselves to the ways of 
the choir which they attempted to govern. An open, 
frank and gentlemanly demeanor will be sure to 

* The whole colony of MaBsachasetts wai throini into commo* 
tion, because certain persons advocated that the singers should 
learn to sing by note I 
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please all. £»emember, if a choir really love and re- 
spect their leader, there need be little fear of conten- 
tions among them. 

" THE SnSTGINa MASTER." 

The amount of good accomplished by the ** singing 
master" in the conntryi as he rides or walks his week- 
ly rounds of twenty, fifty, or even a hundred miles, 
cannot be too highly estimated. He is a philanthro- 
pist, in the largest sense of the word. How many a 
youth is saved from the untoward fate of the inebri- 
ate ; and how many an hour is made to teem with 
happiness, that otherwise would have been spent in 
vam, and worse than in vain! Again, were it not 
for the " singiug master," even the worship in God's 
sanctuary would suffer j yea, one of the most delight- 
ful commands of the Bible would be set at naught, 
and the heart of the devout worshiper grow cold and 
yearn in vain for the spirit of praise. What a sweet 
picture comes over the mind*s eye, as visions of the 
old hall, schoolroom or church, with its well-filled 
seats of joyous faces " from the far hill and glen,'* 
greet the remembrance ! The singing-school evening 
Is the oasis of the week. As the spring approaches, 
and the young singers are prepared to take seats in 
the choir on the Sabbath, a new era in life com- 
mences, and fragrant flowers blossom in the path of 
the youth. 

Then, singing masters (we like the name, notwith- 
standing the sneers of some) go on your way with 
strong hearts, and though many oppose, remember 
that ** right is might." Be faithful, be persevering, 
but above all, be Christians, and the blessing of G^ 
will not fail you. 

4a» 

NOTES FROM THE EDITOR'S DIARY. 

We purpose, under the above caption, to continue 
from number to number, brief sketches of our conven- 
tions in different sections of the United States. Dur- 
ing the past year, we have travelled over fifteen 
thousand miles, and held conventions in more than 
forty places, situated in eleven different States. 
Time and space will not allow of our going back to 
review all these interesting gatherings, but we shall 
make a brief reference to those that have been held 
since the first of January, 1855. 

The importance of these Musical Conventions y 
cannot be too highly estimated. The good results 
are felt for a long time, and an experience of more 
than fifteen years, warrants ns in saying, that of all 
efforts made to elevate the Art of Music, the gather- 
ing together of leading singers and teachers of music 
from different parts of the country in conventions, 
has the most happy influence. 

Jan. 31.— Left New York for Madison, Wis,, to 
hold a four days convention. Severe snow-storms 
detained us at Chicago, over the Sabbath. Had the 
pleasure of playing the splendid new organ in the 
Second Presbyterian Church, made by Hall, of Utica. 
The choir was small, but the voices well-trained, and 
more than usually excellent. The Brothers Carter 
lead the choir; and we cannot conscientiously let 
their example pass without a word of comment. 
Engaged during the entire week in extensive mercan- 
tile transactions, they make not the common excuse 
that they must rest on the Sabbath, but like truly 
good men, they improve the talents that are given 
them (and we assure our readers, they are of no ordi- 
nanr kind, either in style or voice), in the praises of 
God. May they long remain the faithful and devoted 
leaders of praise in the worship of Jehovah. 

We arrived at Madison on Monday night, and, 
greatly to our surprise, there had been no preparation 
made for a convention. Our long journey of over 
one thousand miles, beset by snow and cold, did not 



mend the matter. By some mischance, our letter spe- 
cifying the time we should arrive, had not been 
received. However, our friends Messrs. Wood, Car- 
penter, Smith and others bestured themselves, and 
before the convention closed, the spirit " was up," 
and " a right merry time had we." 

The legislature was in session, and we had the pri- 
vilege of forming many valuable acquaintances from 
various sections of the State, whom we hope to greet 
with the " warm pressure " at some future time. 

Feb. 14 and 15, Maumee City, Ohio, — Here we 
found all things ready, and it was no more than we 
had been led to expect from a previous acquaintance 
with Mr. J. M. Allen, the highly popular aad success- 
ful teacher of the city and vicinity. Mr. A. had 
drilled his classes for the work, and their perform- 
ances throughout the session, fully evinced the 
unusual skill, taste, and fidelity of their instructor. 

The truly pleasant hours we spent here, will long 
remain green in our memory. 

Feb, 20, 21, 22, and 23, Oneonta, J>r, F.—Here, as 
at Maumee City, we found everything in readiness. 
A board of officers had been elected, and the able 
Secretary, Wm. Chase, Esq., had faithfully issued the 
call for the convention, by circulars sent to every 
part of the county, and the result was just what might 
have been expected. 

The singers from far and near, came up to the 
work, and what is better, accomplished it with a zeal 
worthy of the cause of Church Music. Where there 
was so much that was excellent, it would be in 
vain to particularize. Sufficient to say, that on the last 
evening, one of the largest and most delighted 
audiences we have ever seen, greeted and cheered by 
their presence, the assembled multitude of nearly 300 
singers. We need not say long live the art in Otsego 
Co., for it will live— yes, and flourish, too— with such 
men and women at the helm as met us there. 

March 7, J^Torwalk, Ct. — We spent a most delight- 
ful day in this village, eiyoying the society of several 
gentlemen, who, although engaged in other business, 
have great interest in the Art of Music ; and, by their 
personal efforts, they are doing much to promote its 
progress among the young people generally. The 
sea and land scenery is exquisite, and the picturesque 
views we have rarely seen equalled. 

March 18, Depositc, JV, Y. — Here we found many 
admirers of music, and the cordial greeting we re- 
ceived from the citizens generally, will long be re- 
membered. The splendid academy, under the super- 
vision of the Rev. Professor Allen and son, is a model 
school. Those sending children and youth to school 
in the country, cannot do better than place them un- 
der the fostering care of Professor Allen and lady. 

March 19, Binghampton, — Here we had the plea- 
sure of meeting the singers, and the cordial greetings 
of old friends that we had met years ago, revived 
pleasant reminiscences of the past. The music in the 
different choirs is excellent, and speaks well for the 
faithfulness of the music instructors of the place. The 
magnificent hall that we had our concert in, is an or- 
nament to any village, and Mr. Bingham, the proprie- 
tor, may well be proud of the enterprise. 

Cooperstown, JV. Y. — ^A crowded and highly re- 
spectable audience greeted us here, and we shall long 
remember our cordial reception by the citizens of the 
birthplace of Cooper, the great American novelist. 

Fort Plains, JV*. F. — ^Vocal music is here receiving 
great attention, and a musical convention is not an 
impossibility. 



We regret our inability to publish in our pre- 
sent number a full report of Mr. Woodbury's Conven- 
tion, to be holden on the 8th May, in Washington, 
D. C , at the " Smithsonian Institute." A very full ac- 
count will be given in our next number of this very 
important musical gathering. 
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MUSICAL PIONEER. 

New York, October 1, 18^. 

At the earnest Bolicitsrtions of many friends, in al- 
most every part of our country, we once more present 
the choir and home circle with a musical paper. When 
the Musical Review was first established, nearly five 
years since, it was received with marked approbation 
by the musical public. Its success was not transitory ; 
for, at the end of three years, it had one of the largest 
circulations of any paper of the kind ever published in 
the country. By reason of ill health, brought on by 
exposure and incessant labor at conventions, we were 
obliged to give it into other hands. It was thought 
best to issue the Review semi-monthly, and it was 
and is still undoubtedly welcomed by many a lover 
of the Divine art. But, while there are many who 
wish a paper semi-monthly, there are some who 
desire only a monthly. To such our paper is ad- 
dressed. 

It is small, but we intend to make it sparkle with 
gems. Eight closely printed pages will be devoted to 
Music, and none but the choicest and most pleasing 
pieces will be allowed. One page for the Piano, Me- 
lodeon, or Seraphine, as a song, will generally be pre- 
sented ; also, two or three pages of sweet four part 
songs or glees ; the rest consisting of Anthems, Psalm 
tunes, &c. The literary department will contain all 
the musical news of the day which we deem of inte- 
rest, stripped of all prosy detail ; together with bio- 
graphical sketches, anecdotes, instructions in style, 
taste, &c. In a word, we intend our little sheet to be 
instructive, useful, and entertaining. To choirs and 
unging classes particularly, we trust it will be a 
welcome visitor. What chorister who has ever had 
much experience, does not know, that some such aid 
as we propose is almost absolutely necessary to create 
and maintain the ini^est requisite to success. We 
hope our long experience as organist and chorister will 
enable us to present not only music, but hints that 
wiU render essential aid in this department. And 
now, kind reader, let us labor together with a zeal 
worthy the blessed art we love to cherish. Above 
all, let our great aim be to forward virtue, religion, 
and truth, and thus be the hamble Instruments in 
guiding others to paths of pleasantness and peace. 



SUBSCRIBERS TAKE NOTICB. 
*,* Our present number is little else than an 
announcement ; in anticipating its regular day of pub- 
lication by nearly six months, we afford our friends 
an opportunity to interest themselves in its circulation. 
Although our intention has hardly been made known 
beyond our own office, we have already a respectable 
list of subscribers. Of our old friends and patrons to 
whom the first number is sent, we respectfully ask a 
renewal of their former good will ; and to them and 
the public generally, the excuse we make for our ap- 

rarance so long in advance of the day of publication, 
that a " Pioneer,^' from the very nature of his office 
ud position, mast ever be on the alert and always in 
ue van. 



Hints on Sttije and Taste. — From time to time, 
chapters on these most important, but sadly neglect- 
ed, requisites will be given. 

The Cdltivavion op the Voice also, will not be 
forgotten. 

The Choir and Rehvabsal. — Under the above 
title, a series of short, pithy rules will, from time to 
time, enrich our columns, coming from the pen of 
one who has had more than twenty years' experience 
as a teacher and chorister. 

Our Musical Budget.— On this we intend to ex- 
pend more than usual care. There will be eight 
pages of music in each number, consisting of plain 
Psalm tunes. Anthems, Glees, Quartettes, Trios, Duetts, 
Songs, and Ballads. We shall have one or more of 
the above in each number. The songs and ballads will 
be of the same character as " The Last Good Night," 
"Take me Home to Die," "Be Kind to the Loved 
Ones," ''Strike the Harp Gently," and sundrjr others 
composed by the editor, and which are as familiar as 
household words, throughout the length and breadth 
of our land. They will be so written that they may 
be played upon the Seraphine, Melodeon, Pianoforte 
or Organ. The Glees and Quartettes will be home- 
like and joyous, and so easy that the most ordinary 
singer will readily perform them. So far as relates 
to the style of Church Music, the editor refers to his 
previous efibrts in the Dulcimer and Cythara, that are 
so generally known : also, the earlier numbers of the 
" Musical Review." In a word, kind reader, we de- 
sign to enrich this department of our paper with 
" gems of rare beauty." 

Musical News, etc. — All the musical news of the 
day, that may interest our subscribers, will be pre- 
sented. We particularly solicit short notices of sing- 
ing schools, choirs, and select musical societies 
in the country. Any questions relating to music 
will be answered promptly and clearly. 

Mr. Huntington, our Publisher, intends to visit 
London and Paris during the ensuing summer months, 
and will use his well-known taste in the selection of 
such musical matters as may best tend to the instruc- 
tion, as well as amusement, of our subscribers ; his 
attention will be given particularly to the gathering, 
of vocal gems. 

»» 

TERMS FOR OONDUOTINa MUSICAL 
CONVENTIONS. 

In answer to almost daily inquiries, we take this 
opportunity to state that our terms for musical con- 
ventions are from $50 to $150, according to the time 
required, travelling expenses, &c. 

We always supply books free of expense, save 
transportation, which must be borne by the conven- 
tion. 

There are various ways of " getting up a conven- 
tion." 

The surest way is by subscription. For example, 
we will take the one held at Oneonta, Otsego Co., 
N. T., a correspondent furnishing us a very full ac- 
count of the plans, &c., Jcc. :— 

OraoHTA, OUego Co., March 24<^ 1856. 
JScUior qfth6 Mutieal Pioneer : 

Mt Dbab Sir:— Since the close of our " Musical Convention" in 
this place, which was conducted 9o mteces^fuUy by the " Respon- 
sible" of the " Pioneer"— frequent inquiries have been made as 
to the manner in which the thing was originated and conducted. 

I have been happy to give all necessary Information in answer 
to such inquiries ; and for the benefit of those who may hereafter 
wish to get up conventions of a similar character, I beg you will 
allow me a spare corner in your paper, that I may give them a 
brief notice of our " nwdiut operanaV* 

Why I do this is, first, th it I consider these Oonventions of in- 
estimable value to every singer, and especially to members of 
choirs. And second, that our frlmds in many localities, do not 
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tuOr understand what is neceanry to be done, that a Conven- 
tion may prore aoeeeMftil. A palnftil illustration of which I met 
with In a neighboring county not long since. 

Several members of the dilferent choirs in this {dace, having 
expressed a desire that a ** Musical Convention might be held in 
the vicinity ; a meeting was called at the Methodist church, of all 
who felt an interest in vocal music. The appointed time having 
arrived, a goodly number were in attendance, whereupon the 
meeting was organised by the appointment of the usual officers, 
and the propriety of a " Musical Convention" in Oneonta taken 
into consideration. 

After the subject had been ftdly discussed pro and con, it was 
unanimously decided that we have a Convention, to continne.four 
days, and close with a concert, provided the following arrange- 
ments could be perfected, vis. : That a guarantee fund of one 
hundred dollars should be piedg^ by our citiaens, to be subfeot 
to a pro rata assessment sufficient to liquidate all unpaid ex* 

rses attending such Convention, after having appropriated 
said expenses, all moneys received for membership, at con- 
cert, Ac, *c., and provided the services of a competent person 
to conduct said Convention could be procured. 

It was further arranged, that gentiemen on becoming members 
of ttie Convention, riiould pay one dollar— ladies to be admitted 
free of diarge. All members of the Convention, f^ee admission 
to the concert. All others, by paying twenty-flve cents each. 

A general committee was then appointed, consisting of several 
from this place, and one fh>m each town ia this and Delaware 
oounties, as far as we could so do. 

Sub-committees were then appointed to make the necessary 
arrangements for the Convention. A committee of three was 
appointed to raise the guarantee fUnd. The meeting then ad- 
journed one week. At which adjourned meeting, the committee 
on ftinds reported stock pledged, to the amount of one hundred 
and twenty-flve dollars. Whereupon the arrangements for the 
Convention were perfected, by agreement vipon the time of hold- 
ing said Convention, and the securing of the services of Professor 
I. B. Woodbury, of New York, as conductor. 

The result of the Convention has exceeded our most sanguine 
expectations, not only in the unprecedented numbers in attend- 
ance, but in the amount of practical information derived, and 
the good feeling created between the different choirs of the two 
oounties. 

The receipts of our Convention and concert exceeded our ex- 
penses by quite an amount, so that there has been no assessment 
whatever upon the guarantee Aind. 

We cordially recommend to other counties the holding of simi- 
lar conventions, feeling assured they will feel abundantiy com- 
pensated for aU the care and expenses necessarily attending the 
undertaking* 

Yours, for the blessed art, 

W. H. 0. 



Wb have received intimations that oar services 
will be wanted at Conventions in the following places 
the coming fall and winter. We earnestly request 
our friends to specify the time our service will be re- 
quired) as soon as possible, so that we can arrange 
the meetings to save travel and fatigue : 

Maumee City, Ohio. 

Michigan State Convention, Kalamazoo. 

Northville, Michigan. 

Eagleville, or Ashtabula co., Ohio. 

Orange co., New York. 

Fairfield co. Con., Ct 

Cape Cod Musical Association, Mass. 

Akron, Ohio. 

Erie co. Musical Association, N. J. 

Ithaca, New York. 

Deposit, N. Y. 

Delhi, N. Y. 

Glenville, N. Y. 

Fremont, Ohia 

Oberlin, Ohio. 

Dearborn co., Indiana. 

Woodstock, or Louis Brook, Virginia. 

Chicago, IlL 

Summit co.. New York. 

Otsego CO , New York. 

Madison, Wis. 

Rushford, New York. 

Hollidaysbnrg, Penn. 

In addition to the above list, there are many others 
that escape our memory as we pen this hasty notice. 
Once inore we repeat to our friends, *< the moment 
you make up your minds to have a convention, and 
require our services, write to us, directing to I. B. 
Woodbury, New York City. 



SPECIAL NOTICES. 

Our subscribers will bear in mind that no name is 
entered upon our books until the subscription has been 
paid. This rule is absolutely necessary, as the low 
price charged, will barely cover expenses. Remem- 
ber, also, that while all the musical papers of this 
country have many pages devoted to advertising, 
thus reaping a large pecuniary benefit, we shall have 
but one page, and that only upon the outside of the 
paper. 

*«* We shall circulate this number of the *^ Pio- 
neer " very extensively among Music Teachers and 
Choristers, who are respectfully requested to give it a 
thorough examination, and to do us the favor to pass 
it around the neighborhood, until all have had a . 
chance to view it 

A. J. NovBLLO.— It is with more than usual plea- 
sure that we take this opportunity to call the atten- 
tion of our friends and subscribers in the country, as 
well as city, to the publishing house of A. J. Novello, 
Esq., of London. Mr. N.'s house has had the exclu- 
sive benefit of his father's arrangements (and no one 
stands higher in the estimation of musicians as a skill- 
ful composer and arranger), also the influence of Clara 
Novello, "England's sweetest vocalist." All the 
classical compositions of the old masters can be had 
at 389 Broadway, where Mr. N. has established an 
American agency. 

Messrs. Cook & Brother. — ^We notice with plea- 
sure the removal of this firm to the splendid store 
343 Broadway ; as those gentlemen are practical musi- 
cians, we feel confident our friends will find their 
stock of Music and Musical Instruments selected with 
great taste. We understand sheet music is sent from 
this establishment to all parts of the United States, 
postage paid, at New York prices. C. & Bros, are 
the sole agents of Haines, Brothers & Cummings, 
whose pianos are rapidly gaining public favor. 

The New York Philharmonics. — This enterprising 
band of singers Will, we understand, leave for the 
West in a few days, to make the tour of the State of 
Ohio. We cordially recommend them to the kindly 
notice of our friends in that music-loving State. 
From personal acquaintance with the leading singers 
of the band, we are happy to say that lovers of the 
'^ divine art*' will rarely find so much true excellence 
combined in one ** troupe." 

We had the pleasure of visiting the " Cherry Valley 
Female Academy" a few days since, and were much 
pleased with the perfect arrangement of the studies. 
The musical department is under the supervision of 
Professor I. A. Fowler, than whom there are but few 
more competent instructors. Indeed, one of the first 
musicians of America remarked to us that he consid- 
ered Prof. F. as being the best and most thorough 
teacher of the Piano Forte he had ever met with. We 
bid all such " God-speed." 



As a singing-master was on his way to fulfill an en- 
gagement in a town in the Connecticut valley, a few 
days ago, he unfortunately happened to sneeze as he 
was passing a bridge over a deep ditch, throwing the 
false teeth ftom his mouth into water from ten to fif- 
teen feet deep. The result was that the engagement 
had to be postponed, for the master could not sing 
with an empty mouth. 

Musical Criticism. — The editor of "Th^ Battle 
Axe of Freedom and Tommy Hawk of Liberty," wri- 
ting f^om Philadelphia, after hearing Miss Louisa 
Pype sing the song of the ** Skylark," says : " Her 
voice is delicious — ^pnre as the moonlight, and aa 
tender as a three-shilling shirt." 
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HANDEL. 

This celebrated composer, though of a very robust 
and uncouth external appearance, yet had such a 
remarkable irritability of nerves, that he could not 
bear to hear the tuning of instruments, and therefore 
this was always done before Handel arrived. A 
musical wag who knew how to exact some mirth 
from his irascibility of temper, stole into the orchestra 
on a night when the Prince of Wales was to be present 
at the performance of a new Oratorio, and untuned 
all the instruments, some half a note, others a whole 
note lower than the organ. As soon as the Prince 
arrived, Handel gave the signal of beginning con- 
■pirito, but such was the horrible discord, that the 
enraged musician started up from his seat, and hav- 
ing overturned a double bass which stood in his way, 
he seized a kettle-drum, which he threw with such 
violence at the head of the leader of the band, that 
he lost his fUU-bottomed wig by the effort ; without 
waiting to replace it, he advanced bareheaded to the 
front of the orchestra, breathing vengeance, but so 
tnuch choked with passion that utterance denied 
him. In this ridiculous attitude he stood staring and 
stamping for some minutes, amidst a convulsion of 
laughter, nor could he be prevailed on to resume his 
Beat till the Prince went personally to appease his 
wrath, which he with great difficulty accomplished. 

When HandeVs " Messiah" was first performed, the 
audience were exceedingly struck and affected by the 
music generally, but with the chorus, **For the Lord 
God Omnipotent reigneth," they were so transported, 
that they all, together with the King (who happened 
to be present), started up and remained standing till 
the chorus ended, and hence it became the fashion in 
England for the audience to stand while that part of 
the music is performing. 



MOZART AND THE POPE. 

In the year 1770, when Mozart was in his four- 
teenth year, he travelled with his father to Rome. 
It was then that liberal and amiable Ganganelli filled 
the pontlficial chair, who, having heard much of the 
extraordinary youth whose famis had spread over 
most parts of Europe, invited him to the Quirinal 
Palace, where he had the honor of performing pri- 
vately. This was just before Easter. In the course 
of the conversation, the performances of the Sistine 
Chapel were alluded to, particularly the celebrated 
Miserere for two choirs, the masterpiece of Gregorio 
Allegri, which is always sung there in the Holy 
Week. The youthful Mozart, with all the naivete of 
his age, requested a copy from the Pope. 

Ganganelli kindly repUed: "If the music were 
mine, I would with all my heart gratify your laudable 
curiosity ; but being the property of the church, it is 
not at my disposal ; bv an arrangement, for which I 
am not responsible, it has been forbidden to be copied 
under pain of excommunication." 

This unsuccessful attempt did but strengthen the 
wish of the youth. He obtained permission to attend 
the only rehearsal which was given of the music. 
The attention with which he listened to it was intense. 
On quitting the chapel he spoke not a single word, 
but hastened home and wrote down the notes. At 
the public performance, he brought his manuscript, 
which he kept carefully concealed in his hat, and 
having filled up some omissions, and corrected a few 
errors in the inner parts, he had the satisfaction to 
know that he possessed a complete copy of the trea- 
sure thus jealously guarded, -^e next time he played 
before €ranganelli, he had the courage to tell his 
Holiness what he had achieved, and produced the 
manuscript 

The Pope was all amazement, but replied, with a 
mile: "The prohibition does not extend to the 



memory, and I think that yon may escape the pain of 
excommunication.'' 

This composition, afterwards published from a copy 
sent as a present from Pope Pius YI. to the Emperor 
of Grermany, was compared with the manuscript of 
Mozart, and not the difference of a single note 
between them was discovered. That the solemn and 
devout harmony, the supplicatory strains^ and the 
awful effect produced bj this extraordinary " Mise- 
rere,'' made a deep and indelible impression on the 
sensitive mind of Mozart there can be no doubt, and 
that to this circumstance we are indebted for many 
of those heart-moving passages which stud with 
gems his compositions, is more than probable. 



Anecdote. — ^The following anecdote from the New 
Hampshire Telegraph is too good to be lost : 

Many years ago there was in the eastern part of 
Massachusetts, a worthy old D.D., and although he 
was an eminently beloved man and a good Christian, 
yet it must be confessed that he loved a joke much 
better than even the most inveterate jokers. It was 
before church organs were much in use, it so hap- 
pened that the choir of this church had recently pur- 
chased a double bass viol. Not far from the church 
was a large town pasture, and in it a huge town 
bull. One hot Sabbath in the summer he got out of 
the pasture, and came bellowing up the street. About 
the church there was plenty of untrodden grass, 
green and good, and Mr. Bull stopped to try its 
quality, perchance to ascertain if its location had 
improved its flavor, at any rate the reverend doctor 
was in the midst of his sermon, when — 

" Boo-woo-woo," went the bull. 

The doctor paused, looked up at the singing seats, 
and with a grave face, said — 

" I would thank the musicians not to tune their 
instrument during service time, It annoys me very 
much." 

The people stared, and the minister went on. 

" Boo-woo-woo," went the bull again, as he passed 
another green spot. 

The parson paused again, and addressed the choir : 

" I really wish the singers would not tune their 
instruments while I am preaching, as I remarked 
before, for it annoys me very much." 

The people tittered, for they knew as well as any 
one what the real state of the case was. The minis- 
ter went on again with his discourse, but he had not 
proceeded far before another " Boo-woo-woo" came 
from Mr. Bull. 

The parson ^used once more, and again exclaimed : 

" I have twice already requested the musicians in 
the gallery not to tune their instruments during the 
sermon time. I now particularly request Mr. Lafevor 
that he will not tune his double bass viol while I am 
preaching." 

This was too much. Lafevor got up, too much 
agitated at the thought of speaking out in church, 
and stammered out : 

" It isn't me. Parson B , it's that town 

bull !" 

Rapidity of ExECfunoN.— Reading Hone's Year 
Book, a short time ago, we fell npon the record of a 
feat performed by a Mr. Scarborough, organist, of 
Spalding, England, who, it appears, made a wager 
that he would strike one million of notes on the 
piano-forte, in twelve hours. He performed his task 
in eleven hours and forty-five minutes, including 
three hours and twenty-five minutes occupied in rests. 

Fall River Line to Boston. — ^The new steamer 
" Metropolis" on this route is said to be the most mag- 
nificent floating palace in the world ; with Captain 
Brown as commander, it may well challenge compe- 
tition for safety, accommodation and speed. 
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MUSIC. 

Oh, Earth I with all thy teeming beauty drest,^ 

One half thy charms lie in the art divine; 
And the great Giver of all good, knew best 

That, without music, man indeed mast pine. 
Thine aid denied, how stranga the festal board I 

How slowly *d lag the wintry hours of night I 
And though with plenty every dwelling stored, 

Man*! heart, without thy strains, would chill and blight. 
But higher, nobler, heart-felt thanks weM raise, ^ 

That in the palace, church, or humble home, 
Mankind may, in the loftijest songs of praise. 

Worship the Author of all good alone. 

Rusnccs. 



AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 



PRIMA DONNA. 



(Continued.) 

It was summer-time. I was at home in the middle 
of the day, when Mr. Grimaldi, whom I had never 
seen since the first time he came, entered the room 
abruptly, and sat down beside me. 

< Little Alice,' said he — and his kind face was pale 
and troubled — <you must put your bonnet on and 
come out with me.' 

I timidly said that I dared not, for I had to go out 
with my father at night. 

* Ah, yes — I know — poor child, poor child,' he mut- 
tered ; ' what a life — ^wnat degradation ! But, indeed, 
you must come. Alice,' he continued ; 'I am going to 
take you to my house, and we have no time to lose.' 
I longed to go with him ; but I was afraid my father 
would be angry. 

* No, Alice,' he replied very gravely, and kissing my 
forehead, * your father will not be angry, my child.' 

So I went. There was a chaise at the door, into 
which he lifted me, and then drove rapidly away. As 
we turned the corner of the street, I saw a crowd 
coming along, surrounding four watchmen, who were 
carrying what seemed to me to be a sleeping man 
upon a narrow board ; but Mr. Grimaldi laid his hand 
suddenly over my eyes, and I felt the hand tremble. 
When he removed it, we were in another street, and 



the crowd had disappeared. I asked him why he 
did so, but he made no reply. We then went along 
through* many streets and roads, out into the coun- 
try,, among green fields, and lanes, and cottages, 
to a- pretty house, where a lady came out and wel- 
^pied us. She seemed surprised at seeing me, but 
^^ husband whispered in her ear, and then she kissed 
me, too, aim took me intd the garden, and seemed 
very kind, but very sorry for me ; and that I could 
noWindi)£tand. I was^ very happy, indeed, and dc- 
Itgnted with everything I saw ; but every moment I 
dreadejl t(j hear my father's angry voice inquiring for 
me, and this fear damped all my enjoyment. 

!But I never heard that voice in praise or blame 
again. My father was not angry with me for going 
away with Mr. Grimaldi into the green fields ; for he 
was dead ! and that was his body I had seen borne 
»along the streets, on its way home from the theatre, 
where he had expired. 

Although my father had never shown me affection, 
I was as much grieved at hearing of my loss as any 
child can be that does not understand the meaning of 
that strange word — death. But Mr. and Mrs. Grimaldi 
were such kind and gentle friends, that I fear I soon 
forgot him. At first, too, I am ashamed to say, I re- 
gretted the nightly excitement of the tavern — the 
cakes, the presents, the applause. 

Mrs. Grimaldi was the first to discover how utterly 
ignorant I was ; and I often heard her speaking with 
her husband on the subject. One day when we came 
home, after a morning reheai^al at Drury Lane, he 
called me to him, and, taking me upon his knee, said : 
* Little Alice, you are going to school.' 

' Away from here?' I cried in terror ; for I was per- 
fectly happy now, and never wished to leave my 
adopted home. 

' Yes, Alice,' said he kindly ; * along way from here. 
Don't cry, my darling : people must learn to read and 
write ; and I have been speaking about yon at the 
theatre, among your poor father's old friends, and 
they have all offered to pay for your going to a beau- 
tiful school, where music is taught, and where you will 
learn to make good use of that pretty voice of ^ours, 
little Alice. Don't cry, Alice ' — for I was sobbmg as 
if my heart would break — * you will be very happy, 
Alice, for there are many learners in this school, all 
of whom will be players and fingers, by-and-by ; and 
so will you ; and it Is in a beautiful country called 
Germany.' 
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* But can't I come and see you every Sunday, Mr. 
Grimaldi?^ naid I, clasping my arms about hia neck, 
and weeping 8till. My friend laughed, and told me 
til at it was impossible ; for Germany was a great way 
oft' across the sea; and then he told me about the 
Tineyards and castles, and the river Rhine ; and soon 
made me forget my grief at the prospect of departure. 

However, when the time came that I must go, I was 
almost distracted with sorrow. I was taken in a 
coach fl'om Finchley, where Mr. Grimaldi lived, back 
to London, and through some dirty streets, to a dark 
gloomy wharf, where was a trading vessel, with its 
busy sailors, bales of goods, and througi(|g porters 
crowding all the deck. My kind friend put me on 
board, kissed me a great many times, and, with tears 
in his eyes, bade me farewell. 

I was very unhappy and, when we set sail, very ilL 
I remember lying iu my berth, and crying for grief 
and sickness through many days and nights. At 
length, the motion of the ship grew less uneasy, and 
one morning, when I awoke, the vessel was quite still. 
We had arrived at Rotterdam. 

There was a great noise on board, for the vessel was 
unlading ; and when I ventured up on deck, the cap- 
tain told me rather gruffly that I had better keep 
down in the cabin till he could take me on shore. 
Once a gentleman with an account-book in his hand 
and a pen behind his ear, came down and asked me 
what I was doing there, and if I were not going to 
my friends on shore 1 And I cried, and said I did not 
know. So he looked at the direction on my box. 

* Schwartzenfelden I' he exclaimed j • why, that is a 
long way from here, little traveller. Who is to take 
care of you across the country ?' But I could only 
^ivy I did not know ; so he shrugged his shoulders, and.' 
walked away again.* 

By-and-by the captain came down for me, and we 
went across a plank on a large quay, where there 
were a great many people," and more bales of gotfis, 
and sailors, and warehouses, and cranes, and high 
bouses, and a city with steeples, and a river, tind ships, 
and a confusion of voices, all speaking a strange 
tongue, so that I was quite frightened, and clung to 
the captain*s hand. Then he took me to a tavern, 
where we dined, with a number of other people, at a 
long table ; and he told me that it was a table d'hote ; 
but I did not know what tlwt meant, unless it had 
something to do with the dinner, where we had jam 
with our meat and vegetables, and thin soup and sour 
cabbages, none of which I could like at all. 

After this, we went to a coach-oflBce, where he paid 
some money for me ; and then into a yard where a 
great unwieldy vehicle was standing, and horses were 
being harnessed to it. There the captain gave me a 
ticket, which he said secured my place all the way ; a 
paper in a little case, which he told me was my pass- 
port 5 a purse with some money ; and a bag of sweet 
biscuits. Then he put me into a comfortable corner 
inside the coach, and shaking my hand very kindly, 
bade me good-by, and went away. 

Now I was more lonely than ever. It was getting 
evening ; two or three other passengers took their 
places inside, but not one spoke a word of English ; 
the hostlers and postboy shouted ; the horses made a 
great clattering, and away we went. I soon fell asleep, 
waking only now and then to find that it was dark 
night, and that all my companions were asleep like- 
wise. The next morning, we got out at a dirty inn, 
in a dirty village, and got breakfast. Then we went 
on again for weary, weary miles, over a flat, dull 
country, with canals and windmills, and great herds 
of cattle, over and over again. So with the same 
routine we travelled for some days ; when one morn- 
ing we all bad to show our passports, and allow our 
boxes to be opened by a compan}^ of soldiers. I after- 
wards knew that we then passed the frontier, and went 
into Germany ; but At the time I could not tell what 



it all meant, and discerned no difference in the strange 
language. 

The scenery, from that period, became more beau- 
tiful, and for the first time I beheld mountains, vine- 
vards, and waterfalls. But the perpetual travelling 
by night and day wearied me so much, that at last I 
scarcely heeded where we went. After passing through 
many towns and cities, we came one evening to a 
pretty town with churches and white buildings, at the 
foot of a steep acclivity : and here they made me 
understand that I was to alight^ for I was at Schwart- 
zenfelden. 

I was put down at a large hotel, my box was depo- 
sited by my side, the coach rolled away through the 
narrow streets, and I was left alone. Presently a 
waiter came out and spoke to me ; but finding that I 
could not reply, he examiined my boxes, and seeing 
my name and the subjoined address, smiled and nod- 
ded, and led me into the house. In the entrance-hall 
I found a man in a kind of livery, who took my box 
in one hand and me by the other, and so went out and 
along the streets. We stopped soon before a high wall, 
where there was a large wooden gate, or rather, two 
folding-doors, with two enormous knockers. This was 
opened to us by a second man in the same livery, and 
I found myself in a square courtyard, leading to a 
large white mansion. I was shown into a spacious 
parlour, where an elderly lady and eight young girls 
were siUing at needle-work. The lady rose and took 
my hand between both of hers. * x^nd so you are our 
little new friend, Alice Hofl'mann, my dear ?' she said 
in good English, though with a foreign accent : * wel- 
come to your new home. Try to like it and be nappy, 
and we shall all love you." And then the lady kissed 
M» on both cheeks, and led me up stairs to a room 
we a long gallery, with a row of ten little bedsteads, 
with clean white draperies and coverlids. Here, she 
said,. the eight young girls whom I had seen slept at 
night ; and my bed was the last one next the wiildow. 
She then helped me to change my dusty travelling- 
clothes, and took me back to the sitting-room, where 
we supped. 

When the meal was over, the youngest of the party 
read prayers aloud in German, and the lady handed 
me a book : ♦ There is an English psalm-book for you, 
my child,' she said, kindly ; and I blushed and trem- 
bled, or I could not read and I was ashamed to say 
so. I saw her glance keenly at me, and then at the 
book, and I felt that she had guessed my secret ; but . 
she said nothing. When we rose from our knees, she 
kissed us all upon both cheeks, and we went to bed. 
There was only one in the room who could speak a 
little English, and this young girl occupied the bed 
next to mine. She told me that the eldest scholars 
slept in this dormitory, but that I was placed with 
them because I was a foreigner, as it was feared that 
I might be teased by others of my own age, who could 
not understand a word of my language. She told me, 
also, that the academy held twenty boys and twenty 
girls ; that pupils came from the most distant parts of 
Germany, so high was the musical reputation of the 
school ; that our matron's name — the lady whom I 
had seen — was Madame Kloss ; that we lived in the 
dominions of the Grand Duke Leopold of Schwart- 
zenfelden ; and — and — a great deal more, but I fell 
asleep. lb be continued. 



A HIGHLY respectable Quaker in New York, has 
been disowned by the Hicksite Friends in that city, 
because he had purchased a pianoforte, and had the 
same in his house in Madison street. It seems that 
there are about forty Friends in New York who, with 
their families, are liable to the same condemna- 
tion. 
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HINTS ON CHURCH MUSIC— No. % 

We have already said " a good knowledge of mime 
M absolutely necessary to complete success. But let us 
not be misunderstood in this remark. Some of onr 
best and most successful choristers are not ^eat mu- 
sicianSf at least not in the general acceptation of the 
term. 

In a leader, we should consider a good knowledge 
of music to consist in the ability to read plain music 
at sight, and in a true conception of the different 
styles of tunes used in our church Psalmody ; also a 
knowledge of the fundamental principles of musical 
composition and counter-point. Some familiarity 
with the organ, piano-forte, and melodeon, will, per- 
haps, not come amiss. But, above all, a leader, in 
order to be successful, must possess a correct taste, 
which, unless nature has been unusually bountiful of 
her gifts, is by far the most difficult to acquire. 

A general knowledge of musical literature will do 
something, and, with many, much towards acquiring 
this taste ; but practical remarks and examples are of 
far more importance. 

Hence musical conventions and associations, where 
singers come together from a distance, and reciprocate 
ti)eir ideas and different styles, exert a great and 
most important influence in improving the taste ; to 
say nothing of knowledge gained, and the general 
impetus given to the art. 

A chorister ought to be able to teach a class in the 
elements of vocal music. Who, that has had much 
experience, does not know that every choir is subject 
to the loss of more or less of its members from year to 
year ? This loss must be made up from the yearly 
element^try class, or the choir will be sure to " run 
out." 

Hence the necessity of the leader's teaching. 

When, however, a good teacher from abroad 
can be employed, it may be quite as well to 
procure such aid ; for young people will be more 
likely to attend the instructions of a professional 
musician than those of an amateur. 

And now, dear reader, if you are striving to become 
qualified for the responsible and important work of 
leading the praises of the most High in his earthly 
temple, we would say, in conclusion, do not be dis- 
couraged ; you have, probably, no more difficulties to 
overcome than hundreds of others, who now stand at 
the very top of the ladder as successful choristers and 
teachers of music. 

We know of an eminent professor of music, who, 
in his youth, was told by his instructor *' not to sing 
so loud, as his voice was out of tune." Before ten 
years passed away, that teacher even thought it an 
honor to sit under the instructions of his young 
friend, who " sung so much out of tune." Yet this 
youth, when he commenced the study of music, had to 
contend with poverty, the opposition of friends, and a 
long train of other evlK 

In our next number we shall point out some of the 
requisites of a good choir member. 



WHO G-ETS THE MONEY. 

• 

Christy, the white negro minstrel man, is said to 
have made $160,000 net profit from the labor of his 
band. Some of our contemporaries make this fact 
the subject of encouraging remarks upon the achieve- 
ments of genius and industry. Christy, doubtless, is 
entitled to credit for aspiring to something higher 
than his antecedents indicated, and in so far as he has 
accomplished that, he has done well for himself, 
whether it was done by means of burnt cork and 
negro slang, or by the laborious and persevering pur- 
suit of a more respectable calling. 

But this is a bad precedent to hold up for imitation, 
for where one man succeeds in the vagrant and uncer- 



tain life of a singer of negro melodies, ten become 
sots and paupers. In truth, however, this age has 
been remarkable for the pecuniary success of such 
persons, from Dempster to Christy. The *' Lind " was 
charming, divine as a songstress, and worthy of all 
the attention which, as a vocalist, she received. The 
voice divine is a gift of God, and when trained like 
Jenny's, the vehicle of harmony so wondrous and 
soul enchanting, the world cannot resist its tones, and 
ravished by its melody, pays its honors which in other 
days were reserved for men grown old in the service 
of the state, and distiuguished for genius and great 
exploits. 

But thousands listened to Jenny because other 
thousands did the same, and would not be behind the 
age in seeking out all that was novel and notorious 
within their reach. Jenny Lind, however, was a pro- 
digy, a marvel, and not to be talked of in common 
with the great herd of itinerant vocalists. Negro 
minstrelsy is, perhaps, well enough for some persons, 
and this band of Christy's was well trained in the 
particular species of melody to which they devoted 
themselves. Christy happened to bring out his troupe 
when such things were new and th© rage, and it 
required no particular exertion of genius or industry 
to carry on his work and accumulate money. His 
was a cheap, pleasant sort of entertainment, and peo- 
ple went to hear him and his fellows who could not 
have underatood Jenny Lind or Madame Sontag. 

The fact is, that genius, and talent, and industry in 
this age are not rewarded as they deserve. A danc- 
ing girl, a singer, or an itinerant lecturer carries off a 
fortune in a single tour, while the author of a great 
and really useful invention, or the humble and unob- 
trusive," but capable school master, who is w^orth more 
to the country than all the Christys. or Sontags, or 
Elslens that ever sang and danced, receives no ade- 
quate reward. A monkey and a hand-organ will draw 
a larger qrowd than the most interesting series of 
experiments in chemistry ; Fanny Elsler's robust legs 
and' lofty bounds excited more applause than the pro- 
foundest discourse of Silliman or Agassiz. 

If genius or talent in any line of lif^s happens to be 
in a position where it can by any means become the 
fashion, then perchance the crowd will run after it and 
fill iis purse with the yellow gold. Barnum. is a 
shrewd, calculating man, the very embodiment of a 
successful operator in humbugs, and a fair illustration 
of the kind of talent which is mo^^t sncceesful in this 
most easily humbugged age. This class of men are 
all successful operators, shrewd and cunning Ir 
adapting their wares to the condition of their cus- 
tomers, and never underrating or overrating the 
market. Genius and character, and true merit, audi 
as become a man, have very little to do with such 
persons. 

The desire for amusement, and an appetite in those 
who have no other way of spending time tor some ex- 
citement, something novel in the way of fun, no mat- 
ter what, this has more to do with the pecuniary 
success of roving bands of so-called negro minstrels, 
and menageries, aud the amusement of the circus, 
than any genius, or industry, or merit, of all which, 
as a general thing, they are wholly devoid. The 
time has not come, we hope, when negro melodists, 
and circus rikers, and travelling menagerie men, are 
to be held up to admiration as examples of the 
triumphs of genius, industry, and talent. The suc- 
cess of such persons is a lamentable evidence of the 
disregard of the age for higher and better sources ot 
amusement. — Bujfalo Commercial Advertiser, 



A Singular Musical Fact. — Every orchestra con- 
tains at least two musicians with moustaches, one with 
spectacles, thvee with bald heads, and one very modest 
man in a white cravat, who from force of circumstan- 
*ce8, you will observe, plays on a brass instrument. 
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NOTES FROM THE EDITOR'S DIARY. 

Hie JVational Convention at Wcuhington. — It is 
with DO ordinary feelings of gratification, that we 
refer once more to this deeply interesting gathering 
of the friends of music. As oar last number went to 
press, we left New York for Washington. The 8th of 
May, 1855, the natal day of the National Convention, 
opened with a bright sun and serene sky, worthy of 
the good project in contemplation. At ten o'clock, 
the members began to assemble in the large and mag- 
nificent hall of the Smithsonian Institute. 

Delegates from Maryland, Virginia, and other 
places had already arrived, and the continually 
increasing numbers bespoke the deep interest that 
was felt The discussions were carried on in the 
most gentlemanly spirit, and all seemed anxious to 
promote the interesta of the art that called them to- 
gether. 

We wish that the limits of our pages would allow 
of onr giving a full detail of the sittings of the Con- 
vention, but want of space forbids. The musical 
exercises were such as to call forth the highest com« 
mendations of the numerous visitors, as well as of the 
members. Selected members of the Marine Band 
assisted the orchestra. After a most delightful meet- 
ing of four days, the concluding concert was given, 
And although the great ball of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute is said to*be capable of seating two thousand 
persons, yet numbers went away for want of room. 
In a word, the finale was worthy of the occasion. 
The following, from the JVaiional Intelligencer ^ is 
highly complimentary : 

'' On the day following this performance a Musical 
Convention commenced its sessions, which were con- 
tinued during Tuesday, Wedne^ay, Thursday, and 
Friday, under the guidance of Professor Woodbury, of 
New York, a master spirit, who has in these four brief 
days done much to instruct and inspirit the vocalists 
of our^city. He was fortunately among the auditors 
on Monday evening, and had an ample opportunity 
to learn what improvements were most needed ; and 
he proceeded in his subsequent lectures and exercises 
to point out the defects of every singer, without any 
fastidious regard whatever to the sensibilities of 
cither ladies or gentlemen ; and never was an honest 
and generous effort better appreciated by willing and 
and obedient pupils, and never has improvement fol- 
lowed faster or more strikingly the teachings of ^ 
competent instructor. This was manifest at the con-, 
eluding exercises on Friday evening, when a concert 
was given before a vast assembly at the Smithsonian 
Institution — a concert by the same body of amateurs, 
but 80 free, so bold, so vivid, and effective that it 
would have been unnecessary to even so far apologize 
to a stranger for any deficiencies as to apprise him 
that they were not professional performers to whose 
execution he was listening. The music on this occa- 
sion comprised a varied selection of sacred and secu- 
lar pieces, the former consisting of anthems, choruses, 
quartettes, and recitative, and the latter of ballads, 
glees, opera chonises, &c. We could particularize 
the performances were it likely to prove either 
agreeable or profitable to the performers; but we 
have satisfactory reasons for believing, firstly, that 
such prominence is not desired by any of them ; and, 
secondly, that, from the impetus just given to their 
ambition and energy, greater achievements and a 
more triumphant success are likely soon to be accom- 
plished by all who have contributed so acceptably to 
our entertainment on the present occasion.*' 

But we must not forget to refer to the most impor- 
tant part of the business transacted. With a gene- 
rosity highlv commendable, and worthy of imitation, 
the citizen/ of Washington sent forth an invitation 
throughout the length and breadth of our land, to 
have delegates appointed for the next annual gather- 



ing which is to take place in Washington, the third 
Monday in February, 1856, and continue six days. 
The hospitalities of the citizens are freely offered to 
such delegates, so that no expense will be incurred 
while in the metropolis. Will our conventions and 
singers remember this, and begin to make their 
appointments now ? Every gentleman is requested to 
bring, at least, one lady (as fine a singer as may be) 
with him. 

In our next number, we hope to present to our 
readers the official call, when further particulars will 
be given. In the meantime, we would urge our 
friends to be up and doing, that no time may be lost. 

J^Torwalk, C^.— The Fairfield Co. Musical Associa- 
tion held its fourth session at the beautiful village of 
Norwalk, June 12, 13, 14. The gathering was one 
that will do much good to the cause of church music. 
Eminent professional musicians from New York and 
neighboring cities were present, and their chaste and 
elegant performances were received with the greatest 
satisfaction by the large audience that assembled at 
the concert. The following delegates were appointed 
to attend the National Musical Convention at Waeb- 
ington, in February next. Miss A. M. Farnsworth, of 
Hartford ; Messrs. Bissell, Lockwood, and Merriam, of 
Norwalk ; Mr. Lacy, of Bridgeport. We believe there 
were some others appointed, but as we pen this hasty 
notice, we cannot recall the names. 



The following very sensible remarks we clip from 
" Harper's'* of July. We wish we had room for the 
whole article. We do not believe there are a thousand 
people out of the thirty millions in our country, per- 
formers, of course, excepted, who care a fig whether 
SigUOT Basso Profundo or Signer Prime Tenore makes 
the most noise, and cuts up the greatest capers on the 
stage. 

Settle your quarrels behind the scenes, mes bans 
amis, and the Yankees will like you all the better for 
it.— Ed. 

" The operatic history of the last ten years in New 
York—in the very purlieus of our Chair— is instruc- 
tive, if not amusing. Its last chapter is not unedify- 
ing. What fierce feeling, and what small result! 
There is one cardinal truth which many people, and 
especially our fellow-beings of the dramatic persua- 
sion, have yet to learn, and that is, that the public 
does not care in the slightest degree for all the col- 
lected woes of sopranos, fogatos, tenors, basso-pro- 
fundos, mezzo-sopranos, and baritones, including 
managers.'' 



Ab amusing incident occurred ia one of our down- 
easii churches some years ago. The clergyman gave 
out on a pleasant Sabbath afternoon in July : 
I lore to steal a while away, 

From every cumbering care, 
And spend the hour of setting day 
In bumble, grateful prayer. 

The chorister being absent, the duty devolved upon 
the good old deacon M., who commenced, " I love to 
steal," apdth^ bogged down ; and raising his voice 
a still highiSfpitch, he sung " I love tp steal" — and as 
before, he concluded he had got the wrong pitch, and 
deploring that he had not his " pitch-tuner," he de- 
termined to succeed If he died in the attempt. By this 
time all the old ladies were tittering behind their 
fans, whilst the faces of the young ones were in a broad 
gwn. At length, after a desperate cough, he made a 
final demonstration, and roared out, " I love to steal !'* 
This effort was too much ; every other one was laugh- 
ing but the godly and eccentric parson, who arose, and 
with the utmost coolness said, ** Seeing our brother's 
propensities, let us pray I" It is needless to say that 
but few of that congregation heard the prayer. 
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MUSICAL PIONEER. 

New York, November 1, 1855. 

From the moment onr first number of the Pioneer 
was sent on its mission, the most flattering notices 
have poared In upon us fVom all quarters. We might 
fill our whole sheet with encomiums, were we so 
minded, but we prefer to let our paper stand on its 
own merits. And yet such complimentary letters as 
we have received encourage us to still greater efforts, 
and we candidly ask our readers if this number does 
not even excel the first in variety, &c. Not a single 
name of a subscriber was on our book when we com- 
menced, and now upwards of one thousand, from all 
sections of the country, have been entered. The 
metropolis of the Union, Washington, sends us one 
hundred and twenty-five. 

And now, friends of our noble art, we udUI do our 
best Wiih the blessing of Providence, the Pioneer 
ihall be so well conducted that no singer can do with- 
out its monthly visits. 

As this number goes to press we leave for Oberlin, 
Ohio, where we hold a convention of three days, viz., 
August 20th, 21st, and 22nd, which is commencement 
at this important institution of learning. On Wednes- 
day evening a concert is to be given in aid of the 
church, to pay for a new and splendid organ, that 
has recently been erected, at a cost of some twenty- 
eight hundred dollars. We hope to present our read- 
ers with a full report ;of the interesting occasion In 
our next number. 

From Oberlin, we visit various sections of th© 
country, viz., Indiana, Wisconsin, Michigan, New 
York, &c., &c., to hold conventions. All letters for us 
must be directed to New York city, from whence our 
publisher will forward them to us immediately. 

Those who desire our services at convention should 
be careful to specify the rout we are to take, and, above 
all, give us as much time as possible, from which we 
may select the days to hold the convention. 



MR. WOODBURY'S CONVENTIONS 

Oberlin, Ohio, August 20, 21, 22. 

Fort Wayne, Ind., .... August 24, 25. 

Northville, Michigan, .... August 28, 29, 30. 

Lawrenceburgh, Indiana, . . September, 4, 5, 6. 

College Hill, Ohio, .... September 7, 8. 

Rushford, New York, .... September 12, 13, 14. 

Madison, Wisconsin, . . .' . September 25, 26, 27. 

Beaver Dam, Wisconsin, . . . October 1, 2, 3, 4. 

MoGrawville, New York, . . October 9, 10, 11. 

Otsego, New York, .... October 16, 17, 18. 

Middleburg, N. Y, October 22, 23, 24. 

Other places will be announced in onr next number. 



TERMS FOR CONDUOTINa MUSICAL 
CONVENTIONS. 

In answer to almost dally inquiries, we take this 
opportunity to state that our terms for musical con- 
ventions are from $50 to $150, according to the time 
required, travelllug expenses, &c. 

We always supply books free of expense, save 
transportation, which must be borne by the conven- 
tion. 



SPECIAL NOTICES. 

Our subscribers will bear in mind that no namo 
is entered upon our books until the subscription has 
been paid. This rule is absolutely necessary, as the 
low price charged will barely cover expenses. Remem- 
ber, also, that while all the musical papers of this 
country have many pages devoted to advertising, 
thus reaping a large pecuniary benefit, we shall have 
but one page, and that only upon the outside of the 
paper. 

Our Sincebb Tbaxks are due to professor J. E. 
Scheel, for his valuable assistance at the Convention 
at Washington. Mr. Scheel came forward and ten- 
dered his services, with a cordiality worthy of the 
noble art of music. 

Ossian's Bards. — ^A few evenings since, we had an 
opportunity of hearing this celebrated band of singers. 
Some of their pieces were exquisite, and well worthy 
the commendation bestowed on them by the numerous 
audience in attendance. Mr. Harrison's extempore 
rhyme was certainly surprising, and showed a ready 
wit and extraordinary command of language. 

M0X9. JuLUEX writes to his New York agent that he 
cannot come to this country until March next, when 
he will stay five months. 

Balfe, it is said, is to assume the baton at the next 
season of the New York Academy ; probably the 
truth is thai negotiations have been opened with him. 

SiGNOR Arditi has finished the second act of a new 
opera, the Italian libretto of which is based upon 
Cooper's novel, "The Spy." The whole opera is 
expected to be ready for the next season at the 
Aeademy of Music. 

Paul Julien is concertizing in the Canadas, while 
his female compeer, Camilla Urso, is in New York, 
without an engagement, and really in want. The 
** Musical Gazette" asks — " cannot something be done 
for this really talented girl ?" 

The Germania Musical Sooibtt, with Carl Beirr- 
mann at their head, are re-united for a short time, ac 
Newport. 

Miss Louisa Ptne has recovered from her recent 
illness. * 

The Corner Stone of the American Academy of 
Music, to be erected on the corner of Broad and Locust 
streets, Philadelphia, has been laid. 



What the Young Can Do.— We do not remember 
when we have been more pleased than we were a 
few days since with the following incident : While in 
Washington, attending the Musical Convention, we 
were told that a bright and intelligent son of the Rev. 
Dr. Hill took a subscription paper, and, by his own 
unaided exertions, actually raised the handsome sum of 
one thousand dollars^ to purchase an organ for the 
Baptist Church, of which his father is pastor. The 
honorable Senators and Representatives could not 
withstand such an appeal, and put down their fives 
and tens with an alacrity hardly to be expected in 
these days, when " hard times'* is a plea so often 
urged. 

A RUMOR is quite current in Europe, and the state* 
ment has appeared in several foreign musical journals, 
that the United States have passed a law imposing a 
tax of four hundred dollars on each foreign musician' 
visiting this country. 

Coleridge has a capital epigram on bad singers : ' 

*' Swam sing before they die ; 'twere no bad thing 
Sltould certain persona die befbre they sing." 
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THE VOICE. 

The organ of voice, or larynx, has been compared to 
& clarionet, and similar instruments. It is composed 
of a moutli-piece, tbe aperture of which admits of 
expansion or dilation, and of a tube, which is capable 
of being lengthened or shortened. The tube is situ- 
ated upon the superior part of the trachae, so that, 
as the air passes out during expiration, it may cause 
the edges of the aperture, at the entrance of the 
laryux from the mouth, to vibrate. If the upper part 
of the trachae be divided, on looking in the larynx 
from below, the tube, from being cylindrical, is seen 
to asisume abruptly a triangular prismatic form. Tbe 
two long sides of the triangle extend horizontally 
inwards and forwards, to meet at the front of the 
larynx. The base of the triangular opening is short, 
and is placed transversely. The mouth or orifice of 
the larynx is called the rima glottidis ; the two long 
edges that meet at its fore part are termed the chordae 
vessels. On looking into the larynx from above, the 
epiglottis is seen. It consists of a thin flap. of fibrous 
cartillage, held vertically by its elastic connections 
against the root of the tongue, but capable of being 
thrown down to cover the opening of the glottis, or 
the reflection Of the mucous membrane, from the 
edges of the epiglottis to the posterior margin of the 
larynx, and the ventriculus laryngls, as tbe shallow 
fossa is called, placed immediately above and by the 
outside of the chordae vocales, which permits these 
parts to vibrate freely. 

The rima glottidis is the mouth-piece of the larynx, 
and corresponds in some measure with the reed of the 
clarionet, or with the lips of a person whilst playing 
the flute. In pursuing the same comparison, we 
observe a contrivance, similar to the stops in these 
instruments, by which the tube may be shortened or 
lengthened, in the alternate rising and falling of the 
larynx. When the larynx is raised, the vocal tube is 
lengthened. Accordingly, when an acute note is 
uttered, the larynx is felt to rise, and to sink when the 
voice falls to a gi*ave tone. — Curtiss on the Deaf and 
Dumb. 



Danger op Mitsical Titles. — A lady of fashion 
(the well-known . Marchioness of Finsbury) had been 
loitering for nearly an hour in a fashionable music 
shop. She had purchased a copy of nearly every 
piece of music that hud a sentimental title. She had 
sent into her carriage a whole Canterbury full of 
" Love," going through every mood of the feeling— 
past, present, and future, and was following their exam- 
ple, when she paused upon the step, as if meditating 
whether she should take it or some other step that was 
evidently turning itself over in her mini. The shop- 
man, who had been somewhat moved by the tender tone 
of voice in which she asked him, " Wilt thou love me 
then as now?" watched her with an anxiety that 
betrayed itself too plainly in the adjustment of his 
shirt-collar, in the arrangement of his hair. Suddenly 
the Marchioness seemed resolved. As with one bound 
she cleared the pavement, and, breathless pale, her 
auburn ringlets fluttering in the wind, stood once 
more before the admiring shopman : " I had nearly 
forgotten." in a voice that seemed to veil her blushing 
words ; " dear ! dear ! I cannot tell where my head is 

to-day. I have come back to ask you if by chance " 

here she paused, as if to take new courage, whilst the 
trembling shopman posed his two thumbs elegantly 
on the mahogany counter, and leaht his body inquir- 
ingly forward ; " to ask you to be kind enough to 
give me * One kiss before parting V " " Ma-a-a-d-a-m !" 
exclaimed the astonished shopman. " I want you," 
repeated the Marchioness, " to let me have * One kiss 
before parting'— one will do, if you please." She 
raised her beautiful blue eyes full upon his, and met 
them boldly, unblushing. She then, without betraying 



any emotion, repeated her question, adding as calmly 
as possible, " if you cannot give it me now, I will 
call some other time.'' He could doubt no longer. 
Springing over the counter, he seized hold of the 
Marchioness's fair form, and then and there gave the 
kiss she so earnestly begged for previous to departure. 
To his great astonishment, the only return the Mar- 
chioness made was to give him a tremendous box on 
the ears. This was followed by a volley of blows 
dealt by her parasol over his head, which were accom- 
panied by an equal number of shrieks that never 
terminated till the police came into the shop. The afl'air 
was carried to Bow street, but was soon dismissed, 
upon its being explained that " One Kiss before 
Parting" was the title of a song, which the unsophis- 
ticated shopman, blissfully green from his native 
fields, had never heard of before. It was a favorite 
joke of the old duke to ask the Marchioness, when- 
ever she was at the piano, if she would mind giving 
him just " One Kiss before parting." 



Beautiful Old Age. — In Mrs. Sigournejr's new 
book, " Fast Meridian," the following charming pic- 
ture of virtuous old age occurs. God grant that such 
pictures may not be few and far between. — Ed. 

*' That venerable old man and vigorous, his temples 
slightly silvered, when more than four-score years 
had visited them, how freely flowed forth the melody 
of his leading voice amid the sacred strains of public 
worship I His favorite tunes of Mear and Old Hun- 
dred, wedded to these simply sublime words, 

* While shepherds watched their flocks by night.' 

and — 

* Praise God, from whom all blessing flow,* 

seem even now to fall sweetly, as they did upon my 
childish ear. These, and similar ancient harmonies, 
mingled with the devout prayers that morning and 
evening hallowed his home and its comforts ; she, the 
loved partner of his days, being often sole auditor. 
Thus, in one censor rose the praise which every day 
seemed to deepen. God's goodness palled not on 
their spirits because it had been long continued. 
Thev rejoiced that it was * new every morning, and 
fresh every evening.' " 

A Monster Organ. — A gentleman writing from 
Hull, England, gives the following description of an 
orgail about to be built in London for the new Crystal 
Palace at Sydenham. 

** I have just seen the scheme of the monster organ 
to be built for the Crystal Palace at Sydenham. Its 
contemplated erection has not, as yet, been made 
public, so that you will, doubtless, be apprised of its 
dimensions before any one in America at least. It 
will be a prodigious instrument, at least three times 
as large as any ever constructed. It is to occupy a 
position at the east end of the transept. It will con- 
tain, in all, one hundred and thirty-nine stops, and 
ten thousand one hundred and thirteen pipes : 

The Great Organ, 40 stops and 8,183 pipes. 

The Choir Organ, 20 " 1,682 " 

The Swell Organ, 22 " 1,624 " 

The Solo Organ, 27 « 2,080 " 

The Pedal Organ, 80 " 1,T50 " 

It will be one hundred and twenty feet high, 
fifty feet deep, with a breadth of ninety-five feet, and 
will have four rows of keys. 

The cost of this mammoth instrument is to be 
£25,000, or $125,000 ! The bellows will be worked by 
steam. 

Mr. Hill, of London, has the contract for its con- 
struction, and three years are allowed him for its 
completion. The largest pipe will be sixty-four feet 
long, which is double the length of any now in use. 
It will be built in stories, like a house, with staircases, 
&c. The sides of the case will be of glass, and the 
64 feet pipe to stand. in front." 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 

N.B. — Correspondents must always send a stamp, if 
they expect an answer to their inquiries, other than in 
the Pioneer. 

P. P. — Fratn the West. — You can undoubtledly pro- 
cure good instruction in Chicago. As to the exercises 
you speak of, teachers differ in their opinions as to 
their usefulness. Our own mind is, that where a 
black board is used, the teacher can better adapt him- 
self to the capacities of the class ; for who that has 
had much experience does not know that no two 
classes of pupils require the same exercises. In all 
probability we shall visit Chicago this fall, and hold 
a Convention ; but the time is not yet specified. 

Z. F. B.—Stoningtouj C^.— -The " modus operandi" 
of publishing music, is either to pay for the printing 
yourself, or get some publisher to do the same. If you 
do the former, each page will cost you from $3 to $10. 

J5. L. — ^You are only one of many who have desired 
us to publish a Thanksgiving Anthem. The one in 
the present number we think will please all, from its 
chaste simplicity, and its adaptedness to the wants of 
choirs generally. 

S. — Madison, Wis. — The new edition of the Cottage 
Glees is now complete, and has a large number of new 
and beautiful glees and four-part songs, which have 
never before been published in this country. The 
price for the new edition is $5 00 per dozen ; specimen 
copies sent by mail, and postage paid, 50 cents. Ad- 
dress the publisher, F. J. Huntington. 

JV. C— 'Otsego Co.— Our publisher, F. J. Hunting- 
ton, Esq., will return from Europe in the Collins 
8teamer>that leaves Liverpool August 25th (we write, 
this July 26) ; consequently he will be in New York, 
early in September. 

V. S — Western JVew York. — Ere you receive this, 
the new edition of the " Cythara" will be ready for 
delivery. More than fifty new and choice pieces of 
music have been added, and it is now pronounced by 
the best professional judges the most perfect church 
music book extant. From the first day the " Cythara" 
was issued there has been a steady increase of sales, 
and the very highest encomiums have been bestowed 
on the worli from every section of our land. 



A Yankee Bogle-Player in England. — Some ten 
or twelve years since, an American bugle-player con- 
cluded to make a trip to England, to learn, by per- 
sonal observation, the state of instrumental music in 
that country. A day or, two after his arrival in Lon- 
don, (in which place he was almost a total stranger,) 
he saw an advertisement in the Times for a bugle- 
player in one of the regiments of the Guards. Our 
American presented himself the next morning to the 
band-muster of the regiment, and introduced himself 
by saying that he had seen an advertisement for a 
bugle-player, and he had come to offer himself as a 
candidate for that situation. 

The band-master, not thinking that the stranger 
presented a very promising appearance, treated him 
rather cavalierly, but finally told him that there would 
be a rehearsal the next morning, and he^ might come 
and show what he could do, intimating at the same 
time that his qualifications must be very high to 
obtain the place. Nothing daunted, our American 
made his appearance with his E. flat bugle in his hand 
and took his place in the band. 

The rehearsal commenced with a new piece contain- 
ing a solo for the clarinet, which the performer upon 
that instrument found great difficulty in executing. 

After several failures, the Yankee bugle-player I 



requested permission of the band-master to play the 
solo upon the bugle. 

The band-master laughed at him, and ridiculed the 
idea of his being able to perform it upon that instru- 
ment. However, the American being very sanguine, 
consent to the trial was finally obtained, and the 
band having performed the prelude, the solo was 
commenced ; but scarcely had our hero sounded half 
a dozen notes when everybody else ceased playing,. 
and listened with wonder and admiration to the magic 
notes. 

The solo was concluded, having been executed to 
perfection. An universal storm of applause shook 
the building. 

The band-master, rushing up to the performer and 
grasping his hand, exclaimed ; " Who are you ?" 
*' My name is Kendall," replied the Yankee. " What, 
Edward Kendall of Boston ? You are not only the 
greatest bugle-player of America, but also of the 
world," said the band-master. 

The rehearsal was over for the day, and Ned Ken- 
dall was the guest of the band during his stay in 
London. — Peabody^s American Chronicle. 

Music in the House. — A house without music is 
like a nursery without children — silent, gloomy, and 
desolate. Music is the harmonic soul of life, breathed 
or suggested everywhere in nature, and only absent 
from the lips and souls of those who are " fit for trea- 
son, stratagems and spoils." 

The influences of music are not only soothing and 
delightful to the ear, but are refining, purifying, and 
exalting to the mind and heart. The souf lives its 
rarest hours in the atmosphere of melody and song, 
and we contemplate Paradise not unfittingly, as real- 
izing our supremest dream of felicity, with its musical 
enchantments, its hymning seraphs who " adore and 
burn" with ecstasies that can find utterance only in 
song. Experience attests the habituation of childhood 
to music, as to the presence of flowers, is one of the 
surest means of toning down harsh temner and evil 
passions in the bud 

WHiSTLiNG.-^Speaking of bores, we can scarcely 
imagine one capable of inflicting more twisting 
misery than an intolerable whistler. A dulcet p p 
fife we can stand, when all the nation is " armed and 
equipped," &c , on training day, and the drum, with 
its flang, flang, flang, serves to drown its screams ; 
but to listen to a poor air, badly murdered by a poor 
pucker, we prefer death in some easier if not quicker 
way. We always think of the French stage-driver, 
who being annoyed by such a bore, suddenly turned 
upon him with " my frien^, vat for you all time visles? 
You loss your dog, eh ?" The whistle was plugged ! 

Left-handed Compliment. — A young exquisite waa 
lately listening to a lady friend singing a song, ia 
which the following lines occur : ^ 

" By that fair brow where innocence reposes, 
Like moonlight resting upon snow." 

Looking at him intently, she divided the words in 
the first line in a manner rather difierent from th« 
true version, and not particularly complimentary^ 
thus : 

" By that fair brow tohere in no sense reposes, 
Lilce moonlight resting upon snow." 

Secular Music on Sundays. — A correspondent 
writes : — " I have seen some remarks in this morning's. 
Times relative to secular music on Sundays. I am a 
friend to harmony, I hope ; but if I could induee a 
very bad performer on the cornopean from making 
Sunday hideous, in the region of Federal Court, it 
would, I am sure, confer a benefit on the quiet folks 
in that neighbcihood. Respect for the comfort and 
feelings of others is an evidence of gentlemanly con- 
sideration, which your Sunday banjo and cornopean 
players do not seeuL to show*" 
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THE REVISED OR ANTHEM EDITION OF 



"JL" JE3L iXaL JtrC 

NOW READYII 



Fifty new Anihtmt and «electpieeei added ! 1 1 For 70 cents, or |7 50 per dosen. 

The new and reyised edition of this great work is now ready-* The nnusual variety and nmnber of pieces, warrant the Publisher 
in saying that it is the most perfect book of the kind ever published in the world. 

There are upwards of one thousand pieces of Music, comprising anthems and select pieces for every public occasion in which 
the church participates. Among these are found twenty Thanksgiving Anthems, eight Christmas Anthems, eight Funeral Pieces, 
twenty Installation and Dedication Anthems, four for Independence, twelve for Temperance, besides pieces for many other occa* 
sions too numerous to mention. 

There are, also, on« hundred and senfinty Exercises, Catches, Glees and Bounds for the singing school, together with a com- 
plete XUmentary CowM Jor the beginner ; also, upwards of one hundred Quartettes, Trios, Solos and Grand Choruses for the 
concert room. 

Add to the above upwards of seven hundred tunes in every possible metre, and a Sabbath School department, and a faint idea 
may be obtained of this truly admirable work. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 



** A popular follower of its wonderfully popular predecessor, 
* The Dulcimer.' "— ilTew York Evangelist. 

^ Just what we expected from a knowledge of Mr. Woodbnry^s 
exquisite productions before issued."— Fcr0r0nn«« {Vt.) Inde- 
pendent. 

*^ The reputation of Mr. Woodbury as a writer of music is a 
sure guarantee of merit and excellence."— J^<mntoto City ( Wie^ 

" A book of real merit." — Wayne County (Bonesdale^ Penn.) 
fferald. 

•* We commend ' The Cythara • to the perusal of all lovers of 
music."— OW Colony {PtymotUh^ Mase.) Memorial. 

** Universal opinion will pronounce this to be one of the finest 
collections of the Abj.**— Michigan State {Laneing^ Mich.) 
Journal. 

*' Of the author's own compositions w<^ need not speak; they 
are appreciated by every lover of good muBic^—Sdota Oanette. 

" * The Cythara ' exceeds all other books in its variety of 
Sacred, Select, and Sabbath School Music."— ^of^aM; (jUhio) 
Jiejlector, 

*' In a small space is compressed much valuable musical mat- 
ter."— ATew York Tribune, 



** A book of great merit, and becoming as popular as the other 
works of its talented author."— AT. Y. Jour, of Com. 

" As a book of instruction and musical treasure it will proba- 
bly have no superior."- Fafer&wry (Corni.) American. 

" It is, perhaps, the best arranged and most interesting work 
of the kind that has been presented to the public."— /J(p4ri< oj 
the Times, Bataoia, AT. Y. 

*' A work that should be in the hands of all pupils and teach- 
ers."— Ptotoftw^, AT. Y. Republican, 

" Edited by Mr. Woodbury, the most popular composer of 
church music in this coxmiry. "—Whitehally jT. T., Democrat. 

" The author's music is of that character which takes hold of 
the popular taste and enjoys an unprecedented popularity."— 
Keu> Hampahire, Haalma^ Telegraph, 

" We predict a greater sale of this Work than * The Dulcimer' 
ever had."— jEZmtro, AT. F., Republica/n. 

" The simple announcement of anything from Mr. Woodbury's 
pen at once raises a desire for its possesaion."- Vergennee^ Yt,^ 
Ind&pend^nt. 

" Will be found to supply the wants of th* musical world bet- 
ter than any other book now published."— i>a% {Dayton^ Ohio) 
Empire, 



OPINIONS OF PRACTICAL TEACHERS AND MUSICIANS. 



«< * The Cythara ' proves to be a work of great merit, and is 
hailed by all scientific musicians as a work of which the author 
need not be ashamed. I have examined almost every tune, and 
am sure that in worth, value and merit, it never was surpassed ; 
some of its features are entirely new."—//". P. Tuttle^ Ohio. 

" * The Cythara ' is just the thing for all occasion.'-'— ^«»ry 
Ayer^Jiew York. 

'* After a thorough examination of * The Cythara ' I am of 
opinion that it is superior to any other work of which I have any 
knowledge, now in use."— ^a«. T. Mancfiester, Wis. 

" The best book extant—* The Cythara.' "—.A. W, AleoDander^ 
Pa. 

" From the hasty perusal I have given * The Cythara,' I have 
been pleased with it."— iVo/ G. HT. AUen, Ohio. 

" I find *The Cythara' the most complete collection of gooa 
practical music extant. "-^C>. P. Bigelow, Maine. 

" Having examined * The Cythara,' I have determined to 
introduce it into my schools." — Stephen Johnson^ Nefuo York. 

" I consider it the best collection of Sacred Music I have ever 
seen."- t/oifen F. GUbhart^ Penn. 

** We have three of Mr. W.'s works in use at present. We 
have proved them long and /aiihfuUyj and feel both pleased 



and profited. There are many good works, some beUert but 
these we consider besf^—Wm. L. LindsUy^ Wis. 

** I consider ' The Cythara ' decidedly the most valuable musl- - 
cal book ever offered to the public."— CJ^*. Conklvn^ AT. Y, 

** > The Cythara ' is believed by our whole community to be the 
best book ever offered to the pubUc."— iS". £. Jfbreross, Mercer, 
Pa. 

** We use * The Cythara ' in our choir, and think it the best 
book extant"— -4. iS. CfHMth, Mecca, Ohio. ^ 

"I think * The Cythara' the best collection of Church Music 
I ever examined."— Wm. Seal, PosemUe, Ind. 

" The more I examine * The Cythara,' the better I like it. It 
is peculiarly adapted to the wants of the social circle, and as a 
text book for choirs, it is unsurpassed by any work with which 
I am acquainted."— .4. K. Hebwd. 

An eminent musician from the west, writes :— " * The Cythara » 
has fully met our expectations, and I hesitate not to say that it 
comprises as much good music as all of the other eight books ' 
put together that we now use In our choir." Here are enume- 
rated some of the most popular books of church music ever pub- 
lished in the United States, and all of them put together, the wri- 
ter remarks, do not contain as much good music as " The Cythara." 



MAUMEE AND PERRYSBURG MUSICAL CONVENTION. 

Resolved, 

That we welcome with profound gratitude and delight " The Cythara," and deem it to be eminently calculated to give 
a character, style, and effectiveness to the art of music, that the people and age require. 



NORTHVILLE, MICH., CONVENTION. 

Resolved by the Teachers and Choriators present, 

That while we have regarded '* The Dulcimer," Mr. Woodbury's former book, yrlth great favor, and would cling to it 
still as an old and valued friend, we nevertheless, hail its successor, " The Cythara," as a desideratum every way worthy to become 
like its predecessor, a favorite with the public, and that we will recommend its introduction and use among the Chohrs under our 
care, and wherever else we have an influence. 

* « * Single copies of " THE CYTHARA " will be forwarded by mail, post-paid, to Teachers and Leaders of Choirs, on remit- 
ting 60 cents in money or postage stamps, to the Publisher. 

*^* A supply of the first Edition of " The Cythara "will be kept on hand for the accommodation and convenience of those 
Who may wish to have it. Parties ordering will please be particular to state which Edition they desire. 

F. J. HUimNGTON, Pabluher, 23 Park Eow, New Tork. 
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HOME. 

Till me, fairest reader, thou 
Who haat travelled far and wide. 

Seen the sweetest roses blow, 
And the brightest rivers glide ; 

Say, of all thine eyes have seen. 
Which the fairest land has been f 

Sister, shall I tell thee where 
Natnre seems most blest and fair, 

Far above all climes beside f — 
*Ti8 where those we lore abide ; 

And that little spot is best 

Which the loved one's foot h&th pressed. 



AN AUTOBIOORAPHT 

OVA 

PEIMA DQNNA 
O^kmtlnned.) 

It would be •operflaoua to dwell very minutely on 
those years of education, pleasures, and school griefs, 
that, like a bridge, unite childhood to womanhood.' 
The sketch of a day, of a week, would suffice for the 
picture of years. Time passed gently on ; and 
amid the same round of occupations, the same friends, 
the same teachers, and, with few exceptions, the same 
Bchooi-fellows, I grew in age ahd knowledge, till the 
lapse of ten happy years found me in the first bloom 
of youth, hope, and ambition. My voice, from the 
first, had been highly esteemed by Herr Schnieder, 
our singing-master. Ten years of skilful tuition bad 
developed it into a soprano of such sweetness, flexi- 
bility, and compass as, it was said, had never before 
been heard within the walls of the academy. 

Nor, though the education afforded by the academy 
was expressly musical, were the more plain and not 
less necessary branches of knowledge neglected. 
French, English, and Italian were taught in the best 
manner ; together with writing, arithmetic, and geo- 
graphy. On Sundays, we all went, hand in hand and 
two by two, to the neighboring church, and with our 
youthful voices swelled the solemn hymns and sweet 
responses. In the evening, we read aloud by turns 
from the Bible, or perhaps some pious discourse trans- 
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lated from Isaac Milner, and sometimes a few pages 
from Elopstock's Messiah. On Wednesday, we had a 
half-holiday, when we madei little excursions to the 
forest or the river-side ; and at night we had cream- 
cake for supper. 

Such was the school when I entered it — ^a lonely, 
ignorant, fatherless child, sent out by the bounty of 
strangers. Such was it at the time when I resume my 
narrative, when I was perhaps- seventeen or eighteen 
years of age. I had heard at long intervals during 
this period from toy kind friend and patron, Mr. 
Grimaldi, and always with the same unwearied kind- 
ness and paternal solicitude. His letters, coming 
seldom, told of many changes — of domestic sorrow, 
of sickness, of a checkered and a fatiguing life ; and 
after a time I heard that he was dead. I grieved 
much for him, and often. To this day, I think of him 
with love and gratitude. So ended all my connection, 
for life, with the country of my birth. 

Herr Stolberg was the first musician of our quarter 
of Grermany. He held the appointment of chapel- 
master to the Grand Duke, examined the classes of the 
academy in harmony every month, and we were all in 
great awe of his celebrity, his quick black eye, his 
harsh voice, and his impatient temper. His compo- 
sitions were singularly affecting ; as a contrapuntist, 
he was, perhaps, not excelled even by the great mas- 
ters ; be had studied under Beethoven, won the gold 
medal at the Strasbourg Festival, and had lately pro- 
duced an oratorio on the anniversary of the Grand 
Duke's wedding-day. 

I was sitting one morning In the class with some of 
my elder schoolfellows, when the door opened sud- 
denly, and Herr Stolberg walked in, accompanied by 
Madame Eloes. He laid his bat on a table, and drew 
a paper from his pocket. < Ladies,' he said, iu his 
quick, decisive tone, * I have the honor to inform you 
that, in consequence of the departure of Mademoiselle 
Uhden for Berlin, there will shortly be a vacancy for 
a first soprano in the choir of the Chapel Royal. It is 
the gracious pleasure of His Highness to select a lady 
from this academy to fill the situation ; and I am 
therefore directed to announce to you, that as many as 
desire to compete will be heard on this day week in 
the music-room of the institution. A selection from 
the Messiah of Handel and the Creation of Haydn 
has been appointed for each candidate to sing ; and 
His Highness will attend in person at your perform- 
ance'— and Herr Stolberg laid the list of music on the 
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the desk of Madame Kloss, bowed once more all 
aroand, and left the room as abruptly as he had 
entered it. 

I need not say what an excitement raged among the 
soprani of the Schwartzenfelden Academy Royal of 
Music during the week that succeeded this announce- 
ment. Many of the girls said that it was useless to 
compete with me since I had the finest Toice there. 
But they practised, nevertheless; and nothing was 
heard from morning till night but the selections from 
Haydn and Handel. For my own part, I scarcely 
sang a note. I felt that rest and thought would aid 
me better in that momtnt, which I knew was the most 
eventful of my life. 

The week passed by, and the day of trial came. In 
the morning I went out and wandered by myself in 
the pathways of the wood that lay beyond the town. Here 
all was so still — so holy. Confidence and peace passed 
suddenly into my breast I wept. I could have sung 
then, and sung as I had for days but faintly pictured 
to myself. But I would not break the enchanted 
silence of the place. I hastened back to the academy, 
and remained in the library alone till I was summoned 
to dress for the evening. There were five competitors 
besides myself. Three sang very well, and the other 
two indifferently. The best was a young girl named 
Bebecca Leo. Her father was a Jewish merchant and 
money-lender in the town, and was reported to be 
wealthy. Rebecca was not so happy in the school as 
most or us, for I regret to say that many of the pupils 
•voided the Jewess, whose father they called Der 
Wueherer. We had often done each other little kind- 
nesses. Sh^ was lonely. I pitied her, and she was 
grateful for my attention. 

At six o'clock we were in the music hall. Herr 
Stolberg sat at the piano ; the students occupied 
benches at the extremity of the room ; Madame Kloss 
and the teachers were ranged along one side of 
the platform, and we, the performers, at the other. 
At a quarter past six the Grand Duke entered with 
his suite — the list of our names was placed before him, 
and we began. My name was the fourth in succession, 
BO I had some little time to wait. The first candidate 
began — ^I strove in vain to recall the feelings of the 
morning— I felt my breath flutter and my whole frame 
trembling. I tried to read the words, in the vuin 
effort to abstract my thoughts to their exalted sense. 
Alas ! the letters swam before my eyes, and it was 
with difficulty I could restrain my tears. A gentle 
hand was laid upon my arm ; < It is your turn, Alice,' 
said Rebecca. 

I rose and crossed to the piano — the Grand Duke 
looked up and scrutinised me attentively — I thought I 
should have fallen, and laid my hand upon the instru- 
ment for support ; a band was laid upon it and 
instantly withdrawn. I turned involuntarily, and saw 
Herr Stolberg gazing at me with an unwonted cordi- 
aluy in his dark eyes. He pretended to be arranging 
some music near where my hand was laid. 

* Fear nothing, Fraiilein Alice,' he muttered in a 
low voice ; *you alone are capable of the part.' 

This strange encoaragement from ttie formidable 
maestro almost took away my breath with surprise ; 
in a moment he had commenced the symphony, and I 
began. I was so terrified that I know not how I sang 
the opening bars; indeed I have no recollection of 
singing them at all. I was in a whirlwind— concert- 
room, Grand Duke, music, all vanished from before 
my eyes. After a few moments, I seemed to hear the 
silver notes of my own voice rising above the accom- 
paniment like a bird from the forest — ^as if at were 
some other person, and I were listening to them. 
Gradually this sensation left me ; I fancied myself 
once more in the still wood, the sense and mi^esty of 
the words seemed again unfolded to me, and the full 
tide of deep religious enthusiasm rushed over my soul, 
and poured itself forth in the superhuman gladness of 



that inspired song in which the people of Zion are 
bidden to * rejoice greatly !' 

When I had concluded and resumed my seat, my 
heart was beating, it is true, but no longer with appre- 
hension. The other five looked from me to one 
another, the eyes of Madame Kloss were full of tears, 
and a burst of half-uttered bravos proceeded from 
the end of the hall where the male students were 
seated. 

• Was I not right, Fraulein Alice ?' said Herr Stol- 
berg, as he came over to me, after speaking for a few 
moments with the Grand Duke. ^ Take my arm, that 
I may introduce you to His Highness. He says it is 
unnecessary for the two other candidates to sing, for 
he has selected yon.' 

With the appointment of first soprano to the Chapel 
Royal, I also received that of sub-professor of singing 
to the academy, and was next in authority to my 
former master, Herr Schnieder. I was, consequently, 
removed from the pupils' dormitory, and allowed a 
separate bed-chamber, with a sitting-room attached. 
In the latter, a small piano was placed for my accom- 
modation, and that of any private pupils whom I might 
obtain, and whom I was henceforth permitted, |)y the 
laws of the academy, to instruct I had five or six 
before three weeks had elapsed. This unusual good- 
fortune was the result of my chapel situation ; for, on 
the departure of Mademoiselle Uhden, three families, 
where she had been a teacher of singing, had instantly 
transferred their patronage to me, as her succeesor. 

Life was now all happiness, and fate seemed smiling 
upon me. His Highness repeatedly honored me with 
his approbation, and the Grand Duchess frequently 
sent for me when the evening-service was concluded, 
to sing her favorite morceaux from the oratorios of 
Handel, and the masses of Mozart. They were a most 
unassuming and domestic couple— dignified, it is true, 
but glad to lay aside the ceremonies of royalty, 
and in private to place everybody around them at 
ease, and even ready themselves to take a part in 
a glee or motet. At last, It became the rule for me 
to attend in the drawing-room every Sunday evening ; 
and as Herr Stolberg was likewise invited, we went 
together. Thus we became to be — ^I had almost said 
friends, but that is not the word ; for though the great 
maestro was, in his abrupt way, kind and even familiar, 
I could never forget his fame, his superior position, 
and the authority of his appointment in the palace. 
Besides, he was forty years of age, and to a girl of 
seventeen that appears no inconsiderable seniority. 
But there is another person whom I have hitherto 
delayed to name. I would break off even now rather 

than But it is useless, and I can avoid it no 

longer. 

The Baron von Bacboffen, master of the horse to His 
llighness the Grand Duke, was the youngest nobleman 
in the little band who composed the royal suite. I 
never sang in the chapel but I saw him there ; my 
attendance was never commanded at the palace, but he 
was there also. The families where I taught were of 
the first importance in the state, and frequently invited 
to the royal circle : I seldom went to their houses, but 
I encountered him either going or coming ; and some- 
times he would visit them when he knew that I was 
giving the lesson. It would be useless for me to deny 
that these silent attentions dwelt more upon my mind 
than I would then confess even to myself. I tried not 
to think of them ; I left myself no idle moments — I 
read, practised, conversed more than ever with my 
young friends in the academy, and fancied I succeeded. 
The baron was very young— not yet of age. His face 
was the most beautiful I have ever beheld, and I have 
seen many since that time. It was fair, boyishly fair, 
and his clear blue eyes wore an expression of tender- 
ness, that sank strangely into my heart. Besides, he 
was the most accomplished gentleman of the court — 
the best rider, the finest shot, the most graceful dancer 
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in the m'muet, the readiest wit, the sweetest singer. It 
is DO wonder that he should win the heart of an 
obscure foreigner, whose only recommendations were 
her youth, ier innocence, and her voice. 

At the pftlaoe, it was found that his voice harmo- 
nised deliciously with mine ; and when but a few were 
present, and the evening was very private, His High- 
ness used to express a wish, which was interpreted into 
a command, that the baron would sing a duet from the 
Creation, or the Mount of Olives j with Mademoiselle 
Hoflfmann. ( To he continued.) 



V flEMARKS ■ ON HANDEL'S . MUSIC. 

{From Parker*8 Masioal Biogrctphy.) 

The taste in music both of the Germans and the 
Italians, is suited to the different characters of the 
two nations. That of the first is rough and martial ; 
and their music consists of strong effects, produced, 
without much delicacy, by the rattle of a number of 
instruments. The Italians, from their strong and 
lively feelings, have endeavored in their music to 
I express all the agitations of the soul, from the most 
• *g delicate sensations of love, to the most violent effects 
of hatred and despair ; and this in a great degree by 
the, modulation of a single part. 

Handel formed his taste upon that of his country- 
men, but by the greatness and sublimity of his genius, 
he has worked up such effects as are astonishing. 
Some of the best Italian masters, by the* delicacy of 
their modulation, have so deeply entered into all the 
different sensations of the human heart, that they may 
I almost be said to have the passions of mankind at 

their command ; at least of that part of mankind 
\v]iose lively feelings are somewhat raised to a pitch 
with their own. 
When we consider two kinds of music so very dif- 
^ feront in character as that of Handel, and that of the 

y best Italians, and bdth carried to so great a degree of 

perfection, we cannot be surprised at seeing warm 
advocates for each. Handel's music must be allowed 
to have had some advantages over theirs, independent 
of its real merit. The fuUriess, strength, and spirit of 
his music, is wonderfully well suited to the common 
sensations of mankind, which must be roused a little * 
roughly, and are not of a cast to be easily worked up- 
on, by delicacies. Thus he takes in all the unpreju- 
diced part of mankind. For in his sublime strokes, of 
which lie has many, he acts as powerfully upon the 
most knowing as upon the ignorant. Another advan- 
';^ tage which he has over the Italians, is owing to them- 

selves. The quantity of bad music from Italy, pre- 
judices many against the good. 

I would conclude, that both those who indiscrimi- 
nately condemn Handel's compositions, and those who 
in like manner condemn the Italian music, are equally 
^ to blame as prejudiced or ignorant deciders. And I 

^ would recommend it to all true lovers of music, to 

examine with candor, and, I may even add, with some 
degree of reverence, the compositions of men whose 
great abilities in their profession do honor to human 
nature. I think it is highly probable, that whatever 
delicacies appear in Handel's music, are owing to his 
journey into Italy ; and likewise that the Italians are 
much indebted to him for their management of the 
instrumental parts that accompany the voice ; in 
which indeed some few of them have succeeded admi- 
rably well. And as some proof of Handel's influence 
in Italy, it is, I believe, an undoubted fact, that French 
horns were never used there as an accompaniment to 
^ the voice, till Handel introduced them. 



* It is only Handel'i general character that is here opposed to 
that of the Italians. For though the cast of his mind was more 
towards the great and sublime than any olher style, yet he some- 
times excels the Italians themselves even in the passionate and 
pathetic. 



But however well some of the Italians may have 
succeeded in the management of the instrumentui 
parts in their song-music, there is one point in whicfi 
Handel stands alone, and in which he may possibly 
never be equalled : I mean in the instrumental parts 
of his choruses, and full church music. In these he 
has given innumerable instances of unbounded genius. 
In shost, there is such a sublimity in many of tbo 
effects he has worked up by the combination of instru- 
ments and voices, that they seem to be rather the 
effect of inspiration, than of knowledge in music. 

But in order to make a right judgment of his abili- 
ties in music, attention must constantly be had to its 
two different species, viz., the instrumental and vocul. 

The excellence of the former consists in the strength 
and fullness of its harmony ; that of the latter in the 
delicacy and propriety of its melody. 

Handel was not so excellent in air, where there is 
no strong character to mark or passion to express. Ho 
had not the art, for which the Italians have ever been 
remarkable, the art of trifling with grace and delicacy. 
His turn was for greater things, in expressing which it is 
hard to say, whether he excelled most in his air, or in 
his harmony. This may be proved even from his ora- 
torios, where he has failed the most and the oftenest. 
But in his old operas there are numberless instances of 
his abilities in the vocal way, such as it would be diflS- 
cult to parallel out of the greatest masters, whose 
excellence lay in ihat particular species. 

And here I may observe, there are indeed some few 
sounds, which nature herself employs to express the 
strong emotions of the human heart, which the voice 
may imitate. But it is common for the masters not 
only to forget the nature and extent of this imitative 
power in music, but also to mistake the subject on 
which to employ it. A too close attachment to some 
particular words in a sentence hath often misled them 
from the general meaning of it. Handel himself, 
from his imperfect acquaintance with the English lan- 
guage, has sometimes fallen into these mistakes. A 
composer ought never to pay his attention to single 
words, excepting they have an uncommon energy, and 
contain some passion or sentiment. To do Handel 
justice, he is generally great and masterly, where the 
language and poetry are well adapted to his purpose. 
The English tongue abounds with monosyllables and 
consonants. Though these cannot always be avoided, 
yet the writers of musical dramas should always pick 
out such as are the least harsh and disagreeable to the 
ear. The same regard must be paid to the sentiments 
as to the language. The more simple and natural 
they are, the more easily will music express them. 
There was a time (says Mr. Addison) when it was 
laid down as a maxim, that nothing was capable of 
being well set to music that was not nonsense. This 
satire is equally just and beautiful. But though the 
sense of such production& cannot be too strong, the poet- 
ry of them may be too fine. If it abounds with noble 
images, and high wrought descriptions, and contains 
little of character, sentiment, or passion, the best com- 
poser will have no opportunity of exerting his talents. 
Where there is nothing capable of being expressed, all 
he can do is to entertain his audience with mere orna- 
mental passages of his own invention. But graces and 
flourishes must rise from the subject of the composition 
in which they are employed, just as flowers and fes- 
toons from the design of the building. It is from 
their relation to the whole that these minuter parts 
derive their value. 

It was not to be dissembled, that the manly cast of 
Handel's mind often led him into a kind of melody 
ill suited to the voice ; that he was apt to depart 
from the style which the species of composition 
demanded, and run into passages purely instrumental. 
Yet 80 admirable is the contrivance, and so beautiful 
the modulation in some of his pieces, where this devia- 
tion is most conspicuous, that the best judge of music. 
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who examines them as a critic, will hardly have the 
heart to execute bis office : and while the laws of It 
compel him to arraign the faulti will be almost sorry 
to see it corrected. 

To conclude, there is in his world such a fullness, 
force, and energy, that the harmony of Handel may 
always be compared to the antique figure of Hercules, 
which seems to be nothing but muscles and sinews \ 
and his melody may be likened to the Venus of Medi- 
cis, which is all grace and delicacy. 

Whatever shall be thought of this attempt to do 
justice to his memory, too much reason there is for 
believing that the interests of religion and bumauity 
are not so strongly guarded, or so firmly secured, as 
easily to spare those succors, or forego those assistan- 
ces which are ministered to them from the elegant 
urts. 

They refine and exalt our ideas of pleasure, which, 
when rightly understood, and properly pursued, is the 
• very end of our existence. They improve and settle 
our ideas of taste, which, when founded on solid and 
consistent principles, explains the causes, and heigh- 
tens the effects of whatever is beautiful or excellent, 
whether in the works of the creation or in the produc- 
tions of humaa skill. 

They adorn and embellish the face of nature ; the 
tallest of men they sharpen and invigorate ; the man- 
ners they civilize and polish ; in a word, they soften 
the cares of life, and render its heaviest calamities 
much more supportable by adding to the number of 
its innocent enjoyments. 



NOTES FROM THE EDITOR'S DIARY. 

Obcrlirif Aug, 23. — Although we had been led to 
expect much from the choir at Oberlin, we had not 
imagined it so far in advance of any other body of 
singers with which we have ever met in the State of 
Ohio. The regular choir of the church numbers over 
two hundred well- trained members ; adding to this the 
large number of musicians that attended the convention 
from abroad, we are safe in saying that such gatherings 
are seldom seen out of our large cities ; everything 
too was so well arranged, that nothing could occasion 
any inconvenience or delay. The beautiful and com- 
modious hall of the new chapel, was the daily place 
of meeting, while the large church, with its magnifi- 
cent new organ, was worthy of the large body of sing- 
ers, and the three thousand audience, that assembled 
there, at the concert. Although the convention had 
performed no less than ten anthems from the new 
edition of the " Cy thara," at the commencement exer- 
cises during the day, yet there were a vitality and 
animation in the evening performance, that won 
high encomiums from the assembled multitude. But, 
all this is no more than one should expect from 
Obirlin, where education, refinement, and above all, 
a high moral tone pervades society. 

There seemed but one "drawback;" this was the 
absence of Prof. Allen, whose health would not allow 
of his being present. We firmly believe that Prof. 
Allen has aoae more to elevate the holy cause of 
church music, than any other man now living in 
the west^ We also have to regret the absence of one 
or two other ardent workers in the cause of music. 
God grant a epeedy recovery of health, and prosper 
them in the noble duties of their blessed art. 

The following were chosen as delegates to the con- 
vention at Washington : — 

• Prop. G. W. Allen. 

Mr. J M. Martling; 
" Smith Penfield. 
" E. A. Perkins. 
*• A. A. Thompson. 
'* William W. Ck>0K. 



JVarthvUle, Mich. August 30.— In this small but 
delightful village, we were greeted, as we have been 
years before, by a band of noble hearts, whose perse- 
vering labors in music, have been crowned with the 
highest success. " Abraham and Ishmael," was given 
in fine style, unaided by any foreign* talent. The - 
solos were well sustained by a lady of whom the west 
may well be proud ; and the choruses were rendered 
to the satisfaction of a large and intelligent audi- 
ence from the surrounding country. Dr. B. S. Taylor, 
and lady, were appointed as delegates to the National 
Convention at Washington., in February next. 

Yarmouth^ Sept. 19. — ^The Cape Cod Musical Asso- 
ciation held their second annual meeting here, on the 
17th and 18th inst. ; and, as was the case last year, a 
full and enthusiastic gathering took place. The ladies 
(bless their pleasant faces, aye, and voices too!) 
in particular, were out in full numbers, and the 
soprano and alto we have never heard better sustained. 
Delegations from the neighboring towns poured into 
Yarmouth, by land and by sea, on the days of meet- 
ing ; and let the association but have the fostering 
care of "leading spirits,'' and we predict for it a 
high success and eminence in every branch of our 
noble art 

The following members were appointed as delegates 
to Washington : — 

Rev. a, R. Packard. 
S. P. Chase, Esq. 

Madison, Wis. — This city, the capital of Wisconsin, 
is certainly one of the most romantic and picturesque 
places we have ever had the pleasure of visiting. 
Some of the best singers of the State were present, and 
two concerts were given, at one of which the Oratorio 
from the " Cy thara " was performed before a crowded • 
and highly delighted audience. Although the number 
attending the con^ntion was not large, yet we have 
never heard better singing out of our large cities. 

Beaver Daniy Wis. — A severe storm of snow and 
hail set in the day we commenced, yet the singers 
were out in respectable numbers. To the great credit 
of the association, a glee concert was given, and 
the Oratorio^rom the " Cythara " performed to a large 
audience, notwithstanding a most violent snow storm. 

Oct. 8fA, 9M and lOfA, were spent very pleasantly at 
Granville, III. The convention was not large, but the 
true spirit prevailed and made ample amends Ibr the 
want of numbers. We had the pleasure of greeting 
with the warm shake of the hand, our old friend 
S. C. Barrett, Esq., formerly of Windham, Vt., but now 
a successful music-teacher in Putnam Co. 111. Several 
other eminent teachers from the surrounding country 
were present and entered with whole hearts into the 
work and enjoyments of the occasion. 

We must Just refer to the delightful country, and 
rolling prairies stretching away in the distance, clothed 
with one vast harvest of plenty. 

Oct. Ibth. \%th and 17^, we should have spent at 
McGrawville, but that pest of western life, fever and 
ague, made us shake, in a physical manner, that we 
little dreamed of, when a student in Europe, we 
labored to acquire the vocal shake. Will our Mc Graw- 
ville friends look with an indulgent eye on our short 
comings in this respect, for we assure them that 
nothing but a most severe indisposition could have 
kept us from them. 

Oct. 23rd, lUh and %bth, at Middleburg, N. Y.— A 
most severe snow-storm kept up its cold and voiceless 
fleece ; notwithstanding this, we had a pleasant con- 
vention, and the people generally greeted us with a 
warm welcome. 

The new Anthems in the " Cythara" were rendered 
finely, considering the short time for practice. 
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New York, December 1, 1855. 

In this age of steam and ** go-a-headitiveness," 
when all are for self, is there not some danger of our 
musical friends, as well as other classes of the com- 
munity being humbugged ? Every profession has its 
quacks, and perhaps none is more deeply cursed in 
this respect than ours. A Music Book for example, 
is published, and at once the country is inundated 
with puffs ; scarcely a paper is issued without glow- 
ing accounts of its '' vast popularity,'' and falsehoods 
are stereotyped by the wholesale I This is a sad state 
of things for our art, and we most respectfully 
request our music teachers and choirs, this fall, not to 
provide themselves with singing books, until they 
have seen and examined for themselves. Do not buy 
a work merely on the statement of a circular or 
advertisement. To our certain knowledge, hundreds, 
if not thousands, the past season have purchased books 
simply on "hearsay,'^ and have since thrown them 
away as totally worthless, after a trial in which they 
did their best to like them. Now, friends and fellow 
teachers, we do not say this to have you use our 
books, but simply to put you on your guard. Pro- 
bably tens of thousands of our singers throughout the 
United States, contemplate getting new books this 
fall, and we repeat emphatically, " examine for your- 
selves." 



Particular Notice. — Mr. Woodbury's residence is 
at Norwalk, Ct., to which place he wishes his letters 
addressed rather than New York. 

His office still remains the same in the city, viz. : 
No. 23 Park Row, up stairs, F. J. Huntington on the 
door; but letters will reach him sooner when away 
from home, by way of Norwalk. Address /. B. Wood- 
bury , JVbrwalky Ct. 

,♦» ALL APPLICATIONS FOR THE -* MUSICAL 
PIONEER," to be addressed to the Publisher, F. J. 
HUNTINGTON, 23 Park Row, JV. F. 

Calls for Musical Conventions. 
Mr. Woodbury has been consulted in regard to hold- 
ing conventions in the following places; Honesdale, 
Pa. ; Auburn, N. Y. ; Romeo, Ohio ; Kalamazoo, Mich, 
(this is the State Convention, and has been organized 
five years, numbering among its members the best 
musicians of the State. Its regular meeting for 1855, 
will take place Thanksgiving week.) Also, Union 
Springs, N. Y. ; Cobleskill, N. Y. ; Waverley, N. Y. ; 
Augusta, N. Y. 

♦» 

TERMS FOR CONDUCTING MUSICAL 
CONVENTIONS. 

In answer to almost daily inquiries, we take this 
opportunity to state that our terms for musical con- 
ventions are from $50 to $150, according to the time 
required, travelling expenses, 4c. 

We always supply books free of expense, save 
transportation, which must be borne by the conven- 
tion. 



SPECIAL NOTICES. 

Name Your State. — Receiving letters, as we do, 
from almost every State of the Union, enclosing sub- 
scribers for the Pioneer, we must beg our friends 
always to add the name of their State and County, as 
there are so many towns of the same name in the 
country — this will prevent* errors and disappoint 
ments — ^Please remember, also, that five is the 
smallest number entitled to club price, and that no 
name is entered upon our books until the subscription 
has been paid. This rule is absolutely necessary, 
as the low price charged will barely cover ex- 
penses. 

The Gbowing West.— Grioos & Co.— Many of our 
readers have but an imperfect idea of the rapid 
increase of some of our Western cities, which have 
arisen like Oases in the Desert ; one of the most 
prominent is Chicago, III. This magnificent city, 
forming, as it were, but yesterday, a portion of the 
vast Western wilderness, now teems with life and 
industry. For one of its citizens to purchase wheat 
to the amount of a Million in one week, is nothing 
extraordinary ; and the broad and liberal foundation 
laid for the support of schools, and the supply of the 
literary demands of its teeming population, are upon 
an almost equally grand scale. To be convinced of 
this, one has but to look in upon the bookstore of the 
Messss. Griogs & Co. — an establishment, for extent 
and variety, hardly excelled by any in this country. 

Their musical department is particularly rich and 
complete : one may here find the productions of all 
our most popular authors, including the Ctthara, 
Dulcimer, as well as other works of Mr. Woodbury. 
They are also agents for the Pioneer. 

A " Strange " Preacher. — His name was Strange. 
Many will think his conduct was strange also. He 
was a zealous preacher, and a sweet singer. Nothing 
gave him so much pleasure as to go about the country 
preaching and singing. A benevolent gentleman, 
well off in worldly geai^ desiring to make him and his 
family comfortable in their declining years, generously 
presented him a title-deed for three hundred and 
twenty acres of land. Strange accepted the donation 
with thankfulness, and went bis way, preaching and 
singing as he went. But after a few months he 
returned, and requested his generous friend to take 
back the little-deed. Surprised at the request, the 
gentleman inquired : 
" Is there any flaw in it ?" *' Not the slightest." 
" Is not the land good?" " First rate." 
" Isn't it healthy ?" ** None more so." 
" Why, then do yoa wish me to take it back? It 
will be a comfortable home for you when you grow 
old, and something for your>wife and children if you 
should be taken away." 

■ " Why, 1^11 tell you. Ever since I've had that deed, 
I've lost my enjoyment in singing. I can't sing my 
favorite hymn with a good conscience any longer.'* 
"What is that?" "This— 

** No foot of land do I posseBS, 
No cottage in the wilderness, 
A poor wayfaring man. 



>" I dwell awhile in tents below, 
~ " "ly wander to and fr 
[ my Oanaan gain. 



Or gladly wander to and fro, 
'Till It ~ 



** Tender's my honse and portion fair 
My treasure and my heart are there, 
And my abiding home.*' 

"There!" said Strange. "I'd rather sing that 
hymn than own America. PlI trust the Lord to tal^e 
care of my wife and children." He continued singing 
and preaching, and preaching and singing, and the 
Lord did take care of him and his children after 
him. 
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HINTS ON CHURCH ]\OT3IC— No. 3. 

A TRUSTY, valuable member of any choir ^s the one 
who is always ready to countenance, assist and sup- 
port the chorister in his duties. It is not really 
necessary that the pattern choir member should have 
a very fine voice, although the finer the voice, the 
more valuable it is for the work. But he is one who 
is ever willing to take any seat that may be assigned 
him, and that, too, with a smile ; he is never found 
turning over the leaves of the music-books during 
service ; he is always at rehearsal and always atten- 
tive to instructions; he is never seen lounging 
about the door before or after the rehearsal or divine 
service. No hymn or music-book in his possession is 
ever marred or defaced by pencil marks by way of 
reading matter on frivolous subjects, or figures ^till 
more disgusting. In a word, he is a genUemany and 
behaves as such. Choir-members are too apt to criti- 
cise the instructions of the chorister. This is a great 
evil. Give him a fair chance to do his best. This 
you cannot do, if sly insinuations are thrown out, accom- 
panied by ominous shakes of the head, &c. If the 
chorister is really ignorant, or in any way totally 
unfit for hi? duties^ discharge him, but do not be so 
cruel as to torture him by ridicule. Singers are gene- 
rally sensitive, very sensitive, and no one can tell the 
pain that is often inflicted by unkind and perhaps 
unjust remarks. If the leader is doing his best, you 
are in duty bound to do the same, and then, if the 
music fails, be careful and examine yourself, and see 
if the fault"*does not lie with you rather than with the 
chorister. We are all prone to think " I am not to 
blame." A very common fault in a choir, is the little 
cliques that are found ; split up by factions, no body 
of singers can expect to excel. Angry disputes and 
envious feelings are fostered that a lifetime will 
hardly dispel. 

The prayer and desire of all should be, " Oh I for a 
harmony of sentiment and feeling as well as of 
voice 1" 

Happy the choir where this is found. Surely a 
foretaste of the joys of the heavenly choir can be 
had upon earth, where these things exist ; and all can 
truly say and feel " blessed, thrice blessed is it to sing 
praises to the Most High !'* 



The " Old Folks " at New Haven, and we dare say 
the " young ones " also, have been enjoying a series 
of concerts, the music of which, our modern critics 
are sure to condemn. But who is to say what music 
the people are to have ? Just as well tell them that 
they must always wear cotton instead of woollen, or 
eat fish instead of flesh, as to say they must always 
hear scientific foreign music, rather than those old 
melodies that have been embalmed in the heart and 
memory from youth upward. We clip the following 
notice from the New Haven Journal : 

THE ''OLD FOLKS' CONCERT." 

The North Church presented an imposing spectacle 
on Wednesday evening. An audience of one thou- 
sand persons assembled to hear again the sacred songs 
of old time, which seemed to link together the old and 
young of three distinct and living generations with 
the spirits of a century gone by. It was a strange and 
thrilling scene-^this mingling of the gray and venera- 
ble old sire with the young and beautiful of a fresher 
iige, uniting the almost forgotten music of the once 
living who have passed away. Curiosity had long 
been satisfied, " Ancient harmony " has ceased to be a 
novelty, at least, with us ; and spiritual associations 
with the aged, and becoming veneration with the 



young, could alone have drawn together the crowd of 
listeners who thronged the Church that night— many 
of them from distant cities — and all testifying their 
feeling and enjoyment in silent, and sometimes tearful 
admiration. And yet, if there were ever cause for 
enthusiasm, in its loud and full expression, it was 
there. The choir, composed of one hundred voices, 
under Mr. Linslev's efficient training, could hardly 
fail of singing well, and whether Sherburne, or JVew 
Jerusaleniy or Montgomery , or Majesty* with their 
vast full tones sweeping along the verge of silence, or 
Greenwiehf or Delight^ or JVew Jordan^ with their 
pensive languor of diminuendo strains, were in per- 
formance, their utterance seemed to be almost ia 
" notes divine.'' One of the tunes, most interesting 
to those who know its origin, was Bunker Hill— an 
air and ode composed on the eve of that famous bat- 
tle, by an officer of the Continental army, whose 
patriotism was rewarded by a glorious death in the 
eventful struggle, v 
** Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori." 
But the whole concert was one of peculiar interest 
There was the old-fashioned arrangement around the 
gallery — the old-time pitch-pipe we have heard before, 
with its mournful wail, like the faint whistle of some 
distant steam-car — the old-fashioned /a, sol, la of the 
choir, in ''taking the pitch'' — the simultaneous out- 
burst of harmony from a hundred throats — the wild 
yet simple fugue — the singular inversion of harmonic 
rules in the interchange of part»— and the firm and 
steady execution of a well-trained choir — it was all 
beautiful and all good. But the closing piece. Old 
Hundred, with the full and finely measured tones of 
its thousand singers, almost drowning in vocal har- 
mony the organ's diapason peal, was best of all — 
not delicate, touching, or exquisite in an operatic 
sense, but strong, majestic and electrical. It was the 
final drop of ecstasy in that evening of delight. It 
will long haunt our memory like a glorious dream. 

We learu that prominent citizens of New York, 
clergy and others, have invited this choir to give a 
similar performance in that city. Should the invita- 
tion be accepted, we predict a rich result even in that 
great nursery of stars and prima donnas. Our Hart- 
ford friends, too* are getting up an " Old Folks' " 
Concert, and they will eclipse us, if they can. But 
we have no jealousy in such a cause. Success to the 
" Old Folks " of our sister city ! 



Rossini. This celebrated musical composer has at 
last left his retirement in Italy, and visited Paris. 
A writer at the French capital gives the following 
account of his appearance, habits, and conduct in that 
^orld of fashion : 

*' It is known, and has been announced with all the 
eclat which such a fact deserved, that Rossini is in 
Paris — but he avoids every testimonial, absents him- 
self from manifestation of homage, and strives to 
conceal his very existence. Happy they, who, like 
ourselves, aided at his arrival in town, and in his 
establishment in the first arrondissement. Rx)ssiiii 
professes the same antipathy for the railroads which 
he has for German music. He finds the motion of the 
cars unmusical, and declares that the whistle of the 
locomotive is out of time, and for this reason he came 
to Paris in a venerable Italian chaise, covered with 
an immense top of green taffeta, and driven by a Tus- 
can coachman — a sort of Fra Diavolo in a bandit hat, 
adorned with feathers and tufts, a vest of browu vel- 
vet, short breeches, long gaiters, and a red belt. Al- 
together the ' turn out ' is the most picturesque affair 
on^the Boulevards this season. 

" Rossini accepts no invitations. If asked to dine, 

* All these tunes, together with Bunker Bill, may be found 
in the New Edition of the " Cythara." 
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be replies : ^ Alas ! I am sick.' If asked to pass the 
evening anywhere, he answers promptly : * My doctor 
commands me to retire early.' If the favor of his 
company is begged to a matinee, he cries : * No, no, 
it is not my custom.' 

'' His last resource is to plead that be has np dress 
coat. He is really without one, and will not have 
one made. It is with him now as it was forty years 
ago, when Stendhal was obliged to lend Rossini his only 
dress coat, that the latter might have an opportunity 
of leading the orchestra at the first representation of 
Tancredi. 

" Those desirous of seeing Rossini are consequently 
obliged to promenade the Boulevard before his bouse, 
and there is always a crowd of inquisitive ones wait- 
ing to catch a glance at him when he appears at his 
window." 

QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 

S, jR. A, — Wellington, O, — " Is a bass vqice injured 
by singing soprano ? " No bass voice can sing the 
soprano as it is utterly out of its reach. 

•' To what extent can the parts be interchanged 
without vocal injury ? " Every voice should confine 
itself to its legitimate part. This is the only safe 
course. 

G. R. — Wentworth, Me. — The anthem edition of 
the Cythara is now ready. The price is the same as 
the oratorio edition, viz. $7 50c. per dozen, although 
it contains sixteen pages more than the Dulcimer. 
There have been about fifty new pieces added to the 
new edition. 

E. B. JSr.'-Crawford, Pa.-^'^ I wish to ask a few 
questions in relation to music matters, which I would 
like to see answered in your paper. (If you please.) 

** It is a common practice with some teachers in this 
country, to instruct their scholars to sing every note 
as short as possible — as they say, to inake the words 
understood. I think it very necessary to have the 
words sung in such a manner as tp be understood. 
But I think it is not necessary to sing the notes shorter 
than they represent. This is a substitute which is not 
necessary, if the articulation is of the right kind. 

" The tune, Tampico, 116 page of Cythara, in the style 
I wish to speak of, would be sung by cutting the half 
note short of about one-half of its length. The tune 
Philips, 91st page, in the same style." 

You are quite right in your supposition thftt such 
tunes as you name, should not be sung staccato. 
Some people seem literally to take pride in destroy- 
ing the effect of the most beautiful tunes, by jerking 
out the notes like the clicking of machinery. A fine 
sostenuto style, does not necessarily destroy the pro- 
nunciation of the words. 

On the contrary, they may be enunciated quite as 
distinctly and far more elegantly. You are probably 
right in relation to the figuring of those chords. I 
have not a Cythara by me, at this moment, to ascer- 
tain. 

Consecutive fifths and octaves are allowed, and 
used by the best masters, in certain progressions. 

E. B. F.— Genoa, JV. F—** I wish to inquire whe- 
ther there is not a mistake in the, signature of the 
piece of music in the Oct. No. of the "Pioneer," 
entitled "The Emigrant's Dying Child?" Should it 
not be two sharps instead of one, making the key D. 
and not G.?" 

Yes ; it ' is a typogi'aphical error, and entirely 
escaped our notice. 

F. A. B.—Gertnantown, Pa.— "When should the 
word the be sung as ther ? or should it always be 
aung as the ? I have been taught to sing the, when it 
precedes any word commencing with a vowel, and in 
all other cases to sing it ther. For instance, The 



eye of God.— -Ther life of man.— Is it right ? " Yeir I 
with scarce an exception. 

J). P. P, — Ravenna, Ohio. — ^'* Would you pay any- 
thing for original Church Music, provided it should 
prove acceptable to you, upon examinaton and peru- 
sal ? If so, what would you propose by way of price 
and terms ?" 

It is extremely difficult to get any compensation for 
manuscript music. The editor well remembers the 
difficulty of even giving away his first composition. 
That composition was the popular song, " He doeth 
all things well," which has passed through numberless 
editions, and has proved a mine of wealth to. the pub- 
lisher. We would like to aid you, but large quanti- 
ties are now on hand, awaiting publication. 

D. K. Enmore. — The cost of the anthem edition of 
the Cythara, is the same, viz. $7 60c. per dozen, or 
seventy-five cents for single copies. 

Trio — **We1l meet again." The beautiful senti- 
ment of this trio is well expressed, but the music is 
not according to the rules of musical composition. 

C. S. — Cleveland, Tenn. — "Have you any medley 
(of humorous content, but not of the negro style), 
in sheet music or otherwise, arranged for one, two, or 
more voices, with or without accompaniment?" — 
Yes ; you will find two in the " Cythara,''^ which are 
exceedingly popular, and have been sung all over the 
Union. "The Railroad Chorus," p. 26, for four 
voices — " The Singing Lesson," on p. 32, for two 
voices. " The Cottage Glee Book" also contains 
many choice pieces. 



CARD TO MUSIC-TEACHERS AND 
MEMBERS OF CHOIRS. 

The subscribers respectfully announce that they 
have purchased the stereotype-plates and copy-rights 
of the musical works formerly published by Messrs. 
WiLKiNS, Carter & Co., and more recently by Messr.*. 
Rice & Kendall, of Boston. We shall soon issue 
new, and, in some cases, revised editions of these 
books, a portion of which are among the most popular 
of American musical works. The Carmina Sacra, in 
particular, is well known to almost every singer in 
the land, as emphatically the standard American col- 
lection of church-music. First published in 1840, this 
work soon attained very great popularity, which has 
been extending and increasing to the prescxit time. 
Encouraged by this success, a few years since the 
work was revised and enlarged, by the omission of a 
few of the least popular pieces; and the substitution 
and addition of the choicest tunes from Mr. Mason's 
other works. The book, thus improved, took the 
name of The JVeto Carmina Sacra, and has enjoyed 
still increased popularity and usefulness. In fact. 
The JVew Carmina Sacra is, as we have said, the 
standard collection. This fact la abundantly proved 
by its enormous and almost incredible sale of nearly 
four hundred thousand copies. 

We have now the satisfaction of announcing that 
some further improvements are to be immediately made 
in The JVew Carmina Sacra. These will not, however, 
be of such a character as to interfere at all with the 
use of the new edition in choirs which have already a 
partial supply of the work. They will consist chiefly 
in the addition of the most popular pieces from Mr. 
Mason's more recent works, and in the insertion of 
entirely new Elements of Music, thus rendering the 
work even better than before adapted to the use of 
singing-schools. 

Mason, Brothers, 
Publishers, 23 Park Row, JV. F. 
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MR. WOODBURY'S GREAT WORK. 



THE REVISED OR ANTHEM EDITION OF 



IS NOW READY!! i 

i 

Price^ 76 centa^ or^ $7 50 per dozen. \ 

CONTAINING, BESIDE, A GREAT VARIETY OF CHOICE AND ORIGINAL MUSIC, 

20 THANKSGIVINQ ANTHEMS, I 

8 CHRISTMAS ANTHEMS, [ 

8 FUNERAL PIECES, | 

20 INSTALLA 'HON AND DEDICATION ANTHEMS, 

4 INDEPENDENCE PIECES, 

13 TEMPERANCE PIECES, 

rro EXERCISES, CATCHES, OLEES, AND ROUDNS, j 

FOR THE SINGING SCHOOL; 

WITH A COMPLETE ELEMENTARY COURSE FOR BEGINNERS. 

iLSO, 1 DEPARTMENT FOR THE SIBBITI SCHOOL, ^, 

AND UPWARDS OF , 

100 QUARTETTS, TRIOS, SOLOS, AND GRAND CHORUSES FOR THE CONCERT ROOM. 

I]Sr ^LI^ 1,100 PIECES. 

*^* Single copies of « THE CYTHAKA " will be forwarded by mail, post-paid, 
to Teachers and Leaders of Choirs, on remitting 60 cents in money or postage 
stamps to the Publisher. 



SPLENDID CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 

PIANO FORTE EDITION OF THE CTTHARA. 

ON SUPERFINE PAPER, ELEGANTLY BOUND. 

In doth J giltf price, $2 60. Postage-paid, $3. 

F. J. HUNTINGTON, Fablisher, 23 Park Row, New Tork. 

W. J» RX:ir3IOIi1>lg & CO., 24 Cornlftlll, Boston. 
8. C. 6BI6GS A C0.9 citlcafiro, lll« 
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For the Pioneer. 

THE MUTE'S PRAYEK. 

BT JAHSm BLLIOT. 



Iir yonder lonely burying gronnd, 

One frosty wintry night, 
Upon an hamble snow-clad mound, 

I saw a wondrous sight. 
There Icnelt a mute, an orphan boy 

With eyes upturned to Hearen, 
Methought such loolc of purest joy, 

An angel's stamp had given. 

II. 
The moonbeams fell on that pale face, 

Cold was the midnight air, 
And frosen tear-drops I could trace 

Upon those cheeks so fair. 
His handn were clasped, and upward raised, 

I listened for a word, 
8peIl>bound I trembled as I gaied. 

But not a sound was heard. 

in. 

The very winds were hushed and moto. 

While music flUed the air, 
Recording angels tuned their lute 

And echoed forth his prayer. 
The hearing ear, the seeing eye. 

The voice of praise was given, 
And ere tbe winds moaned forth a sigh, 

The mate had spoke in Heaven. 



AN AUTOBIOORAPHT 
or A 

PRIMA DONNA. 

(Continued.) 

the bright, bright dream of my youth I One day 
he took my band in his, and kissed it, as we stood in a 
recess, half hidden by a curtain, looking over some 
music in an anteroom at tbe palace. I felt that kiss upon 

4 



my hand for days ; and that night his face and rolce 
were with me in my dreams. 

The time came at last when I found it was of no 
ayail to endeavor to iSanisli him f^om my thoughts ; I 
might as well have tried to separate the daylight from 
the day. His looks, his gentle acts of tenderness and de- 
votion, his low voice, all told me that he loved me ; 
and, once assured of this unspoken attachment. I gave 
up my whole heart without reserve to the fascinatious 
of first love. First love 1 it is but a word ; but what 
a world of meaning it contains, for the heart I To me 
there seemed a double life and beauty in every created 
thing. I drank in Joy from every sight and sound — 
the spring flowers wore a brighter hue, and exhaled a 
sweeter perfume ; the morning air breathed a thousand 
scents and sounds unknown before ; the songs of tbe 
birds spoke a new language to my ears ! I used to sit 
and think for hours on the last words he bad whis- 
pered, on the last pressure of his hand. I would close 
my eyes, and strive to recall every feature of his be- 
loved face. Life was a dream — and dreams in which 
he was present were dearer still than life. 

About this time, Herr Stolberg's manner became 
sensibly altered to me : he was not less friendly, but 
he was more polite. An appearance of constraint 
was evident in his looks, in his manner, in the very 
tones of his voice. I thought of it frequently for 
hours, and taxed my memory for some grounds of dis- 
pleasure, but I could discover nothing. Once or 
twice I had fancied that he looked upon me with an 
expression almost of pity in his eyes, and one morning 
r could have believed that they were full of tears. I 
would have given the world that I could have said to 
him, * Friend, how have I angered you V but his per- 
fectly cool and polite manner would not admit of this 
question. 

The Grand Duke's birthday came round, and a festi 
val and concert were held at the palace in tbe even- 
ing. I was engaged with one or two others, from the 
choir of the chapel, and the pupils of the academy 
attended to sing the choruses. The concert-room 
opened into the grounds by a beautiful marble ter- 
race, and broad flight of steps. Sitting on the plat- 
form, surrounded by instruments and voices, I turned 
my eyes often and wearily towards the garden be- 
yond, and longed to ef^ape amid its quiet alleys. A 
long cantata, composed by the Grand Duke, and listen- 
ed to with courteous attention by his guests, constituted 
the musical entertainment of the evening. It was 
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dull aDd anintereBting ; and by the time the last notes 
of ibe royal composition bad died away, I was thank- 
ful to retreat to an inner room till the audience had 
di:!persed. When all were gone to the ball-room at the 
other side of the palace, I wrapt a shawl around me. 
and stole out into the dark night * 

It was autumn, when leaves were golden on the 
trceSf and a warm odorous breeze filled thf still night 
with beauty. The moon and stars shone brightly 
overhead, the air fanned my burning clieeks, and I 
took a shady turning amid the trees, and wandered 
slowly on. That night the gardens were like a fairy 
scene; lines of many-colored lamps hung like fruit 
upon the branches of the acacias, which formed into 
long alleys, seemed to stretch away far into the dim 
distance. I went dreamily forward j the strange calm 
and beauty of the place lulled me mto a reverie, and 
I heard not the step that came behind me down the 
pathway. 

* A lovely night,' said the dearest voice In all the 
world, close at my side — * a night for poetry and love.* 
I felt the hot blood fly to my face, and th^n retreat 
again. I knew that I became very pale, but be could 
not see it ; I trembled, but he could not know it. 

* A lovely night, indeed, your excellency,' I said as 
firmly as I could. He heard the tremor I struggled to 
conceal. 

*■ You are ill, mademoiselle ?' 

' I thank your excellency. I am well.' 

* I have been seeking you, mademoiselle.' he said in 
a low, earnest voice- * I have been seeking you all 
through the palace and gardensj I wished to speak 
with you. I have looked forward to this night for 
many weeks in the hope of doing so He paused, but 
I remained quite silent. I could hear the throbbings 
of my own heart in the stillness ; but he beard it not, 
and be continued : * I would say three words, made- 
moiselle, that must long since bavQ been written too 
plainly on my face — have mingled too audibly in the 
tones of my voice — have spoken too visibly in my 
every action to need a more distinct avowal. Here — 
here let me speak them — here, amid darkness and silence 
— here, amid the whispering trees, beneath the everlast- 
ing sky — here, before God and the stars 1 I risk my 
peace, my future, my happiness, my all, and say I 
adore you !' 

Again be paused for a moment. He approached 
nearer to me ; bis voice, which had been soft and low, 
became quick and passionate : * Alice, I have spoken 
— but not all. One question remains to be asked — my 
life bangs on your answer^ Will you be mine? .... 
Not a word ? — not a token 7 Speak to me, dearest, 
speak I' I could not speak; but bis arm was round 
me, and bis burning kisses were on my )ips. 

* Answer me — answer me I' I withdrew myself from 
his arm, I took his band between both of mine, bowed 
down, and kissed it. 

It WHS all my answer, but be understood it 
He was my sovereign— my king ! My love for him 
was almost a religion. He was so high above me in 
bis rank, bis noble blood, bis youthful beauty! Some- 
times it seemed to me that such happiness and honor 
could not be true. I feared that all was but a dream, 
and shuddered to awake. My love became an idolatry. 
He gave me bis portrait, and I knelt praying with it 
in my bands. I would not bave changed life then for 
paradise. I lived, thought, dreamt, and prayed for 
him — him only. Could I bave forgotten God in so 
worshiping His creature, and was I chastised for it? 

It was soon known throughout the town that the Frdu- 
lein Hoffmann, who sang in the chapel, was betrothed 
to the young Baron Theodore von Bachhoffen, master 
of the horse to bis Highness the Grand Duke Leopold. 
In the academy there was a great excitement Madame 
Kloss was as proud and happy as though she had been 
my mother ; the pupils brought me fiowers, gifts, and 
copies of verses ; the masters offered me their formal 



congratulations. Herr Stolberg alone was silent He 
seemed as if he neither saw uor heard anything of the 
event When Madame Kloss. one morning, thinking 
that he must yet be in ignorance, told him in a half- 
audible voice of the betrothal of her dear Alice, ho 
replied, drily, that he was already aware of the cir 
cumstance, and turned away. I will not deny that J 
felt grieved and slighted ; but I was too happy to be 
otherwise than transiently affected by any circum- 
stance of outer life. 

Thus it went on, and the winter season arrived. 
He would be of age in the early spring, and our mar* 
riage was appointed for the day of bis miy'ority. 

During this period, J. received one morning a short 
and formal note from Herr Stolberg, requesting leave 
to wait upon me immediately. He followed my per- 
mission in a few moments ; and as he entered my little 
parlor, I observed that be looked pale, and that he 
held a letter in his band. I rose and placed a seat for 
him ; but be muttered a few unintelligible words, 
placed the letter open before me, and began pacing 
nervously up and down the room. 

It was written in French, and purported to be from 
one of his oldest friends, now the manager of the Italian 
Opera in Paris. He was in need of a first soprano— a 
prima donna — to commence the season till the arrival 
of Madame Malibran from London. Herr Stolberg 
bad mentioned my singing in bis letters ; he felt that 
he could rely on his friend's judgment ; he requested 
him to communicate with me ; and be offered to pay 
me 8,000 francs * for the season. 

The characters swam before my eyes: I could 
scarcely believe in so much good fortune ; , I read the 
letter, and laid it down again several times, before I 
could speak a word. 

'Does the Fr&ulein Hoffmann accept or refuse?' 
asked the chapel-master, stopping suddenly in his walk, 
and standing before me. 

* I accept!— I accept most gladly— -if— If ' The 

thought that Theodore might object to my appearance 
on the stage rushed suddenly over my mind ; a strange 
feeling of reluctance to speak bis name made me hesi- 
tate and blush. Herr Stolberg turned very pale, and 
made a m'ovement with his hand for me to continue. 

* I must bave a day to consider,' I said, falteringly. 

* Yet, one moment siftoc^^Tvere decided 1' 

* True ; but — but '— ^TRM^ it must be said ; so, 
turning partlv aside — ♦ I mi»|f consult other wishes 
than my own,' I replied. * I nmst mention it to ' 

* To the Baron von Bachhoffen !' exclaimed the 
cbapel-master. in a hoarse voice. ' O, Fraulein Alice, 
you bave this day called me your friend. If you be- 
lieve in my friendship, if you would requite it, do not. 
I entreat of you, mention 'the letter to the baron till 
after nine o'clock this night It is the first favor I 
bave asked of you ; I implore of you to grant it I' . 

His voice was agitatc<t and bis utterance rapid ; ho 
seized one of my bands bstween both of his own, and 
crushed it in an iron grasp that almost betrayed me 
into an expression of pain ; hi« black eyes shone with 
a wild light into mine, and he trembled visibly. I 
was frightened, and almost weeping at his strange 
vehemence. 

* Promise me, Fraulein — promise me !' 

His look was so beseeching, and so earnest, that I 
said, ' Well, I promise ; but only till after nine o'clock 
to-night' 

' Be here in readiness to receive me,' said the chapel- 
master, in the same hurried tone, but lower, as if he 
feared to be overheard — * be here at six or seven o'clock. 
I will then call upon you again. I must fiiid you 
alone, and you must suffer yourself to be guided by 
me : place yourself in my hands for a single hour. 
Speak no word of this or of the letter, till the time 
promised. Be silent. Farewell !' 

I bowed my bead in assent. In an instant he was 
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gone. The day dragged heavily on, and every hour 
seemed longer than the last It rained, and the rain 
was mingled with snow. At six I repaired to my own 
apartments, to receive him when he shoald arrive. I 
tried to read ; bnt it was in vain. I could only pace 
'the room, and look oat from the blurred windows on 
the dark, wet gardens, and listen to the sweeping 
wind and rain. A sensation of vague terror crept 
over me ; and when the town clocks chimed the hour, 
I listened to their har^h tongues as they had been the 
tongues of fate. Another dreary half-hour crept 
awsy ; I heard the bell rung, and the courtyard gate 
half-opened — a familiar voice spoke my name — a 
quick foot sounded on the stairs. 

* I am late. Fraulein Alice,' said the chftpel-maaier, 
as he entered hastily, and closed the door behind him ; 
* and there is no time to be lost. Ton must go out with 
me for an hour.' He was pale, very pale ; the snow 
and rain were trickling from his cloak upon the floor, 
and his black locks hung in wet masses upon his sal- 
low cheeks. 

I wrapt a heavy shawl round me. and drew a close 
bonnet and veil over my face. * I am ready,' I said. 

We went down the stairs, and passed the door of 
If adamc Kloss's room. * Shall I not tell madame,' I 
asked, as we went by. He shook his head, and hurried 
me on across the wet courtyard, and through the gates 
into the street The porter stared inquisitively, and 
touched his hat as we passed by. [i» u 



MEYERBEER AND HIS MUSIC. 

Thr life of Glacomo Meyerbeer, now the most illus- 
trious of living composers for the operatic stage, is 
one which should convey a hopeful and valuable lesson 
to those who labor in the cause of art. By no coup de 
main has he won the command of all the great opera- 
houses of Europe ; and by no lucky chance or clever 
audacity has he risen to the highest eminence known 
to his especial vocation ; but by a career of extraor- 
dinary application, by patient elaboration, and an 
incessant exacting particularity almost without a par- 
allel in the history of maestri. For forty years has he 
been climbing the mountain steep ; and now, in the 
fullness of his days, he stands upon the Olympian 
height — his purpose achieved, his "own idea" so 
wrought out and impressed upon the world, that the 
Meyerbeerian Opera is now a distinct and colossal 
feature in musical art, completely stti f^eneris, and 
apart from comparison or imitation. 

To all aspiring artists, the spectacle of a composer 
risings step by step, in spite of competition and ob- 
struction, and after repeated failures, to the very 
highest pinnacle of fame and popularity, cannot but 
be encouraging and stimulating. Especially to Eng- 
lish composers would we point out M. Meyerbeer as 
an example, on account of his loyalty to his own 
original ideas. ' The great cause of our weakness in 
English opera lies in the fact that our composers, from 
Arne down to Bishop, and from Bishop to Balfe, have 
based their conceptions upon Italian and German 
models, so that it cannot be said there is a school of 
English opera in existence. But Meyerbeer would 
always be Meyerbeer, whether writing for the German, 
Italian, or French stage ; and notwithstanding that he 
commenced his career at a time when the world was 
ravished with the •fascinating strains of Rossini, he 
kept faith in his own theory, clung to it, worked for 
it, waited for it, until at length he has secured for it 
an audience which embraces every city in the world 
where there is an opera-house. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that much of the 
excitement at present existing, with regard to Meyer- 
beer, is the result of fashion. This excitement will be 
modified in course of time, when the composer will be 
more correctly appreciated. However little his music 



may enter into that general vogue which has been 
gained by Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti, and Weber, his 
grand operas will live as great masterpieces, as per- 
fected and elaborate ehefii d'auvre. 

As we are not aware that any memoir of Meyerbeer 
has been published, the following few particulars^ 
gleaned from various sources^ may not be uninterest- 
ing at the present time. 

Giaoomo Meyerbeer is the son of a rich and well- 
known Jewish banker of the same name, or as it has 
been otherwise stated, James Beer; and was born 
in Berlin, in the year 1791 — so that he must be now 
about sixty-four years old. At a very early age, 
he manifested a strong predilection for music, and 
while still very young, attracted much attention by 
his talents as a pianist His love for the divine art 
appears to have been encouraged by those who super- 
intended his progress in life. When only nineteen 
years of age, he was placed under the tuition of the 
celebrated Abb^ Yogler, once the detested and ridi- 
culed of Mozart, an old school-teacher of counterpoint, 
but still a musical doctrinaire with a theory of com- 
position of his own. In this position, he became the 
fellow-pupil of one of the most glorious geniuses the 
world has ever produced — the unique expositor of 
German romantic opera, Carl Maria von Weber. 

It appears that the two students — " acolytes of im- 
mortality,'' to use a phrase of Goethe's — became 
greatly attached to each other. Pursuing their studies 
with enthusiasm, tbey worked together, sharing the 
same room, and participating in cong;enial ambitioun. 
Two years after Meyerbeer had become a pupil of 
Yogler, the Abbe closed his school, and made a tour 
through Germany, for a twelvemonth, with his papils, 
at that time four in number. Under his direction, 
Meyerbeer produced at Munich his opera ofJephtha, 
the libretto by Schreiber. The young composer was 
as yet, however, too faithful a disciple of the old con- 
trapuntist. His work did him credit as a student, hut 
there was nothing in it to bewitch the ears of the pub- 
lic. The opera failed. His second attempt. The Two 
Oaliphs, another exercise of ingenuity and scholarship, 
met, in the first place, with a similar fate. This was a 
comic opera, ami was produoed both at Stuttgart and 
Vienna, bnt with no success. ilTeber, whose fuend«(h)p 
for his fellow-pupil was still nobly sustained, ahd who 
neglected no opportunity of assisting his career, ex- 
erted himself to rescue this work from perdition. 
Owing to his influence, it was afterwards performed at 
Prague, under the name of AbimaJekj or Host and 
Guest f and, under its new form and auspices, actually 
met with considerable success. 

The veteran Salieri — who, in his younger days, had, 
like Yogler, been the contemporary and competitor of 
Mozart — advised the young composer to visit Italy for 
the express purpose of cultivating a taste for melody. 
This counsel he followed, and made a sojourn In the 
Immemorial land of song. 

In 1817, he produced at Padua an opera entitled 
Romilda e Costanza, of which, however, we know 
nothing more than the name. In 1819, Semiramide 
Rieonosciuta, the libretto by Metastasio, was brought 
out at Turin — of which also we know nothing. For 
the great Operarhouse of La Scala, at Milan, he wrote 
Margherita d'Anjou ; and for the same theatre, 
VEsule di Granata, which was produced in 1823. 
None of these works, however, whatever degree of 
success they might have won at first, have been able 
to keep the stage. But the next in chronological 
order was a great step in advance, and presents the 
first work which made a marked and wide-spread im- 
pression — namely // Crociata in JCgitto^ which was 
produced at Venice, in 1825. This caused a complete 
furore, and seems to have almost turned the heads of 
the enthusiastic and Impassioned Italians. It con- 
tains some charming music, and, among other things, 
one delicious little chorus, *'Ned silenzio!" the beau- 
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tlful melody of which is popular to this day, all the 
world over. 

Besides these works, M. Mejerbeer composed two 
which have never been performed — namely, La Porte 
de Brandebourg, written for the Berlin stage, and 
Jtitnaaorf written for the Roman theatre, but never 
played, on account of the sudden illness of Madame 
Rossi, the prima-donna. 

// Croeiata is the last opera which M. Meyerbeer 
composed for the Italian Opera. He seems to have 
been satisfied with his success on that field, and to 
have resolved upon trying his powers in the province 
of French grand Opera. He followed, in fact, a 
course of close competition with Rossini. Having, by 
the unequivocal success of // Croriata^ established 
himself as his rival on the Italian stage, be followed 
bim to the Grand Opera (the Acad^mie) of Paris. 
M- (now of world-wide celebrity aa Dr.) Veron was 
then the director of the Academic. Rossini's Guil- 
laume Tell had been produced, and all the world was 
bumming those enchanting melodies of the green hills 
of Tyrol and the bewitching airs de balletj and talk- 
ing about the immortal *' Suivez-moi !'' which, since 
puprez lost the compass of his glorious voice, has 
never been given with such electric brilliancy as by 
the Tamberlik of our own day. At this time, when 
the star of the Italian composer shone with such meri- 
dian brightness, M Meyerbeer resolved to contest the 
ground with him. Six years after // Croeiata was 
produced, he brought forward his Robert le Diable^ a 
f^rand opera on the scale of the Academie. a work on 
which he had bestowed almost incredible care and 
pains. The success of this most romantic and exciting 
of operas was immense. Amidst the acclamations 
that greeted its most original snatches of melody, its 
impassioned scenes, and stirring and extraordinary 
choruses, Signor Rossini quitted Paris, declaring that 
he would never write another bar for the stage. 

Unfortunately, he has kept his word. Passing most 
of his time at Bologna, leading an eccentric lil^e, he 
has provoked the patience of the world by studiously 
keeping aloof from the field on which he had won a 
name and fame which will endure as long as there are 
minds and hearts to appreciate the sweetest melodies 
and the richest style of vocal part-writing which any 
theatrical composer, excepting Mozart, has yet at- 
tained. And the provocation has been all the more 
intolerable, since, from time to time, the " Hermit of 
Bologna " has put forth fugitive works— now a Stahat 
Mater, and now a few choruses — which have proved 
to demonstration that he still possesses as strongly as 
ever those glorious gifts which so charmed the last 
generation as to give color and justification to the 
mot of Talleyrand : ♦* At present, I and Rossini go- 
vern the world." 

[To be ooDtlnued.] 



MICHIGAN STATE MUSICAL ASSOCIA- 

TION. 

[From ifu Detroit J>aUy Adcertiter,} 

This Society was organized at a convention of 
musicians, held in Ann Arbor, in 1850. Professor 
Agnew, of the Michigan University, was chosen first 
President, and held his office two successive years. 
The annual meetings have been held in Ann Arbor, 
excepting one at Marshall. Professor Woodbury has 
conducted the musical exercises at two annual meet- 
ings. The Society has become auxiliary to a National 
Musical Association, organized at Washington, last 
May.. The regents of the Smithsonian Institute, con- 
sidering music one of the branches of national educa- 
tion, for the adTancement of which that institution 
was estal^UBhed, tendered the use of the hall to a con- 



vention of singers assembled from Washington, and 
a^oining cities, and invited Mr. Woodbury to lecture 
to them. They organized a permanent National Soci- 
ety, and elected Mr. Woodbury their Musical Director. 
The annual meetings of the Society are hereafter to 
occur in February. They desire that every State in 
the Union riiould be represented at their conventions. 
It is hoped that Michigan, standing, as she does, firat 
among the Western States in musical interest and pro- 
fioiency, will not be behind her sister States in thlo 
enterprise. 

The pleasure and profit resulting from musical 
gatherings are known to all. They bring together / 
professors, teachers, and performers from all parts, in 
a ipcial and happy mingling of hearts and voices, 
where the faults in style, the errors in voice and exe- 
cution, which each may have contracted and uncon- 
sciously practised in their local and isolated fields, 
are mutually corrected, and the general standard of 
musical taste greatly elevated. The society has been 
fortunate in securing the services of Professor Wood- 
bury, for the ensuing annual meeting. Mr. Woodbury 
has industriously devoted his life to music, and after 
having improved all the opportunities his own country 
afforded, he sought among the renowned masters of 
Europe higher attainments, and gathered from those 
venerable nurseries, where has been born all that is 
immortal of song, accomplishments which render bis 
instructions and criticisms particularly valuable. Nor 
are his attainments in musical science all that fits him 
for usefulness as a leader of a convention. He has a 
heart and a hand which raise him still more above the 
standard of common leaders. Itinerant professors have 
held conventions through our State, who, though they 
may be skillful performers, have not the talent or re- 
quirements which have gained for them any degree of 
celebrity. Mr. Woodbury is known through our land as 
one of the most successful musical composers. He has 
published more musical works than any other man of his 
age in America. His music is at this time sung by more 
worshippers in the sanctuary than the music of any 
other man ; and his songs are excelled in popularity 
by none. His pure and tender nature has already 
stamped its impress upon our national songs, chang- 
ing them from the heroic and lovesick to the gentle, 
the sentimental, and the pathetic. A mind whose 
emanations are breathed in such numbers as *^ Take 
me home to die,'' " Do they miss me at home," 
*' Mother, home and Heaven," can never fail to ele- 
vate and refine those with whom it has intercourse. 

He has not aimed to write music for the fastidious, 
the select few, the paid choir ; but for the mass, the 
million. In the accomplishment of this purpose he 
has been most eminently successful. To compose 
tunes which, while they are simple, will inspire the 
performer or hearer, with all the pathos, the gran- 
deur, the devotional emotions of which music is capa- 
ble, is the highest achievement of the art. Mr. Mason 
has more reason to indulge in a laudable pride over 
Hebron, or Mr. Hastings over Ortonville, than over 
any of their more elaborate productions; for while 
the latter are sung by tens, the formier are by thou- 
sands. If they have erected any monument to their 
names, for the gaze of future ages, it is these and 
such as these. These will continue to be sung, and 
re-sung, when all else of them is forgotten. Upon 
music of such a character does Mr. Woodbury aim to 
build his reputation; and, although his music has 
been but a few years before the public, his ballads are 
now heard around the fire-side in every nook and 
corner of our land, while his church tunes have been 
adopted as favorites among the congregational masses, 
and in the prayer circles. 

B. S. Taylor, Pres't 

A. W. Pabkhurst, Secr'y and Treas. 
jrorthvaU,Xo9Ai,19Sli. 
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New York, January 1, 1856. 

A^ our Imaginations pictnre the many happy ones, 
who are wishing ns and " all the world beside/' a " Hap- 
py New Year/' on this glad day, our gratefhl heart 
responds with reverential feeling, " God blcBS you all,'' 
and guard you in his holy keeping, through all the 
Ticissitudes of the coming year I We address more 
particularly those who are in any way engaged in the 
service of God, in tuning their voices to his praise. 
What a noble employment, and how highly should the 
privilege of taking part in the soul-enlivening songs 
of Zion be prized. Let us gratefully remember, that 
where once it was considered almost a disgrace to 
sit in the '< singing seats/' now the most virtuous, edu- 
cated, and refined are found there engaged in the 
sacred duties and pleasures, which are, we trust, but a 
foretaste of those in the Paradise above. 

Let the good work go on, nntil the songs of Zion 
shall no more languish, for want of singers. 

And now, friends, a word in regard to our future 
course, as editor of this paper. We shall not spare 
error, be it with the singers or congregation, chorister 
or minister. 

Our Hints on Church Muac, " will be open and 
plain," let them fit where they will. Our musical 
budget will, we trust, improve with each successive 
number, and diamonds of the first water will sparkle 
from our pages. 

The miscellany will be varied, and interesting. In 
a word, we intend to make the Muncal Pioneer a 
paper that no singer will do without. 

We owe many thanks to iViends far and near for 
their great and constant encouragement to the Pioneer. 
Hundreds, yea thousands of subscribers, are pouring 
in upon us from every part of our land, to alt of whom 
we would tender in gratitude a " Happy New Year." 



CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE, 

AND 

MUSICAL COMPOSITION. 

In answer to almost daily inquiries by letter, we 
beg leave to say, that Mr, Woodbury^ » *' Cultivation 
of the Voice ^ without a Master,^'* can be had for $1 ; 
and his " Self Instructor in MtiHcal Composition and 
Thorough Bcua," for 75 cents — postage paid by us, in 
each case. Remittances can be made either in stamps 
or money. 

Namb tour State. — We beg our friends always to 
add the name of their State and County; this will pre- 
vent errors and disappointments. 

Clubs. — ^Five is the smallest number entitled to 
Club price. No name is entered upon the Books until 
the subscription has been paid. 



TERMS FOR CONDUOTINO MUSICAL 

CONVENTIONS. 
In answer to almost daily inquiries, we take this 
opportunity to state that our terms for musical con- 
ventions are from $50 to $150, according to the time 
required, travelling expenses, &c. 

We always supply books free of expense, save trans- 
portation, which must be borne by the Convention. 



NATIONAL MUSICAL CONVENTION. 

* COMMBNCING THIRD MONDAY IN FEBRUABT, 1856. 

The Musical Convention held in Washington in 
May last, having been eminently successful, and a 
source of gratification to all concerned, its members 
are induced to call for another convention, to assem 
ble in the Hall of the Smithsonian Institution, on the 
third Monday in February, 1856 (Feb. 18), and con- 
tinue five days. The advantages attending these con- 
ventions, are so numerous, and the instruction derived 
therefrom, so palpably evident, that to detail them 
would be a work of supererogation. Prof. Woodbury 
has made them not only popular, but attractive; 
and, under his direction we have every reason to be- 
lieve they will continue to be so. 

The officers cordially invite delegates from all sec- 
tions of our wide-spread Union — assuring them that 
they will be hospitably entertained. A committee 
will be in attendance as they report themselves, to 
procure them good boarding-houses. 

The Members desire to make the gathering in Feb- 
ruary next, emphatically a National Musical Conven- 
tion. The Congressional season will then be at its height 
— the various foreign legations complete— and all the 
attractions of Washington in full operation. In a word 
— to use the fashionable language of the day—" thft 
season will be an unusually brilliant one." Viewing 
the matter in this light alone, a visit to the Metropo- 
lis of the nation would well repay one for all loss of 
time. 

Any information will be cheerfully Imparted by the 
Corresponding Secretary, Mr. F. Glenroy, to whom 
communications may be addressed, with the certainty 
of receiving prompt attention. 

Delegates intending to meet with us will confer a 
favor by forwarding their names, with the name and 
locality of the association they represent, Ac. Ac., at 
as early a day as possible, that suitable provision may 
be made for their reception. 

T. J. Magrdder, President. 
F. Glbnroy, Cor, Secretary, 

Washington, D, C, 

To the above call we hope our friends will be ready 
to r«spond in person from all sections, and every 
State of the Union, The great interest manifested 
last May by the citizens of Washington, and the 
splendid performances of the singers assembled, are, 
we trust, but a foretaste of what we shall eiyoy in 
the forthcoming Convention. — Editor. 



The Editor did not see the article from the Detroit 
Daily Jidvertiser naiW it was in type, having been 
sent in during his absence, by his perhaps too partial 
friend, the very able and accomplished President of 
(he Society, Its ability, and the interest it has for 
our numerous Michigan subscribers (aside from what 
is merely personal), entitled it, in the opinion of our 
Publisher, to a place in the Pioneer, 
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"HINTS ON CHURCH MUSIC," No. 4. 

Wht is it that some of our choristers have not more 
discretion in the selection of their tunes ? Yesterday, 
, we attended church in a small village, and the first 
bjma given out. contained six verses, L. M. I Now all 
these verses might have been sung, with comparatively 
little fatigue, to such tunes as Arer^ Evening Chontt 
or even Olivet, in the Cy thara. What was our surprise 
to bear Old Hundred as the tune chosen for the b vmn I 

There we sat, and heard Old Hundred played 
through once, then drawled out six times, mailing 
seven in all. Now we would not be misunderstood ; 
Old Hundred is a noble old tune, and worthy of the 
place it holds in the affections of all ; but the impro- 
priety of its use in the case we speak of, is manifest 
to all. Let it be sung as a doxology, or for hymns of 
two or three verses, but don't let us hear it, good as 
it is, seven times in succession. 

If used more than twice, let it be varied by all singing 
the air in one or two of the verses, also by accelerating 
the time somewhat, not sufBoiently, of course, to make 
it seem frivolous. 

Another fault we frequently hear is giving the effect 
of the word^ rather than of the sentiment This is the 
great and crying evil. For example, in the beautiful 
hymn, commencing, 

" From every stormy wind that blowf , 
From erery eweUiiir tide of woes," 

we have heard the words '* stormy'' and '' swelling," 
literally roartd out with stentorian lungs, rather 
than given in the confiding and gentle spirit that per- 
vades the whole sentiment of a ** calm and sure 
retreat," ** beneath the mercy-seat." This illustration 
iB by no means the most glaring case of the kind we 
have heard. 

Good taste is frequently annoyed by such play on 
words, and even men of education, of whom we expect 
better things, fall into mistaken notions and habits in 
this respect 

Let our leaders study the sentiment of the whole 
piece, rather than of certain words. Then, and only 
then, can a hymn be sung with true effect. 



VOCAL MUSIC. 
{From Parker*9 Mutical Biography.) 

There are, who commend the voice to the dispa- 
ragement of instruments ; and there are also, who 
unjustly exalt the value of instruments, and utterly 
diMtllow the pretensions of the voice. Neither the 
one kind of musio nor the other, is exclusively 
good. Much as the one excels the other in pathos, 
and the excitement of the softer feelings of our 
nature, it is equally behind it in power and com- 
pass, and consequently in the development of the 
grandest harmonic combinations. But when con- 
joined, the defects of both are supplied. The 
Bifljesty of the organ is thus blended with the 
sweetness and expression of the human voice. It 
is universally found that accuracy and precision of 
execution, not to be met with under other circum- 
stances, are results of a habit of singing to a good 
instrnmental accompaniment; so that in the very 
Instances wherein vocal music only, to the exclusion 
of instrumental, has been commended, it will be 
found that the parties performing have acquired 
their correctness from previous constant, or, at 
least occasional, accompanied practice ; and it may 
be at almost any time observed, that in those 
places where instruments are never allowed, the 
singing partakes of an unsteady, disorderly, quality, 
resultiog from the natural defects of the human 
voice, aggravated tenfold by the want of cultivation. 
How should it be otherwise ? How should a school- 
\iOj learn to write straight without lines? Congre- 



gational singing never can be even tolerable to but 
half-instructed ears, till led by some steady guide, 
which shall gradually accustom the voices to a degree 
of order and discipline. 

Vocal music is either congregational or choral: 
that is, adapted to the use of the whole, or of a part ' 

Unquestionably, all church music, as well vocal 
as instrumental, should partake of the character 
of the place and occasion of its performance. It 
should be solemn, yet not gloomy, — learned, yet not 
abstruse, — appropriate to the occasion, yet not i^- 
fected-^got up in the best manner, yet with no view 
to the gratification of vanity or conceit. If none can 
act quite up to the letter of such instructions, they 
may yet not do the worse for keeping them in view. 

The works of nature are infinitely diversified, and 
the species into which they are artificially divided, 
exceedingly numerous. Thre shades of difi'erence be- 
tween one species and another are so minute, that it 
is often difficult, sometimes impossible, to decide, con- 
cerning an individual, to what class it belongs. 

Even so is it with the objects of the doctrine of 
sounds. It is impossible to ascertain precisely at 
what point saying terminates, and tinging com- 
mences. Singing indeed is only a melodious saying, 
and saying an irregular singing. In common unaf- 
fected speech or conversation, the inflection of voice 
employed by persons not at all connected with the 
study of music, is a field of most curious and inte- 
resting observation. The number of distinct sounds, 
so produced, in a very short space of Ume, any one of 
which, continued for a moment, would be found to ad- 
mit of musical admeasurement. Is truly astonishing. 

'^Musical harmony (saith the judicious Hooker) 
whether by instrument or by voice, is but of high and 
low in sounds a due proportionate disposition," in 
conversation this* is not sought : in singing it 10. 
But where is the standard ? What is a due and propor- 
tionate disposition of high and low sounds? Herein 
music labors under peculiar disadvantage. It has not, 
like painting, a direct appeal to an^ model in nature. 
It is the pure offspring of the imagination and of the 
feelings — a creature of taste. 

Unquestionably there is music in speech j but it has 
not been subjected to rule. The intervals it expresses 
are almost infinitely small, and human Ingenuity has 
not yet discovered a method of confining and embody* 
ing them in any system of notation. Nevertheless, it 
may be remarked that every speaker has what may be 
termed a key-note, and his pronunciation is said to be 
pleasant or unpleasant, according to the manner in 
which he manages the motlulatiou or progression 
about this fundamental note or sound. Accordingly, 
it may be noticed, that no two persons do or can pro- 
nounce the same words precisely in the same manner. 
Independently of the different qualities of tone or 
sound, and the pitch of the key-note of particular 
voices, each has a peculiar method of inflection. In 
various parties, this is done in dissimilar ways, to the 
production of widely differing effects. Hence one 
man shall speak as " having authority," and all shall 
attend to his admonitions with the deference due to a 
superior being ; and another shall repeat the very 
same sentences, and his words shall pass unheeded. 
The sound of the voice of one shall so^ captivate bi» 
hearers, that though on an errand of blood, their pur< 
pose shall be arrested ; and the effect of the speech 
of another, though intended to melt the very soul, 
shall be only to move to laughter. The reajgon is to 
be sought in the constitution of our nature'.*' 

At first all this may seem foreign to the subject, but 
a Little consideration will induce a different opinion. 



* Doubtless the remote cause of this diversity is, that some 
feel the force the language which they express, and others d« 
not; and eren if those who do, each in a different degree ; but a 
consideration of this suliject would lead a long way about, and 
therefore it has been thought proper barely thus to glance at It. 
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If what has been advanced be correct, it will follow 
that no two persons can speak or read together, in the 
ordinary way, without producing an unmusical disso- 
nance, which will be proportionally augmented by an 
increase of the number of the parties so engaged. 

But let the same number of individuals read or 
repeat in one even tone, and the most fastidious ear 
needs not to be displeased. To effect this is only 
required a Precentor possessed of a strong, clear, 
tenor voice. Such a Precentor in parochial churches is 
or should be, the clerk ; who is to officiate as bellwether 
to the flock. As has been premised, it is necessary 
that he read in a continued even tone, seeing that 
otherwise it is absolutely impossible for the people to 
follow him, and the harsh discord which is the inevi- 
table consequence of a different method of proceed- 
ing, is obvious to the most unmusical ears. Some 
parish clerks, as though infected with the would-be- 
reforming spirit of the age, have recently modified 
this part of their duty, and betaken themselves to a 
style of reading, to speak the most respectfully of it, 
highly inappropriate. Where the people do not take 
the trouble to repeat the parts of the service allotted 
to them, wftich is shamefully the case in many places, 
it matters not much in what manner the clerk con- 
ducts himself; but where th^y follow the directions 
of the Rubric, his demeanor becomes a matter of con- 
siderable importance. When he reads in a fall steady 
tone, the people naturally repeat in the same, but when 
he turns one word up and twists another down, now 
exalting his voice, and now depressing it, after the 
similitude of a certain animal as notorious for his 
musical taste as for his exemplary patience — the 
undisciplined and unrestrained voices of the multi- 
tude run into a ma«s of jarring sounds, a chaos of 
noises, in which nothing is to be discerned but discord 
and confusion. The one may be compared to the 
march of a veteran regiment, the other to the scam- 
per of a tumultuous mob. 



QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 

C, F. H. — Leone J Mich. — We know of no such charts 
as you speak of ; and indeed, if we did, could hardly 
recommend them. The black-board is far better, as 
then the faithful teacher can adapt the exercises to 
meet the wants and capacities of different classes. 

JR, S, T.'-Liber, Ind,—'' 1st Is it possible to be- 
come a good performer on the melodeon or piano, 
without a teacher or a good model V^ — No. 

* 2d. Can any one attain to a correct and delicate 
musical taste, without hearing good music?'' — No. 

** 3d. Is it possible for any one in these circumstances 
to compose good music ?" — No. 

8. H.— Canton Mills, Me. — " As there are fifteen 
numbers of your excellent musical work taken in odr 
little village, and as we have a house of, worship 
nearly ready for dedication, we are anxious to have a 
suitable Ode prepared for the occasion. Will you, 
dear sir, have the goodness to direct our attention to 
an appropriate piece of music, with such words as 
you may deem proper.'' 

An ode or anthem, such as you speak of, would take 
up more room in the Pioneer than we can well spare 
just at present. In some future number, however, we 
may insert such a piece. In the Anthem edition of the 
Cfythara such pieces as ** Sons of Zion." *' Now Elevate 
the sign of Judah,'^ ** Daughters of Zion," and ** Oh, 
bow lonely T' have been much admired for dedication. 

/. W. B, — Auguataj Me. — " I can hardly express 
myself to you, perhaps, to be understood ; but, for 
instance, — In the tranaposition of the scale, why not 
omit the absolute position or pitch of the letters, to a 
class of new singers, and merely change the pitch 
from one to five, from one to four, &c., without filling 
their heads with that which they can but poorly un- 
derstand ? 



** There is time for teaching absolute pitch, large and 
small intervals, when the pupil learns instrumental 
music ; but I have thought much, that could the laws 
of singing confine the voice to one scale by altering 
the pitch, it might be preferable. Pardon me, sir, for 
troubling you with this inquiry ; but as I have no 
other resource, I thought possibly you might take no- 
tice of this. I take the Pioneer, and if you choose, 
you may answer through the columns of your paper j 
and, by-the-way, I would not be without that little 
sheet, for, as a chorister, 1 find it invaluable, and the 
music is worth twice the price." 

Our esteemed correspondent may be right, if pupils 
generally learn the P. P., or instrumental music ; but 
how few do this! To be thorough, we fear we must 
continue to plod along in the old beaten track of 
transposing the scale by fourths and fifths. Some will 
understand it, while many, dull of compr^en- 
sion, or rather not having patience to study it out 
faithfully, will fail. Sometimes it is the teacher's 
fault, for we have known more than one who has at- 
tempted to teach others what was not understood by 
himself. 

JV*. B. — Correspondents must remember that no let- 
ters will be answered without a stamp is sent. We 
also cannot return MS. in any instance, whether of 
musical or literary character. The Editor has been 
requested in several instances to select piano-fortes, 
melodeons, and organs. He will do this, and warrant 
the instruments to be equal to any in the United States, 
and at prices lower than usual, as we buy by the 
wholesale. 

^0^ 

The following interesting notice of a Concert given 
at Washington, D. C. speaks well for their Chorister, 
Mr. T. L. Potter. Let all our leaders go and do like- 
wise. 

FOUNDRY CHOIR CONCERT. 

{From the National Intelligencer.) 

Messrs. Editors : Such is our confidence in the 
power and moralizing influence of vocal music, that 
any encouragement we can throw into church choirs 
or societies, is not only deservihgly, but most gladly 
bestowed. The present concert may be considered 
the opening one of the season, to be followed, as we 
hope, by many others ; and, not having had the op- 
portunity of listening to any of the previous rehears- 
als, the freshness and beauty of the music, and the 
adaptation and strength of voices burst upon us from 
the finely-decorated platform with unusual admiration. 
Among the pieces sung were selections from the ora- 
torios of Daniel, Abraham, David, Mozart, Twelfth 
Mass, and other music of a corresponding classical 
character, particularly the " Prayer of the Betrothed.-' 
" My Mother's dead," *' Ruth and Naomi," and others, 
the whole finely diversified with solos, duetts, trio^, 
quartettes, an I choruses. Out of so many musical 
gems and commendable voices, we do not feel like at- 
tempting any discrimination when all were so credita- 
bly rendered, and it is a gratifying feature in the pro- 
gre£;t ci" amsic to witness the younger class of vocal- 
fits in our midst coming forward with so much prom- 
ise. 

*► 

Sfotled Tunes.— Rev. Thomas Hill, of Waltham, 
writing on Church Music, in the Christian Examiner, 
says: 

'''Sometimes an attempt is made to alter a secu- 
lar air by changing the cadence to a religious form 
We have recently heard tunes of this character, from 
some new colWtions of sacred music, popular Irish, 
and negro melodies ; being cut off in the last measure, 
and a chord of the sub-dominant introduced, as it 
were, to sanctify them. The result is, that the tunes 
are spoiled for whistling on a week day, without 
being rendered Jit to sing on Sutiday.^^ 
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LOVE. 



Tmcr fabled not in days of old 

That love neglected soon will perish ; 
Throughout all time the truth doth hold, 

That* what we lore we ever cherish. 
For when the sun neglects the flower, 

And the sweet pearly dews forsake It, 
It hangs Its head ; and from that hour 

Prays only unto death to take It. 
So may I droop, by all above me, 
If once this heart shall cease to love thee? 



AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 



PRIMA DONNA. 

(Oontinaed.) 

Although it was so early, none were stirring in the 
streets save a few soldiers and market-women. Tlie 
churches looked tall and dim, and thick rain came 
steadily down. Through many dark by-ways and 
narrow tnrnings we went The chapel-master walked 
fast) unheeding the pools of water that lay upon the 
path. My feet were cold and wet through ; I thought 
of the night when I had so gone through the streets 
of London— a night as inclement as this. I almost 
fancied I was acting it again, and under the same cir- 
cumstances, when we stopped before a low door, with 
a fantastically-carved overhanging porch. The house 
was small, not a light was visible from any of the 



windows ; three gloomy trees, stripped of their foliage, 
swung their arms mournfullv before, the door ; 4I| a 
d^g began barking furiously witmn. Herr Stolberg 



knocki'd gently with his hand ^pon the window ; 
there was a sound of chains and bolts, the door opened 
slowly, and a female form stood in the entrance. She 
took me by the hand, and led me along the passage, 
while Herr Stolberg, who seemed to know the way, 
followed softly behind. It was profoundly dark ; she 
guided us to what seemed a room, and saying that she 
would bring a light, went out and closed the door. I 
shook convulsively firom head to foot. 
' Fear nothing, Fraulein Alice,' said my friend, tak- 

6 



ingmy hand gently in his own — 'Heavens I you are 
ill!' 
' I am cold, nothing more,' I replied, faintly. 

* Cold — cold and wet,' he exclaimed in a suppressed 
and broken voice. * My Grod ! You will be ill — ill, 
and through me !' 

* Hush !' I replied ; Mt is nothing. See, here comes 
the light.' 

A bright line of radiance streamed under the door ; 
the woman entered with a lamp in her hand : it was 
Rebecca Leo ! She placed her finger on her lips to 
stay the exclamation that was rising to mine, and 
pressing my cold cheek to hers, whispered : * Yes ; 
this is my father's bouse, Alice. Would that you bad 
never crossed its threshold for this purpose! You 
must stand here, in the window. I will draw the cur- 
tains before you, and there you will hear all without 
chance of discovery.' 

*What does this mean?' I cried. * What horrid 
secret am I to listen to ? Let me go — let me go 1' 

*It is too late,' said Rebecca, turning suddenly 
away, and listening earnestly; tliere is my father's 
ring at the door — hide, bide quickly! for my sake, 
Alice — for my sake !' — ^and she half led, half dragged 
me into the recess. 

Herr Stolberg came and stood beside me, and 
Rebecca drew the heavy folds, so that they fell from 
ceiling to floor, and shrouded us utterly from sight. 

'Stay there; move not, breathe not,' she said, as 
she turned to go. ' God help you, my poor Alice!' 

The kiss she gave me covered my lips and cheek 
with tears. Rebecca weeping, and for me ! I pressed 
my hands rigidly upon my breast, and stood still 
waiting, as if for death. Mv companion spoke no 
word, and for some minutes I heard but the sound of 
his breathing. Then the opening and shutting of 
distant doors, the tread of feet along the hall, and the 
sound of a low, querulous voice, as the persons en- 
tered the room in which we were concealed. 

* More money — ^more money ! always money I' said 
the voice, with a Jewish accent and an impatient sigh. 
There was a rustling of papers on the table, and a 
sound like turning the leaves of a book. ' I cannot 
do it, excellency — I cannot do it. The estates will 
not bear another groschen. They are mortgaged to 
their full value, excellency. It cannot be.' 

' Der Teufel I I must have it, Leo,' said another 
voice, in reply. 
0, that voice, that voice t And had I tome hither 
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for ibis ! I shrank htck into the recess, and felt the 
paternal arm of my friend pass roand me in sapport. 

'You must ^0 to some one else, excellency, for 
your money,' said the Jew. * I am a poor man, and I 
cannot g%t>e? 

' Give I did a Jew erer gire ?' said the other. ' No, 
friend Leo, I ask no gifti— the gentleman does not 
beg from the money-lender. I must have further 
loans. I want a thousand florins.^ 

O, the harsh, cold, mocking voice I How unlike 
the gentle tones of love I had been used to hear from 
those dear lips ! 

' A thousand florins, excellency V cried the usorer. 
'Mein Gott! your estates are not worth a thousand 
kreutzers.' 

*I don't ask it on my estates; I offer better 
security.' 

'Security I good — good!' said the Jew, eagerly. 
* On what security, excellency ?' 

' Listen, my very kind and respectable friend Isaac, 
and I will satisfy the delicate scruples of thy coffers, 
for conscience thou hast none. I am going to be mar- 
ried in the spring.' 

* I know it— I know it, and to a penniless singer, 
excellency?' 

* Precisely so, friend Isaac. To a penniless singer, 
who will be to me one of the greatest fortunes in 
Germany.' 

* Hein I' exclaimed the Jew, drawing a long breath 
between his teeth. 

* Art thou aware, my friend, that this girl has the 
finest voice in Grermanv? — that she wi)i create a 
modnesB, a furor?— that &he will be worth, at the very 
least, a hundred thousand florins a year to me, her 
husband and your debtor ?' 

* And is this your security, excellency V 

* Truly it is : can you widi a better?' 

' Bah I it is a folly. The ^vt\ may fail^may change 
her mind, and refuse you. I cannot lend my florins 
upon the phantom of a security.' 

•But I tell you she loves me, as only girls and 
women love, friend Isaac. She would die — toil, lose 
her very soul for me. She is entirely mine. Your 
money is as safe as though it were in your own strong 
boxes. Name your own rate of interest, and take my 
bond at once. Money I must and will have. Without 
it, I cannot even marry suitably, and the stake is 
worth the trust. Come, Isaac — a thousand florins at 
two hundred per cent., to be paid In six months 1 Can 
you refuse ?' 

* A thousand florins I it is a great deal, excellency.' 
' I have not ten left to keep me from now till then. 

The cards and colors have been against me lately. It 
is fate. Die HoUe, Isaac, you must give it to me I' 

' But you will be here again, excellency, before a 
week is past. The gaming-table will swallow every 
stiver. I dare not lend.' 

The answer was low and indistinct ; the Jew seemed 
still to remonstrate, Theodore to asseverate and 
entreat. Then there was the rustling of more papers, 
the quick scratching of a pen, the ring of gold 

'Friend Isaac, thou art a treasure of a money- 
lender,' said the mocking voice and the cruel laugh — 
' a very demigod to a lover in distress. Cupid him- 
self smiles on thee for this.' 

* You a lover, excellency I' said the Jew, with a 
short, hard cough. The lady of your affections must 
have charms indeed ! I have beard of her from one 
who knows her, else I should not have trusted your 
version of her talents. She is pretty, I am told.' 

* I do not come here to talk of beauty and fair 
dames, friend Isaac,' laughed the creditor, chinking 
some coins together in his hand. 'She is young, 
credulous, and clever— that is enough for our purpose. 
Pretty I — know'st thou the complexion of my mistress, 
Isaac? 

•NotI, eafcellencyl' 



' Red and black, friend Jew — rouge et noir! Good- 
night! ha, ha! good-night!' 

Their steps died away along the passage ; doors shut 
and opened again ; the room was left in darkness ; 
and all was still. I did not weep ; I did not speak ; 
I did not die. My hands were locked and cold ; my 
lips were stony ; my brain burned. I stood still — still 
and speechless. The world seemed crumbling away 
beneath my feet. Life — death— love ! what were they 
all but words? I felt my hands grasped, and my brow 
kissed twice or thrice ; I heard an anguished voice 
cry : * Alice, Alice, my friend, my sister, look up — 
speak — weep! Do not stand thus; it drives me 
mad ! I heard it ; but it fell dully upon my ear, and 
woke DO echo in my soul. Then there came a light ; 
a withdrawal of the curtains ; a woman's gentle voice, 
that sobbed forth sweet, consoling words ; a woman's 
gentle hands, that drew me from the arms of him who 
held me, to a sisterly embrace. Her tears wept down 
upon my cheeks, and then the deadly frost all sud- 
denly gave way : I uttered a low moan, and fell in an 
agony of despair upon the floor. 

How long I continued thus, or how I was removed, 
I know'not; but I suppose I must have fainted, for 
my next^ consciousness found me again in the aca- 
demy. With Madame Kloss and Rebecca bathing my 
hands and brow, and with Herr Stolberg bending 
earnestly above me. For come time I could not recall 
the dreadful past ; but when I did, that memory was 
mercifully accompanied by tears. They were so good 
to me, so gentle ! For hours and hours they never 
left my side, and it was nearly dayrdawn before 
they thought me calm enough to be left alone. I felt 
as if all were night— past, present, future. Nothing 
around me, nothing before me but darkness ; darkness 
unlighted by a single star. 

And through all this there reigned one feverish 
desire, which gained every moment in intensity — a 
restless craving to escape from the scene of my wo, 
from the face of the traitor! A longing to be far, 
far away from — oh, not my misery! but the place 
where its cross was inflicted upon me. Away ! away ! 
from the scenes of my youth and my false happiness. 
What was that youth now to me ? what that brief sun- 
shine ? I was deceived, broken-hearted, sold ! I had 
taken him for an angel ; I had set him as a saint 
upon the altar of my inner world, and blindly wor- 
shipped him! And now — what was left me but to 
die? 

I was sitting, fixed and tearless, as these thoughts 
formed themselves in my mind ; my eyes fell upon a 
folded paper on the table. Ha! the letter— the letter 
from Paris ! My resolution was taken in an instant : 
a fresh energy, the energy of despair, came to my 
assistance. * i will go,' said I, firmly. I took pen 
and paper calmly from my desk, and wrote to Herr 
Stolberg, acquainting him with my resolution ; sent 
for Madame Kloss, and told her what I had done; 
wrote a formal resignation of my appointment in the 
ducal chapel, and went to my bed-chamber and com- 
menced packing. 

' When wilt thou depart, my child?' asked Madame 
Kloss, tenderly. 

< To-night, madame, when the diligence passes 
through the town.' 

Jkhe, alone upon the road I Night and darkness 
around. No moon, no stars. Rain — driving, pitiless 
rain, streaming down the narrow windows of the 
coach, and dimming the pale light of the lamps out- 
side. Not a sound save the howling wintry wind 
among the woods, the hoarse shouts of the postilions, 
the creaking vehicle, the heavy wheels, and the mono- 
tonous trampling of the horses. 

There was no passenger inside the diligence but 
myaelf ; 9(> human friendly voice to breathe one com- 
forting wor4 to the weeping desolate singer, crouched 
and trembling in the corner. Herr Stolberg had seen . 
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me to tbe coach-office, and had riddea perhaps a mile 
with me on the road. But he had scarcely spokea to 
me all the time ; and as he bade me farewell, aad got 
out to walk back again la the dark, wet night, his 
voice was broken, and my hands, where he had kissed 
them, were wetted with his tears. True friend ! true, 
noble, and sincere ! How lightly had I estimated that 
heart ; how little had I appreciated the deep feeling 
and chlvalrlc tenderness that lay beneath that rough 
exterior ! The voice might be harsh, but it was capa- 
ble of framing tones of gentlest consolation ; the eye 
might be stern, but it eould weep for pity. When I 
needed him not, he had been proud and cold to me ; 
in the day of danger, he had rescued me ; in the time 
of trouble, be had aided and comforted me. 

O, fearful journey I I seem now to remember little 
of it, save a long succession of weary stages ; the 
changes of day and night ; the arrival and departure 
of many passengers ; the toilsome, unresting motion ; 
the heavy weight of unconquerable distress. At last 
came the passing of frontiers, the transition from 
German to Dutch, from Dutch to French. Then a 
difference, scarcely observed by me, in the aspect of 
the country — towns, villages, rivers, hills, and forests ; 
-then a city, with long, narrow streets, and high, wHite 
houses; soldiers, custom-house-officers, the examina- 
tion of passports and luggage. I was in Paris. 
[To be continued.] 

BIOaHAPHY— a. J. JACKSON. 
(From Parker*8 Musical Biography.) 

This truly scientific and very able professor was 
.born at Oxford (Eng.), in 1745. At nine years of age he 
was placed under the superintendence of the celebra- 
ted Dr. Nares, with Drs. Arnold, and Dupuis. In 1812, 
Dr. Jackson removed to Boston, which city had been 
represented as being a more desirable place for his 
profession ; immediately upon his arrival there, he 
was employed as organist at the church in Brattle 
Street, where he remained for some time, until he was 
exiled to Northampton, Mass., on account of being an 
Englishman, this country being then at war with 
Great Britain. In 1813, Dr. Jackson, with Messrs. 
Graupner and Mallet, commenced a series of oratorios, 
Bome of which were repeated at Salem. At the con- 
clnsion of the war, in 1815, he returned to. Boston, 
aud was immediately engaged as organist at the 
King's Chapel, so called, in School Street, after which 
he officiated, as organist, for several years at Trinity 
Church, in Summer Street ; and on the erection of St. 
Paul's Cl(urch, in Common Street, he was engaged, at 
an extraordinary high salary, as organist, which situa- 
tion he Ibeld until his demise. 

Any one acquainted with the true style of organ- 
playing must acknowledge Dr. Jackson's unrivalled 
talents; his voluntaries were elaborate, an^ replete 
with chromatic harmonies, embracing the most scien- 
tific and classic modulations. His interludes to 
psalmody were particularljjr appropriate to the senti- 
ments expressed on the subject, and until his residence 
in the metropolis of New England, chanting the church 
service was little practiced and less understood. 

It is due to this venerable professor that this pleasing 
and truly useful branch of church service was per- 
formed, and its practice properly inculcated among 
the choristers of the several Episcopal Churches in 
Boston ; and to him are we indebted for a very valu- 
able book of chaunts, canons, sanctnsses, and kyrie 
eleisons. His compositions, as a harmonist, are of 
high rank ; they possess a profound knowledge of the 
science, and an originality of modulation wherein is 
displayed a pomprehensive view of effects, the results 
only of deep and laborious study. 

We are desirous to perpetuate the name of this 
erudite professor, whose distinguished abilities, as a 
teacher, many of the first families in Boston have long 
^and ardently cherished, and whose pupils have felt 
themselves fondly endeared, and whose memory will 
ever be appreciated. 



MEYERBEER'S MUSIC. 
{Ckmtinu^ ffom our kttt.) 

Robert made the fortune of the lucky Dr. Vernon 
Following up the grand success, M. Meyerbeer still 
further clenched his hold upon the public by the pro- 
duction of Les Hugtienots, still regarded as his great- 
est work, which took place at the Academic in 1836. 
This, undoubtedly, is one of the most extraordinary 
productions with which the public has ever become 
acquainted through the operatic stage. For seven or 
eight years, M. Meyerbeer was busy over it. The result 
is a wonderful exhibition of artistic ingenuity and dra- 
matic coloring. The excitement it occasioned even sur- 
passed that produced by Robert The work incontest- 
ibly contains some of the grandest music in the whole 
operatic repertoire. Twelve years after this, the now 
illustrious maestro brougl^' forth his third grand opera, 
Le ProphetCf on the same boards, in 1849, after being 
in rehearsal more than a year — a characteristic spe- 
cialty of the composer's exacting deliberation and 
inexorable conscientiousness. The immense success 
of this production must be still fresh in the memories 
of all readers who take any note of musical affairs. 

Having by these remarkable successes in works of 
the highest pretension, won a leading name in Italian 
Opera and French romantic Opera, M. Meyerbeer 
turned his conquering gaze toward the Opera Comique 
— the domain, as it has been properly styled, of Boil- 
dien, Auber, and Halevy. IHere, again, he has been 
triumphant. In 1854, at that most brilliant of theatres 
on the Boulevard Italien, he brought forth his latest 
work, VEtoile du J>rord, It was performed one hun- 
dred times uninterruptedly, and alternately brought 
forward, with no less fortunate results, in the chief 
musical cities of Germany and France ; and now dur- 
ing the pre^nt season in London, at the Covent Gar- 
den Opera, ^vhere the enthusiasm of an audience of 
dilettanti compelled the composer to cross the stage 
twice, amidst applausive ovations which, perhaps, have 
never before been equalled so far north of Milan as 
this. 

Here, for the present, is the culmination of a busy 
and indefatigable career of upwards of forty Tears. 

With regard to M. Meyerbeer's music, its *Mgetting 
peculiarity is its unintermittent dramatic character. 
His operas are great master-pieces as wholes. With 
the exception of the fine, scena, ** Robert, toi que 
j'aime," the romance, **Qtiand je.quittais la Norman- 
die," the scena, *• Va, dit-elle^^dene or t«ro other 
pieces, none of his compositions fin4^ their way^^nto 
the programmes of popular concerts. Y«a will filad^*^ 
a score of morceaux by Mozart, Weber, Ross^i. Bel- s • 
lini, and Donizetti, to every one of Meyerbeer'?*^t-:\ 
withstanding that the latter has now for many year's .., ^ 
been at the head of existing operatic composers, -^fee 
reason lies in his intense and perpetual dramatic 
coloring. A terzetto, a quartetto, or a Ohorus from 
Les Huguenots^ Le Prophete or VEtoile^ defeched 
and performed at a concert, would be about as unin- 
teresting an affair as an extracted chapter of Ouy 
Mannering to a reader who knew nothing of the 
story. Meyerbeer's music can only be heard in the 
theatres, in connection with the incidents and scenery 
of the drama. There is nothing of empiricism iu his 
operas — ^he writes nothing for the music-shops. The 
situations and passions set forth in his libretto have 
his concentrated attention. To portray these with the 
utmost possible fidelity seems to be his sole aim. He 
has certainly never courted popularity by means of 
catching-ballads and easy choruses, but has always 
worked like an artist having ideas and a theory of b4s 
own, and resolute to achieve their development. 

Yet, he is not without the power of writing melo- 
dies, beautiful and engaging, simply as melodies ; wit- 
ness the chorus "Nel silenzio" in // Crociato — the 
romance " Quand jo quittais," in Robert—WiQ first ro- 
mance of ^* Raoul," and the airs de ballet in the Hu- 
guenots — the beautiful chorus *'£cco gia il se Profettf,^ 
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tbe aria " Sol pianto U ciglio yenur/* aod the famous 
march, in th« PropKke^ not to mention many other 
examples. The melodj in each of these moreeaux is 
original, flowing, or piquant, and possessing that attri- 
bute of popularity which exhibits itself in music, 
haunting our ears long after we have heard it. The 
closeness with which M. Meyerbeer adheres to his text 
makes bis compositions appear patchy when heard in 
a detached form ; and the indinerence with which be 
frequently interrupts the course of a beautiful melody, 
when the sentiment of a line of poetry excites him, 
has been remarlced by every hearer of his works. 
There is no doubt that the effect of early training has 
something to do with this peculiarity. Those who have 
read the memoirs of Mozart must remember how, in 
one of his letters to his father, he grnmbles about the 
music of the Abbe Yogler, declaring that he " goes 
into keys as if he would tear one in by the hair of the 
head ;'' and that though one should discover, now and 
then, " an idea that is not bad,'^ yet no sooner is the 
discovery made, than the composer starts off into some- 
thing else, and disappoints expectation. This was 
Itetween twenty and thirty years before Weber and 
Meyerbeer became pupils of the abb^ ; but though 
each of them has proved the possession of genius, of 
which their teacher never made any manifestation, yet 
it is very possible that his theory of composition tended 
towards the development of that peculiar style of 
writing in which great effects are produced by abrupt 
changes of key. Weber was always so felicitous in 
this expedient for effect, as to render it highly popu- 
lar ; and to this day he has a host of imitators, espe- 
cially among the German Lied writers. M. Meyerbeer, 
however, is* after all, not a Weber ; though it is yery 
possible that his grand operas, from their individuality, 
largeness of structure, and completeness of elaboration, 
may live as long as the incomparable Freitchutz, 

To conclude — we do not believe the naide of Meyer- 
beer will ever be a household word among us. He 
has written for the theatre alone, and in the theatre 
only shall we be able to hear and admire him. For 
our home amusement, our social practice and displays, 
we are still left to the songs, ducts, trios, and quar- 
tettos of Donizetti, Rossini, Bellini and Weber — that 
is, if our taste inclines us to the music of the Italian 
and Grerman masters rather than to that of our own, 
as the writer of these remarks confesses is the case 

with himself. 

♦ 

Report of the Executive Oommittee of the 
Schoharie County (N. T.) Musical Convention. 

Music, both as a Science and an Art, is eminently 
entitled to the fervent love of all Mlbo detest Trea- 
son, Stratagem, and Spoils:'' a twin existence of 
the spheres, it knows no bound of time or space; 
it gave voice to the morning stars at Creation's 
dawfi ; it rose in triumphal strains '^ over Egvpt's 
dark sea ;" it echoed mournfully from the willow- 
shaded banks of '^ Babylon's waters ;" it heralded the 
fiery triumphs of " the noble army of martyrs ;" it 
rang through •* the dim aisles of the forest ;" by Ply- 
month's holy rock, it gave strength to many a patriot 
heart 

It is our companion alike in the hour of joy as in 
that of grief ; it invokes the guardianship of angels 
around the infant's couch, and walls in mournful 
cadences above the closing grave ; it lifts the hopeful 
soul on the wings of Song to yonder Heavenly gates. 

M From Greenland's frosen ocean, 
To India*! coral atrand,'* 

it boats heavcnwanl In hymns of gladness and thanks- 
giving, and mingles harmonions there with the tri- 
umphant notes from " a thousand times ten thousand 
golden harps." 

Music is the spoken language of Harmony, as 
words are of Thought \ and every effort which tends 



to promote its culture, and render its utterance in 
unison frith the great principle from which it emanates, 
not only elevates our imaginations, and purifies our 
hearts, but is an appropriate act of homage to that 
Great Master, beneath whose artist hand discor^ is 
hushed, and every melodv of Nature evoked, from the 
faint whisper of the passing breeze, to the deep thun- 
der's rattling echo. 

Regarding music as essentially the expression of 
of that sentiment of Harmony, whidh is the basis of 
every pure and humanizing effort : Therefore, 

Besohed, That we heartily approve of the great 
objects sought to be attained by this Convention ; and 
that we regard it as the precursor of the '' The good 
Time Coming," when a common Brotherhood shall 
embrace the " Lovers of Song and Music " throughout 
all the world." 

Jfesohedf That the attainment of excellence in the 
Art of Music can only be secured by untiring effort 
on the part of its professors : and that we recognize 
in the system of holding Mnsical Conventions, an 
efficient auxiliary, which, by uniting individual efforts, 
will give strength and efficiency to the cause, and by 
enlisting the aid and sympathy of the public, confer 
upon the pursuit in which we are enlisted, an excel- 
lence and dignity commensurate with its lofty designs. 

RtBolvedf That, while we regret that stormy wea- 
ther, add the unfavorable state of the roads have 
prevented a full attendance at the Convention, we have 
no reason to doubt that the people of Schoharie County 
are. deeply interested in the success of the present 
effort, and that future Conventions will demonstrate 
that DO county in the State has firmer or more ener- 
getic friends in the cause of Musical Education. 

Resolved, That to Professor I. B. Woodbury our 
thanks are eminently due, not only for bia able 
and efficient labors in the Convention, but for that 
kind and courteous demeanor which has endeared 
him to us not more as a teacher than as a friend. 
And that his refined taste, his cultivated musical 
skill, and acknowledged scientific eminence, entitle 
him to an equal rank with the most accomplished 
professors of the Art. 

Resolved^ That, in announcing our entire satisfac- 
tion with the Educational results of the present Con- 
vention, we cannot refrain from exprcssmg a sincere 
desire that its meetings may not only be continued, 
but under the same management, which has so ably 
and efficiently conducted its initiatory proceedings. 

Resolved, That we recommend to choristers, teach- 
ers, and all others interested in Musical Education, 
the use of that excellent collection of Sacred Music, 
prepared by Professor Woodbury, known as " The 
Cythara." A practical examination of the work 
induces us to give it the highest rank, not only as an 
elementary treatise, but as a compilation of superior 
excellence. 

Resolved, That the Hon. Thomas P. Danforth and 
Oavid Morse attend the National Musical Convention, 
to be held at Washington, in February next, as dele- 
gates from this Convention. 

JEXBOUnVE GOSCMITTBB. 

R. D. Chase, Chainnan. J. M. Scrlbner, 
A. Manning, Volney Danforth, 

N. T. Roseter, Mrs. N. Smith, 

David Morse, Miss Chase. 

Gerit Beeker, 

»» 

Jbknt Lind GrOLOSCHinDT has made her appear- 
ance in England. The THmea, speaking of her per- 
formance in the oratorio of Elyah, says :— '' We arc 
persnaded that in very many respects Madame^ Jenny 
Goldschmldt never sang with greater power,*and we 
are convinced that no other vocalist has hitherto 
approached her in the soprano music of Mendelssohn's 
Elijah. It is needless to say that, both on appearing 
and retiring she was received with loud applause. 
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New ^ork>, February 1, 1856. 

As we pen the aboy^ date, how forcibly are we re- 
minded of the pleasant, and cordial greetings we re- 
ceired last May at W-askington. The warm pressnre 
of many a hand, an4 the kind word of many a lip, are 
fresh on memory's tablets, and although months have 
Bped since then, it ae^i^s bnt yesterday that ^he mutual 
promise was exchanged that the third Monday in Feb., 
1856, Providence petmhting, should find u^ again in 
session. ^^ 

We have the most encouraging assurance from all 
quarters that the Convention for 1856 will be worthy 
of the art it seelcs to f\)ster. Not only has tbe'splendid 
ball of the Smithsonian Institute been secured, for 4jhe 
sittings of the Convention, but Prof. Henry Is en- 
engaged to deliver lectures on Acoustics. Many pro- 
fessional musicians from a distance will be present, 
and the talent of the metropolis and its neighborhood 
will form a nucleus, around which the forces from 
abroad will surely rally. We can assure the delegates 
that the members and oflQcers at Washington will ex- 
tend a most friendly welcome, and, in every way, en- 
deavor to render their visit agreeable. It must not be 
understood that none but delegates will be entitled to 
the privileges of the Convention. On the contrary, 
every singer and Instrumental performer will meet a 
hearty welcome. Our friends must be punctual, as 
the time allotted for the session of the Convention 
(five days), is but short. It is the earnest wish of the 
board of officers that every State of the Union be re- 
presented, but should this not be the case now, we 
trust the time is not far distant when such expectations 
will be fully realized. 



PARTICULAR NOTICE. 

All letters intended for the Editor's personal notice, 
should be addressed to I. B. Woodbury, Norwalk, Ct., 
as the pressure of business, while at our office in New 
York city, prevents our giving that attention to cor- 
respondents which we desire. 

^^ We cannot return any music or literary matter 
sent us for examination. Correspondents are, there- 
fore, requested to preserve copies. 

Correspondents requiring answers by mail, will 
please to enclose an envelope, bearing address and 
stamp. 

^a^ 

TERMS FOR CONDUCTING- MUSICAL 
CONVENTIONS. • 

In answer to almost daily inquiries, we take this 
o||[|[rtnnity to state that our terms for musical con- 
yentlons are from $50 to $150, according to the time 
required, travelling expenses, fto. 

We always supply books free of expense, save trans- 
portation, which must be borne by the Convention. 



FROM A CORRESPONDENT. 

ColunibuSf Jan. L — ^The Ohio State Musical Asso- 
ciation held a festival in Cincinnati, which commeneed 
on Christmas, and continued four days, under the di« 
rection of Prof. I. B. Woodbury, of New York. Vari- 
ous parts of the State were well represented, and the 
utmost harmony and good feeling prevailed. The 
"^ Cythara'' and *< Cottage Glees" were introduced, and 
received with marked favor. The selections from these 
works which were performed afforded great profit and 
pleasure to the Association. The Oratorio of the 
Creation was produced on the evening of the 28th of 
Dec. by the Association, assisted by the Cincinnati 
Philharmonic Sqpiety, with full and effective orchestral 
accompaniment, before a highly intelligent audience 
of one thousand persons, with signal success, in Smith 
and Nixon's beautiful ball. There were one hundred 
and fifty performers. Mr. Woodbury was conductor, 
and evinced great taste, judgment, and skill in his re- 
sponsible position. He also sustained the character 
of Adam excellently. Mr. Warwood as Raphael^ Prof. 
Locke as Uriel, Madame Hiv£ as Gabriel, Mademoiselle 
Stanbe as Eve, and Mrs. Chamberlain in the solo of 
"The Marvellous Works," all acquitted themselves 
admirably, and to the great delight of the audience, 
which was attested by frequent and rapturous ap- 
plause. Madame Rive won golden opinions, and es- 
tablished her fame unquestionably as one of the finest 
vocalists in the country. The Association is yet in 
its infancy, but judging from what we have learnedr 
it is destined to a noble and prosperous career of use- 
fulness in the glorious cause of the elevation of musical 
taste in the "Empire State'' of the West. Long may 
it flourish. 

C. D. H. 



Db. Hall's wit of tbeattno a Bad Cold. — A bad 
cold, like measles or mumps, or other similar ailments, 
will run its course in about ten days, in spite of what 
may be done for it, unless remedial means are employ- 
ed within forty-eight hours of its inception. Many a 
useful life will be spared to be increasingly useful by 
cutting a cold short off in the following safe and sim- 
ple manner. On the first day of taking a cold there 
is a very unpleasant sensation of chilliness. The 
moment you observe this go to your room, and stay 
there ; keep it at such a temperature as will entilrely 
prevent this chilly feeling, even if it requires a hun- 
dred degrees of Fahrenheit. In addition, put your 
feet in water, half leg deep, as hot as you can bear it, 
adding hot water from time to time for a quarter of 
an hour, so that the water shall be hotter when you 
take your feet out than when you put them in it , 
then dry them thoroughly, and put on warm, thick 
woollen stockings, even if it be summer, for summer 
colds are the most dangerous; and for twenty-four 
hours eat not an atom of food ; but drink as largely 
as you desire of any kind of warm teas, and at the 
end of that time, if not sooner, the cold will be 
effectually broken, without any medicine what- 
ever. 

The Italian journals have frequently described in 
terms of enthusiasm the performances of a blind Sar- 
dinian diepherd, named Picco, on an instrument they 
call the Tibia Pastoral— to wit, a halfpenny whistle 
of the rudest and most primitive construction, with 
only three holes, and its length not exceeding that of 
a finger ; yet, upon this barbarous instrument, he has 
performed at the San Carlos and La Scala. and the 
JVapolitan and other papers affirm that the blind 
musician draws sounds as dulcet as those of the 
sweetest flute, and that his execution upon it is still 
more marvellous. The poor Italian minstrel has 
arrived in Paris to perform at the Italian Opera. 
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HINTS ON CHURCH MUSIC— No. 5. 

SoMB leaders of choirs, like weather-cocks, are con- 
stantly changing their position, so that one never 
knows where to find them. At one time, a staccato 
style of performance is the style. A week after, and 
k) 1 you must sing legato^ so legato that not a wOfd 
can be understood by the hearer. After a while, the 
climax of a good performance is strong accent, or, 
perhaps, no accent at all. Now, kind friends, all this 
is wrong. Every piece of music has Its peculiar char- 
acteristics, and to perform all compositions, according 
to any one of the above-named styles of expressions, 
is the height of absurdity, and shows an entire want 
of taste and knowledge of its higher principles. A 
person of true musical taste will, never make a 
'« hobby" of either of these marks of expression. 

All are good in their place, all will be cultivated by 
% liberal and discriminating singer. For instance, 
how could one caricature music ^tter than by sing- 
ing such tunes as Silvam, Phillips, &c., as though rests 
were inserted at the end of each note, or, in other 
words, in the staccato style ? Or what would be in 
v/orse taste than singing such tunes as Edith, or Lake- 
side in the Gythara, legato ? Yet there are hundreds 
of teachers whose minds are so small as to scarcely 
allow of their taking in more than one of these ideas at 
a time. It is with them all staccato or all legato. The 
man of true taste will adapt his style of performance 
to the kind of music before him, and although he may 
be called to use in succession tunes that differ essen- 
tially from each other, yet his discernment and culti- 
vation of taste, will at once, and almost involuntarily, 
point out the proper style of performance. To such 
men of taste must we look for the correct rendering 
of the highest efforts of the art. 

The works of Handel, Haydn and Mozart, under 
their supervision, will have all their beauties presented 
to the ear, and not be tortured into unmeaning noise. 



NOTES FROM THE EDITOR'S DIARY. 

J^ov, 7thf Bth, and 9th,— A right cheerful company 
of old and tried friends greeted us at Fremont, Ohio, 
the three days our date designates. 

The most difficult glees from the new edition of the 
"Cottage Glees," together with the most elaborate 
choruses from the Gythara, were performed with great 
precision and fine effect at the closing concert. Many 
fine singers from abroad were present, among whom 
were Mr. and Mrs. Allen, of Fort Wayne, Ind., Mr. 
Jackson, the pianist, of Sandusky, with others whose 
names have escaped our memory. The auspicious 
opening of our Cc^vention is we trust but the begin- 
cmg of good music to the citizens of Fremont. 

Maumee Valley Musical Association^ JVov, 13th, 
lith, and ISith. Here we met familiar faces whom the 
love of song had brought together. 

A wonderful change was perceptible both in quan- 
tity and quality of tone, since the last annual meeting. 

Two concerts were given by the Association, one in 
Maumee City, and one in Perrysburg, both of which 
were well attended ; this fact speaks well for the musi- 
cal taste of the villages Mr. J. M. Allen is still their 
teacher ; long may he be spared to perform his arduous 
and useful labors in this section of the West. 

JSTov, 28M, 29th, and SOfA.-— These three days were 
spent by the Michigan State Musical Convention in 
session at Kalamazoo. 

Much to our regret we were unable to be prepent. 
as that scourge of Western life, the fever and ague, 
held us in its quivering grasp. 

It is with true pleasure that we learn that the Con- 
vention was entirely successful, through the exertions 
of the Secretary, Mr. Parkhurst, and others. We as- 
sure our Michigan friends that we made every possible 
effort to procure a suitable substitute, but were un- 
successful. It afforded us great relief to hear that the 



Convention had been carried on so agreeably and pro- 
fitably to all. 

Dee. I9th, 20th, and 2U^~The Westchester Musical 
Association held its annual session at Sing Sing, New 
York, at the above date. During the first day, as is 
too often the case, very many of the members were 
absent, but the last two were a "bumper.'' 

The most skillful performers and teachers in the 
whole county were present, and a large' and delighted 
audience testified their gratification on the last even- 
ing at the concert. This Convention will meet next 
year at White Plains. Messi-s. Sherwood and Todd 
were appointed delegates to Washington. Our thanks 
are due to Mr. T. J. Cooke for his very able assistance. 

During Christmas week the Ohio State Convention 
held its winter session. We would refer our friends 
to the Secretary's report on another page. We can- 
not, however, allow this opportunity to pass without 
noticing the fine performance of Madame Rive and 
her sister. It has been our privilege to hear many of 
the finest artists of both the Old and. the New World, 
but seldom, if ever, have we heard the solos of the 
" Creation" rendered with such purity of style and 
taste. We must also do justice to our own feelings in 
referring to the very efficient services of the President, 
Mr. Dunbar, and the Secretary, Mr. Hawk?, of Colum- 
bus ; to the arduous labors of Messrs. Locke and 
Nourse of Cincinnati, also, our thanks are due for the 
pleasure we experienced in presenting the Creation to 
a large audience at the concert of the Association. 

Janttary 1th, 8th, and 9th, — These three days were 
spent in the city of Lacon, ,111. Notwithstanding the 
intense cold (the thermometer ranging as low as 26<^ 
below zero), we found a " right pleasant" company 
congregated, and a most interesting series of meet- 
ings were held. The punctuality and regular attend- 
ance of the members cannot l>e too highly praised. 
The result was as might be expected ; at the concert 
the music was performed with precision and taste, 
and to the entire satisfaction of a large and intelli- 
gent audience. 

The convention formed themselves into a permanent 
body, under the name of the '* Illinois River Musical 
Association, to meet annually. Mr. Van Meter was 
elected delegate to Washingtop. 

January Ibth, IQth, and llth. — The singers at the 
beau4;iful and enterprising village of Romeo, Mich., 
had the " latch string out," and came up to the work 
most nobly. A large proportion of the members of the 
convention were formerly from New England and New 
York, and we are happy to say that, amid the money- 
making world of the West, they have not neglected the 
blessed practice so generally followed in their former 
home, of tuning their voices to God's praise. 

From the first session the members steadily increased 
in numbers, and on the last day almost every section 
of the country was represented, and while we have 
been writing this, a line has reached us from one of 
the best teachers in Michig^, expressing deep regret 
that he had not heard of the convention. Many of 
those who arrived the last day of the meeting, re- 
marked, that had they known it would have been so 
interesting they would have come earlier. Well, 
friends, this is not the first time we have heard such 
remarks. Indeed, we have attended few conventions 
where we have not met with similar expressions of re- 
gret ; but all we can say, is, it is your own fault. 



" I BELIEVE that every singer sings out of his or her 
own heart ; and they of the world worldly, may sing 
brilliantly and purely, but must sing coldly. Their 
notes fall like hailstones, as hard yet untreasurablo ; 
while the music that flows from a warm, beneficent 
heart, in rich and liquid tones, is like a generous sum- 
mer rain; and every heart which hears is like a 
thirsty flower, receiving the plenteous shower, and 
taking from it renewals of life."— Grace Greenwood. 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 

5. J, L., UHca, OAto.— Please tell me the reason 
why the minor second between six and five, does 
not occur between seven and eight, in ascending the 
scale as in the harmonic form ? Or why does not 
the minor second occur the same in descending as in 
ascending ? Because the cultivated ear demands this 
progression in the melodic form. 

JET. L,y Southington Ct. — Although a stranger, I 
write to obtain your advice in regard to a Glee Book. 
I wish to get one containing music suitable for festi- 
vals, temperance meetings, lectures, and other occa- 
sions frequently occurring among us. I have been 
very much pleased with the Cottage Glee Book, but 
should prefer to introduce a larger collection. I am 
introducing your works into my choir, and should 
prefer one of yours for the Glee Club and Social 
Circle. Will you be so kind as to recommend one to 
me, that I can with confidence recommend to my 
singers? A \iew Glee Book is in course of prepara- 
tion, which we hope to present to the public in the 
course of a few months. 

/. -R., Palatine Bridge, JV. F.— We, as a choir, 
have had something of a spicy time in trying to in- 
troduce some rules or regulations to govern our 
choir meetings, the result of which is, we concluded 
to ask for something of the kind of you, through the 
pages of the Pioneer, We use the Oythara, and- arc 
all subscribers for your excellent paper. I think the 
subject above referred to is in keeping with the object 
of your pi^r. In some future, number, we intend 
to give a few concise rules, the result of many years- 
experience, for choir government and discipline. 

M, B. P., Halloirell, Me. — As you answer the 
questions of your subscribers (I being one for the 
budget). I have sent you a specimen of the attempts 
of a young student of your Self Instructor, at the 
same time, begging your opinion. The piece of 
printed music you send us, has some good points, both 
in counterpoints and melody ; yet in candor, we must 
add, parts of it betray a want of experience in arrang- 
ing music. 

C. M. C, College HUlj O. — Your two tunes came 
to hand, but neither of them had a name. The one in 
the legato style I like, and shall insert unaltered in a 
future number of the Pioneer. We shall not issue a 
new tune-book for a year or two to come, as we think 
the Cythara will supply the wants of any choir for 
two or three years. 

F, A, F., Mansfield, Pa.— We would be glad to 
oblige you in republishing *^ He doetb all things 
well," but it is copyright music, and, therefore, we 
cannot use it. A baritone voice may sing a low tenor 
or high bass. 

S» JV. V, Lapeer, Mieh, — We regret exceedingly 
we did not see yoa in Romeo, where we could have 
conversed freely on the subjects yon speak of. If our 
time will allow, we shall be happy to attend a con- 
vention at the place you speak of. Our terms are 
$100 for three or four days, we bearing our own tra- 
velling expenses. This sum, however, will be no 
temptation to come» unless the singers from the 
neighboring towns and villages turn out In goodly 
numbers. 

G, F, and E, B. JV., Pa.— We should be most 
happy to oblige vou, but the music you send ns is so 
full of grammatical errors, that we cannot publish it 
in its present form. 



D, B. a, CoUa, JV. F.— Why was the third letter 
of the alphabet applied to one or eight of the natural 
scale ? Could not the first letter have been applied 
to one, and repeated for eight just as well ? We 
know of no good reason wliy the letter A cannot be 
applied to one of the scale. If we had time and 
space, it would be curious, perhaps instructive, to 
trace out the progress of our musical notation, from 
the time when mu?ic was first written on one line, to 
the present, when the extensive staff and characters 
are required. 

After allj if A should be applied to one of the 
scale, it would scarcely simplify our present notation, 
and one might, with about as much propriety, ask 
whv C could not be the first letter of the alphabet, as 
well as A 

/. M. F. St, Charles, III, — Our time is so limited, 
we cannot possibly enter into the arrangement you 
desire. We have examined the composition you sent 
us, however, and we are happy to say it shows yoa 
are in the right path. Persevere, and you will soon 
present mnsic that is singable, ^ 

In reply to several inquiries relative to the accent 
of vocal music, we would say, the accent of the music 
must conform to that of the words. Thus, one piece 
of mnsic may be susceptible of different accent, when 
applied to different words. 

P. B, F., and others, Antwerp^ JV. F— As to the 
time any given note is to receive, is it absolute or 
relative^. That is to say, is there any difference in the 
time between two pieces of music, one written in 9. 
and the other |, where there is no rhythmical direction 
given by the composer 7 The time of any given note 
in music is relative, not absolute. In two pieces, writ- 
ten as you mention, in 2. and in 2. time, there may, or 
there may not be a difference in the time required, 
even when no rhythmical directions are given b^ the 
composer. In such cases, the conception and judg- 
ment of the performer must determine the difference 
in the time required. 



It is said of the late Duke of Wellington that, at 
past fourscore, he, in one day, attended early morning 
prayers, gave away two brides, transacted business at 
the Horse Guards, took his usual rides, made his 
ordinary visits, was present at a council and a 
** Drawing-Room," looked in at one or two exhibitions, 
entertained forty people at dinner, gave a ball after it, 
and escorted the last of the fair dancers to her car- 
riage, gallantly saluting her as she stepped therein 
at sunrise I It was the Duke's maxim, that a man 
must be doing something, unless he wished to become 
the devil's man. — Dr, Voran^s " Habits and Men," 

We have received the Annual Report of the Penob- 
scot Musical Association, and are glad to find that the 
Society is in a flourishing condition. The Editor's 
absence Arom the city has prevented his giving such a 
notice of the Society's proceedings as they are en- 
titled to. 

Shaksfeare has a droll hint of the natural impulse 
to sing as a means of overcoming fear, as well as of 
biding fear. The Athenian clown, Nick Bottom, the 
weaver, when transformed with au ass's head, tries to 
bully himself into courage ; and to inspire his com- 
panions with belief in it by these words : 

'* I will walk up and down here ; and I will sing 
that they shall hear I am not afraid." 
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^ To write music wUeh, wliilst it is simple, inspires all the pathos, the grandeur, the 
devotional emotions of which the human heart is susceptihle, is the highest achievement 
of the art; and on such music is buflt the reputation of Mr. Woodhury." 
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The 
CYTHARA 
IB indeed " just 
in tune," as is 
fihown by its 
saloa, which, 
for the present 
season, are 
very greatly in 
excess of those 
of the first sea- 
son of its pub- 
lication. A cir- 
cumstance of 
rare occur- 
rence in the 
history of such 
works. The 
universal testi- 
mony is; " The 
better we make 
ourselves ac- 
quainted with 
the pages of 
the Gythara — 
the more we 
sing the 
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Cythara — the 
better we like 
it — the more 
we love it" 

\* Purchas- 
ers will please 
take notice, 
that the Now 
or Anthem 
Edition, beside 
some forty 

choice pieces, 
now first pub- 
lished, con- 
tains every- 
thing included 
in the first edi- 
tion of the Cy- 
thara, save 
only the Orato- 
rio of Abra- 
ham and Ish- 
mael, now is- 
sued in pam- 
phlet form, at 
75 cents per 
dozen. 
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MUSICAL PIONEER AND CHORISTER^S BUDGET. 

CO^IMENCE WITH THE yOLIJME.^The <M tot the Back Namlyers having compelled U8 to reprint them to 
meet the demand in future, Subscribers can be furnished with the << PIONEER," flrom its commencement. The 
Volume complete will contain a great amount of interesting Reading, Records of Musical Gonyentlons, &c., &c., 
with a large collection of the chotcest Music, which, at the Prices, in that form, at which such compositions are 
nsuallj sold at our music stores, would cost more than ten times the price of the ** PIONEER." As the Closing 
Number of the Volume will contain a Title-page and copious Index, it must surely be an olject with every new 
Babflcriber— TO oommsnce wilh thk Volumb. 
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"COME, AND I'LL GIVE YOU REST."* 

fir I. B. WOOBBVRr. 

I. 
IThbn storms of sorrow darken 

My soul with earthly III, 
When dearest ties are broken 

By death'ts unflinching will ; 
Then steal o*er mem'rjr, cheering 

My sold with sweet bfehestf 
These words of teuderest feelfog, 

" Come, and I'll give you rest" 

n. 
When thoughts come sadly o'er me, 

Of tender ones long dead, ^ 

So kind and traly lovely, 

Ere transient life had fled, 
Metblnks their voice is ringing 

So sweetly with the blest, ^ 

In heaven's high anthem singing, ' 

** Oome, and I'll give you rest." 



When pulse Is slowly beating, 

Nor long on earth I stay ; 
Bat, like the flowers so fleeting, 

I soon must pass away. 
Then, my Saviour, hear me. 

And take me with the blest; 
Still let these dear words cheer me, 

"Oorne, and 1*11 give you rest." 



AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

<» A * 

PRIMA DONNA. 

OffnUnuedJ^romawkui,. 

Th£ hotel was vast, and my rooms overlooked a 
handsome Btreet, whence I gazed oat f|r hours in a 
state of dreamy melancholy upon the throngs of 
vehicles, soldiers, and gaily-dressed foot-passengers 
without seeing a single face, or hearing a single sound^ 

* Music b7 the auilior of the words ; Vwth, Pomo A Co., 
FttUisben. 
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that could claim any fellowship of old association with 
me. I was alone in my grief in the great city. The 
langaage was unfamiliar, though not unlsuown i«4ne ; 
and my heart yearned again for the studious seclusioa 
of my old home in Germany, and the sweet sounds of 
my adopted tongue. 

The manager of the Opera House, M. Leer 
waited upon me the day after my arrival. He w« 
Frenchman, but had been educated in Munich ^ 
his frieiMl the chapel-master of Schwartzenfelden : he 
spoke German flaently. It was so pleasant to me to 
hear him utter it! He was grave, poUte, and even 
friendly.* He did not remain long, for he could see 
that I was suffering ; and attributing it to tbt» fatigue 
of my long journey, withdrew very shortly, after hav- 
ing arranged with me to visit the theatre on the mor 
row for the first rehearsal. 

It went off favorably. The novelty and excitement 
of the scene revived me for a time. I returned to my 
hotel, and applied myself earnestly to the study of 
my part. Thus a fortnight passed away. We had 
daily rehearsals ; my time and my mind were occu- 
pied, my former ambition was aroused, the heavy 
weight still lay upon my heart, but its sting was not 
so sharp. I could think of Theodore now with pity, 
and with less despair. I grew daily paler and thin- 
ner ; but by degrees I found that I entered more imme- 
diately into the events and scenes around me. The - 
nigl^t of performance was at length announced, and 
my. name appeared in the bills and daily journals as 
Ith^ew prima donna. The opera was Gtutavus, 
. When the day came. I was strangely excited ; not 
with grief, not with terror, but with a kind of wild 
delight that was^half misery. I felt within myself a 
strong foreboding of success ; I longed to win fame 
and riches, not for myself, ah, no ! but that Theodore 
might bear of my triumph, might lament the heart he 
had lost, might blush for his own baseness! As the 
boar of performance neared, my emotions became 
almost uncontrollable. I seemed to tread upon air ; 
my cheeks were flushed, my heart beat high, my pulse 
throbbed rapidly, my breast seemed to dilate, and my 
voice to strengthe||i within me. 

*' Ah, mademoSelle, you must succeed,'' said the 
manager with a glance of delighted sifrprise, as I 
enter^ the green-room to await my call to the stage : 
<* you have the air of Jeanne d'Arc going forth to con- 
quer" I smiled at the compliment : I conversed with 
those around mc; I felt myself transformed into 
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another creature, and atrerly ualike the sileat siDger 
who bad passed throagh the rehearsals ia cold 
reserre and absent melancholj. I saw the othera look 
from one to another with amazement, and then back 
again to me. I caught a glimpse of mj face in a 
mirror as I passed, and I scarcely recognized the glow- 
ing cheeks, the flashing eyes, the haughty carriage and 
iriamphant lip for my own countenance. 

Tire first act passed away with moderate applause. 
Rubini, as Gustavus, was received cordially ; but the 
audience was quiet, and the whole of this act is some- 
what uninteresting. There was a pause ; the second 
act commenced ; and it was now my turn to appear as 
Amelia, the wife of the courtier Ankastrom, who seeks 
the abode of the prophetess to purchase from her a 
philter which may quench her unhappy attachment for 
Gustavus. 

** Mademoiselle is called," said M. Lecroiz. 

I went. I bad no sooner Speared in the far gloom 
of the apartment, than a bunt of applause seemed to 
shake the very air around me. I advanced, aud 
bowed ; it was repeated again and again, ill three dis- 
tinct rounds. I trembled, but I did not fear. The 
footlights blinded me ; they seemed to interpose a cur- 
tain of light between the audience and myself— I 
could not see an inch beyond the stage. The stage ! — 
it was the first time I had ever appeared there, yet I 
scarcely seemed to feel it strange. I breathed freely, 
I felt glad and strong ; but I assumed the trembling 
tone and shrinking attitude of the high-born lady in 
the fortune-teller's murky den. I implored her aid ; 
my changing countenance depicted alternating terror, 
love, courage, despair. The prophetess declares that 
I must seek that dreadful spot beyond the city-walls 
where stands, the scaflbld, and there gather a certain 
aiiystic herb. I dread, I waver, I consent. The crowd 
rushes in, and I' fly from the scene. ' 

There was a&otber burst of applause, but Jb^bhorns 
instantly began, aud my share in that a/($fwas con- 
cluded. 

Another brief pause, and the curtain ro^ again. 
It was a strangely solemn scene, and marvellously 
painted : a black desert heath near Stockholm, tree- 
kss and houseless. Two mossy columns, united at the 
top by an iron bar, rise darkly in the midst of the 
stage ; these answer the purpose of a gibbet, and the 
ghastly chains yet bang from them in which the crimi- 
nals are suspended. I come slowly forward to seek; 
in that terrible Bolitude,^the plant whose virtue is 
oblivion. The house was silent from a feeling of awe ; 
and in the opening recitative, the flrsf notes of my 
voice, imploring courage from Heaven, seemed to 
wander tremblingly round the space, and then to die 
away in grief and terror. I advance, recede, advance 
again and stoop to pluck the fatal leaves from the 
foot of the column. The distant clocks tell the hour 
of midnight. I cannot pluck the herbr-I love ! Yet, 
great Heaven, guide and strengthen me! I will 
gather it. I turn again, and see the king I 

Then that deeply-wrought scene of doubt and pas- 
sion — the struggle of honor, friendship, fidelity, and 
wildest love, on which the curtain falls f 

Another long roar of approbation from the house ; 
I am led forward ; bouquets fall around me ; the daz- 
zling effect of the lights has worn away. I see li vast 
crowd of upturned faces, and many are in tears. 

'* Ah, mademoiselle,'' says M. Lecroiz, kissing my 
hand in a frenzy of delight, *' I never knew so splendid 
a success." 

Then came a magniflcent scene, representiil|g the 
ball-room with its flowers, its myriads of variegnted 
lamps, its vistas of gilded columns, and its crowds of 
dancers with their joyous voices, their rich costumes, 
and black velvet masks. The giddy galop whirled 
them on to its mad merriment; all was conftision, 
splendor, intoxication. I advanced from one side, 
Gustavus from the other. 



But the king was closely followed by a figure in a 
black domino. My eyes were suddenly rivetted on 
this man. I had not seen him before, and yet — He 
held his plumed hat in his hand, and his light curl- 
ing masses of hair contrasted strongly with the 
sable vizor. Some strange feeliogcame over me ; my 
heart stood still, my breath failed me, I felt suffo- 
cated. 

It was now my part to "jMli'iii Gustavus. The ^ 
prompter gave the word, the^ole stage waited for 
roe. I tried to shake ofl' the feeling that bound my 
utterance — I compelled myself to advance. The stran- 
ger stepped suddenly to my side, mi removing his 
mask, ** Alice I" he said in a suppressed, stern tone, ** I 
love you — I cannot live without you. Were it to the 
end of the world, I must follow you I" 

God ! that voice— that voice again I I saw his 
pallid face, and wild bright eyes ! The crowded stage, 
the glaring lights, the throng of faces in the theatre — 
all swam round before me. I uttered one piercing ^ 
cry, and fell senseless to the ground. 

For many days after this event, my life remains a ■ 
blank. The destruction of all my hopes, the rapid 
Journey, the false ezci^ment, and the shock I had 
received upon the stage, had been too much for my | 
physical and mental strength. I was seized with a " 
raging fever and delirium. 

After an interval that seemed to me as many months 
as it was days, I woke one morning, as if from sleep, 
and found myself in bed. At first I bad no recollec- 
tion of what had passed ; I fancied myself once more 
in Germany. I tried to rise, but I found myself with-^ 
out the power to move I I was alarmed ; I lookecf^ 
round ; the room was strange, and yet I had seen it ' 
before. There was a table near the bed» with some ) 
medicine-phials and wine-glasses ; a fire burnt in the 
grate, and the blinds were drawn carefully down, sub- 
duing the apartment to a pleasant darkness. I saw I i 
had been ill. I closed my eyes, and suddenly it cdme 
again before me — the theatre, the Opera, all Were 
remembered. Silent tears stole gently down my cheeks 
as I lay thinking. 

By and by the door opened gently, and a woman 
entered. I opened my eyes; her face was young and 
kind, and I tried to force a smile. '* I am better,'' I* 
said, in French. " Are you my nurse." 

*' Ah, thank Heaven 1" she cried, " Madame is recov- ' 
eringl Mais il ne faut pas parlerfshe continued, 
eal|)est]y, as she saw me about to speak. " It is for- 
bidden by monsienr the doctor." 

"At least tell me how long I have been ill," I 
said. 

" Madame has been three weeks in danger. If ma- ^ 
dame will rest tranquil till monsieur the doctor has 
seen her, I will tell her all I know on his departure." 

With this assurance I was forced to be contentn 
Pierrette, for that was the name of my attendant, 
bathed my hands and face with tender care, and then { 
sa4 knitting quietly beside me for some hours. At last 
I fell asleep again-, lulled by the monotonous move- 
ment of her bus^ fingers. I woke with, the entrance 
of some person into the chamber. It was the physi- 
cian. He spoke gently and softly ; said that I was 
now free from all danger ; and promising to call again 
upon' the morrow, left me. 

It was now evening. Pierrette lighted a small ^ 
lamp, drew the curtain to shade the light from my 
eyes, recommenced her knitting, and began : *' And ' J 
now, if mad atiie will promise not to speak or to excite 'j 
.herself, I will tell her all about her illness." % 

1 promised earnestly, and she continued. ' 
" Eh bien I Madame was taken 111 tipon the. atnge, ( 

after making a success altogether enormous. Madame i 
fell, nobody knows why; and shrieked, nobody. knows 
at what. She was ill, under the influence of fever : ^ 
voil& toot ! She was brought hither in a carriage, and. 
placed in bed. Madame was delirious — her ravings j 
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were terrible. This lasted three weeks, and madame's 
life was nearly despaired of. To-day raadame is 
saved, afid her friend is happy I'' 

** Friend I — what friend ?'* I asked with eagerness. 

** Silence, madame — not a word ! Madame's friend, 

K ^ the gentlema'i who has called three or four times 

every day to inquire of her health. Ah, the poor 

^ monsieur! he tried, while madame was in danger, to 

seem firm and strong : but to-day, when he heard the 

happy news, he wept as if his heart would break with 

joy I" 

I was dumb with surprise and happiness. Gould it 
I then be that he truly loved me after all ? Pierrette 
J glanced round, and saw the expression of silent thank- 
fulness upon my face. * 

'' Ah. madame," she said, archly, " my little history 
will do more good than the medicines of monsieur the 
doctor! Bnt it is not all : madame will not blame me 
very much if I acknowledge that I have once suffered 
* the gentleman to see madame during her illness ? This 
poor monsieur, he prayed me so wildly for one glance 
at the face which we all believed he might never see 
again ! And so I brought him to the threshold of 
madame's chamber, and entreated him to go no fur- 
f ther ; but he was not then to be controlled : he rushed 
forward, and knelt beside the bed, and kissed her burn- 
ing hands, and sobbed — ah, c'etait affreu& ! But ma- 
dame must not weep : I will say no niore if madame 
ex«ites herself!" 

Could I help weeping? Ah,, blessed tears, how 

sweet and joyful were they ! Theodore, my own Theo- 

w.dore ! I bad wronged him : he might be extravagant, 

^ thoughtless ; but false Thank Heaven ! that grief 

\ was spared to me, and I felt that all the rest was for- 
given. That night I slept long and dreamlessly. It 
was the sleep of health ; and the next morning I felt 
' calm and much stronger. Days passed pleasantly 
away ; Pierrette was attentive and affectionate : she 
\ told me of the visits of ^* that poor monsieur ;" and 
constantly brought me flowers and books, which he 
had left for me at the porter's lodge. It was winter- 
time ; yet violets and exquisite camellias were laid 
every morning and evening upon my dressing-table. 

( To be continued,) 
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CHURCH MUSIC. 
^romthe WetAem Recorder. 

Singing is a very large part of church worship. It 
'- was so in the ancient temple service, where the royal 
David was both minstrel and singer. It was so in the 
apostolic church when its members were exhorted to 
1 teach and admonish one another in '* psalms and 
hymns and spiritual songs." It is a natural expres- 
sion of pleasant, and especially of religious emotions. 
- When the heart is moved, it lifts itself on the wings 
of musical expression. Nothing is more contagious 
than song. All who can sing love to join in that 
which both expresses and kindles their own emotions. 
Tlje impulse is irresistible. Where religious fervor 
burns high in a congregation, as at some missionary 
jubilee, or at a Methodist revival meeting, you can no 
more keep down the songs of the congregation than 
you could have repressed the voices of the French 
people joining in the Marseilles hymn when tbev 
^ filled the Boulevards in February of 1848. Yoa can't 
keep down the ^ng that rises from the congregation 
which has any religious feeling, even though the 
chorister, as in an instance which we once witnessed, 
should lean over the gallery and request the congre- 
gation to stop singing. The only way to do it is for 
' the preacher to chill instead of kindle, the religions 
emotions, and then for the choir to select music which 
"It shall be quite impossible for the people to follow. 
The grateful Christian who has sung the praises of bis 



God half a century must sing in the Church, the 
special abode of his King. The man of business, who 
only with Saturday night laid off his load of care, 
must sing in the free hours of worship. The child of 
the' Sabbath-school unconsciously imitates other chil- 
dren who were once found ** singing in the temple." 

The Church of God is no more a place for artistic 
exhibition in the choir than in the pulpit. It must bn 
made subservient to the spirit of worship ; rhetoric 
should subordinate to usefulness. The true worshiper 
who can express his heart's emotions in his own audi- 
ble song, will profit more than in listening to the 
highest effort of artistic skill. There are those, and. 
many they are, in every community, who prefer fault- 
less performance in the gallery rather than the roll 
and swell of 'grateful song from the congregation. 
But such are not worshipers. So there are those, 
and far too many, who prefer in the pulpit, abovb 
plain and pungent, and grace-seasoned ministrations, 
those exhibitions of oratory which charm the ear and 
warm the imagination, though they reach neither the 
conscience nor the heart. The house of God is the 
place of social worship, of the common praise of God, 
as well as of devoilt and profitable meditation upon 
those earnest, solemn themes which Jesus simply dis- 
coursed in street or synagogue, and with a ^w6r un- 
known in the " Porch" or " Garden" at great Athens. 

The congregation must sing. The Church is coming 
back to that. The congregation will sing when a true 
spirit and fervor of devotion prevails. Choirs have 
an important duty to perform in leading the songs of 
the sanctuary. While it is their duty to i^l«et nuny 
of the time-honored and cherished tunes of the Church, 
it should also be permitted them to add likewise other 
and modern ones. It is not to be supposed that all 
the good music ever to be written was found in the 
choir-books when our fathers and mothers attended 
singing-school. There are noble musicians ever at 
work with the harp. Progress is made, and they who 
know no tunes except such as were learned forty 
years gone by, must not complain that the choir have 
tunes new to them. It is their duty, if they sing, to 
give attention to the progress of song. Perpetual 
singing-schools are needed in a church — let such be 
held, and opportunity given to all to learn the new 
music which may be selected, and then, with a ju- 
dicious chorister, those of the congregation who can- 
not join in this part of the service may blame only 
themselves. It is wrong for congregations to refuse 
or neglect all preparation and then complain of the 
more faithful choir because new music is iifitroduced. 
Lei men be reasonable in these things. 



YANKEE DOODLE 

The following anecdote of the Yankee Doo(^te 
ballad we take from Duyckinck's Encyclopedia of 
American Literature, i\i»i published by Charles Scrib- 
ner. New York. It is altogether the most complete 
and valuable work of the kind which has ever 
appeared. 

The tune of Yankee Doodle is said to have been 
composed by a Dr. Shackburg, attached to the Briti.«h 
army, in 1755, when the troops of the Northern 
Colonies marched into Albany, preparatory to the 
attack on the French post of Niagara and Frontcnac. 
The habiliments of these recruits presented a strange 
contrast to the orderly appointments of the English 
soldiery, and the music to which they marched was 
as antiquated and outre as their uniforms. Shack- 
burg, who possessed some musical knowledge, com- 
posed a tune for the new comers, which he told them 
was one of the most celebrated of those in use by the 
army. To the great amusement of the British, the 
provincials accepted the gift, and '' Yankee Doodle " 
became very popular among them. 
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The tune was not original with Shackburg, as it had 
been traced back to the time of Charles 1., in Eng- 
land. In the reign of his son we find it an easy 
accompaniment to a little song on a fampas lady of 
easy virtue of that date, which has been perpetuated 
as a nursery rhyme : 

Lacy Locket \<mt her pocket, 

Kitty Pisher foaud it ; 
Nothing 1q it, nothing in It. 

Bat the binding round it. 

A little later we have the first appearance of that 
redoubtable personage Yankee Doodle. He seems 
even at that early stage of bis career to have shown 
the characteristic trait of making the most of himself: 

Tankee Doodle came to town ^ 

Upon a Kentish pony, 
He stuck a feather in his hat. 

And called him Macaroni. 

It is not impossible, however, that Yankee Doodle 
may be from Holland. A song in use among the 
laborers, who in harvest time migrate from Germany 
to the Low Countries, where they receive for their 
work as much buttermilk as they can drink and a 
tenth ofthe grain secured by their exertions, has this 
burden?^ 

Tanker didei, doodel down, 

Didel, dudel lanter, 
Tanker viver, voorer Town, 
Bothermilk and Tanther. 



That is, buttermilk and a tenth. 

This song our informant has beard repeated by a 
native of that country, who had often listened to it at 
harvest time, in his youth. 

The precise date when — 

** Father and I went down to camp,** 

cannot, we fear, be fixed with accuracy ; but, as the 
tune was sung at Banker Hill, it may be presumed to 
have been in 1775. 

Our copy of the words is from a broadside in a col- 
lection of "Songs, Ballads, &c., purchased from a 
ballad printer and seller in Boston, in 1813/' made 
by Isaiah Thomas. The variations and additional 
stanzas in the notes read from a version given in 
Farmer and Moore's Historical Collections of New 
Hampshire, vol. iii., p. 157. 

THB TAHKBX*8 RBTURN FROM GAMP. 

Father and I went down to camp 

Along with Captain Gooding, 
And there we see tlie men and boys. 
As thick as hasty pudding. 
0/M>ru«— Tankee Doodle, keep It up. 
Tankee Doodle dandy, 
Mind the music and the step, 
And with the girls be handy. . 



LUTHER AT HOME. 
{From th4 Blind Girl qf Wttienberg.) 

In the mean time, Catharine, Luther's wife, had risen 
to leave the room, and to take little Hans with her. 
But the child was unwilling to go, and began to cry, 
as the mother was about tenderly compelling him to 
go. And as he would not be composed, but cried still 
more violently, Luther said, "Wait Hans, we will 
soon drivft away the evil spirit." 

He reached towards bis lute, which stood ki one 
corner of the room, touched several strings, and the 
child was instantly silent. 

" Do you see," said be to Fichtner, " what a glorious 
gift of God music is? Just as it silences the child, 
thus it drives out the devil, and makes people happy. 
Are you also a devotee of Madam Music ?" 

"Yes, venerable Sir," replied Fichtner, with a 
countenance lighted up with joy. 

"And do you also play the lute?" inquired Luther. 



And as the youns man also gave an aiflrmative an- 
swer to this question, " Then," continued Luther, " you 
have come exactly at the right time. Hans shall 
soon be quieted. Have you heard of the two Chris- 
tian martyrs at Brussels? I have written an accoant 
of the whole transaction in verse, and have set it to 
music ; and as my dear Katy has not heard it yet, voa 
shall aid me in playing it." 

Luther stepped into an adjoining room, and sooa 
returned with a large book. He opened it, and hand- 
iu|; the lute to the young man, said, " Now, Sir, play 
this tune as David played it. You shall be excused 
from singing ; that^ is my part. And you, dear wife, 
shall listen attentively with the child, and sing with 
us in your heart" 

Fichtner took the lute, and, as he was a master of 
the instrument, he played the short prelude with con- 
fidence and expression. Luther sang with his full, 
sonorous voice, three stanzas of the poem, when Ficht- 
ner said ; " Venerable Sir, if you will do me the honor 
to allow me, X will continue the singing myself." 

" Play and sing, then," cried out Luther, playfully. 
"I observe already that I have found a master ia 
you." 

And Fichtner sang on, in a beautiful tenor voice, 
three more stanzas. Thus far, Luther listened atten- 
tively ; but he suddenly seized his flute, and said, " I 
cannot be silent any longer when I hear such splendid 
music. Play on and sing, master of Milan, that the 
little angels in heaven may be refreshed. I have 
again my part to perform." 

He now played his flute with the perfection of a ^ 
master, whilst the young man sang. The last stanza 
alluded to the infamous attempts of the papists to 
show that these young martyrs had abandoned theii 
faith in their last moments ; and when it was finished, 
Luther cried out, with a loud voice, " That is the devil 
speaking out of these papists. No one who has ever 
ai<cended the scaffold for Christ's sake, has come dowa 
from it denying Christ. Let them cry on their game 
with deception and lies, we still know that the devil 
is the father of lies." And now he laid his flute aside, 
and sang iu company with Fichtner in an ardent tone 
of triumph, the last stanza, which ended with the word , 
"Amen!" 

" Amen, and again Amen I" repeated Luther, whilst » 
his eyes glistened with fire, like one full of the Holy 
Ghost. "Our enemies must acknowledge our doc- 
trine even against their will; yea, the truth is so 
apparent that no sensible man can deny it. But their 
lies, thank heaven, are now revealed and brought to 
light, so that every one who is not ' stark-blind may 
see it." 

But Fichtner, who was still taken up with the story 
of the poem, now asked, "And is all this true that ia 
here written. Doctor ?" 

"Yes, alas! all is true," replied Luther. "Four 
years ago, on the first of July, A. D. 1523, all this 
happened at Brussels. Two brothers of my order, 
that is, August! nian monks, and soon after a third, 
were burnt at the stake for their confession of Christ. 
But the time has now arrived of which Solomon 
speaks The flowers appear on the earth ; the time*of 
the singing of birds is come ; and the voice of the 
turtle is beard in our land. But," continued he, turn- 
ing to Fichtner, " you are a finished musician." 
" I cherish it as a gift of God," said Fichtner. 
"That is right," responded Luther. "The devil 
does not stay long where music is performed. Music 
is the best balsam for a distressed heart \ It refreshes 
and quickens the soul. Music is a governess, which 
renders people milder, meeker, more modest and dis- 
creet. Yes, my master of Milan, music is a beauti- 
ful, glorious gift of God ; and next to theology, I give . 
to it the highest place and the highest honor. I am 
myself but a poor musician, but I would not part withj- 
my knowledge of it for a great deal." 



• 
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MUSICAL PIONEER. 

New York, March 1, 1856. 

Frox every sectioQ of oar wide and prosperoas 
country, we hear of Baccessful singing-schools, and we 
call the attention of our readers to two communica- 
tions from our correspondents relating to this subject in 
our present number. We think it more than probable 
that in no past winter, have there been so many pu- 
pils taught in classes, as during the present Our cor- 
respondents far and near continne to chronicle peculiar 
success in class-teaching. Several of our friends 
report as large a number as eight-hundred or a thou- 
sand scholars. This is as it should be ; but let the 
teacher remember the great responsibility resting upon 
him. Many music teachers cannot bear continued suc- 
cess ; they grow either proud or indolent — perhaps, 
both. If the former, away they go to some larger 
place, and pretend to eminence in the higher branches 
of the art, styling themselves profeMora^ and for aught 
we know, doctors too. 

Now a teacher may accomplish great good, and 
really prove a treasure to his fellow-men in 80ine 
places, while in others, where the art has taken a 
higher stand, by cultivation, he will be a mere cipher. 
The Musical Conventions that are being held in vari- 
ous parts of our country seem to brush off rust as 
well as ignorance. Indeed, we consider the good 
accomplished in this way, not the last feature of their 
success. 

We do not mean conventions held by pretended 
professors, who bring with them their own singers, 
who have learned a few pieces, perhaps, by rote. No ! 
such conventions do no good, and are worse than in 
vain. 

The people and singers of localities where such 
gatherings are held, are cheated out of both time and 
money, and only awake to a sense of foolishness after 
the wonderful professor and his minions have disap- 
peared.* 

After all, the most deleterious effects arising from 
such Conventions, are the aversion and well-nigh dis- 
gust towards the art generally, which they are calcu- 
lated to excite ; while years may elapse, before the 
evil consequences of such attempts have ceased to be 
felt in our country. 



PARTICULAR NOTICE. 

All letters intended for the Editor's persona] notice, 
should be addressed to I. B. Woodbury, Norwalk, Ct., 
as the pressure of business, while at our oflBce in New 
York city, prevents our giving that attention, to cor- 
respondents which we desire. 

^*^ We go to press so early, that it is impossible 
in our present number to give an account of the Na- 
tional Convention, now in sefsion at Washington, D. C. 
Our subscribers shall have a full report of the pro- 
ceedings in our next issue. 



* We have this rerv day received a line trova a neighboring 
city, complaining, in bitter terms, of the result of such a Conven- 
tion. To counterbalance the evH, the singers have clubbed toge- 
ther, and prqiected another OonvenUon. 



TERMS FOR CONDUCTING MUSICAL 
CONVENTIONS. 

Ix answer to almost daily inquiries, we take this 
opportunity to state that our terms for musical con- 
ventions are from $50 to $150, according to the tim« 
required, travelling expenses, &c. 

We always supply books free of expense, save trans- 
portation, which must be l)orne by the Convention. 

Mr, J. F. Rindge is agent for the Musical Pioneer 
for Stonington, Conn., and the neighborhood. 

PERaOLESI 
{^ram BogarthU Mtuieal Biography.) 

Among the great Italian masters of the beginning 
of the eighteenth century may be enumerated, Leon- 
ardo Leo, Francesco Feo. and Leonardo Vinci, all of 
whom belonged to the school of Naples, and distin- 
guished themselves by their ecclesiastical as well as 
dramatic compositions. To these names must be 
added that of Nicolo Logroscino, a Neapolitan com- 
poser, who, though his works are now lost, deserves 
to be recorded as having given additional variety and 
effect to the music of the opera by the invention of 
those concerted pieces called finales. 

The last of the composers who may be considered 
as belonging to this period, was Giovanni Battista 
Pergolesi, who was born in the neighborhood of Naples, 
in 1704. He received the usual musical education of 
the time, but early showed a dislike to the intricacies 
of learned counterpoint, and a love of simple melody. 
After leaving the Conservatorio, or music-school, at 
which he had been placed, he received instructions 
from Vinci in vocal composition. His first productions 
were comic operas, one of which, the Serva Pa- 
dronay was in great favor throughout Italy, for many 
years. In 1735 he was engaged to compose the music 
of Metastasio^s Olimpiade, for Rome, and produced 
a work of exquisite beauty. But by some strange 
caprice on the part of the Roman public, it was very 
coldly received ; while another opera, by Dunl, an 
inferior composer, was applauded to the skies. Duni 
himself, who was a man of a candid and generous 
spirit, as well as a good musician, was ashamed of the 
treatment Pergolesi had received ; and not only ex- 
pressed his honest indignation in strong language, but 
exerted himself to promote the success of bis rival's 
opera, though without effect ; and Pergolesi, disap- 
pointed and mortified, returned to Naples. After 
some time, he turned his attention to sacred music, 
and was prevailed upon to compose a mass and ves- 
pers for a festival at Rome. These productions wore 
heard with enthusiasm, and their reception was some 
consolation for his former treatment in that city. 
Whether, however, from infirmity of constitution, or 
from the eilect of that treatment on his sensitive mind, 
his health rapidly declined, and he soon fell into a 
confirmed consumption. He retired to a small house 
at Torre del Greco, on the sea-side, where he lingered 
for a short time, and expired at tbe age of thirty- 
three. It was while in this retreat^ and on the verge 
of tbe grave, that he composed those works which 
have especially contributed to render his name im- 
mortal : — the cantata of Orfeo e Euridice, the Salve 
Ref^ina, and above all, the Stabat Mater^ that divine 
emanation of an afflicted and purified spirit. 

Tbe death of Pergolesi excited throughout Italy 
deep sorrow: a feeling which at Rome was mingled 
with unavailing regret for the injustice which had 
been done him. The Olimpiade was again brought 
out with the utmost magnificence, and received with 
enthusiasm by the same public, who, two short yeais 
before, had listened to it with a coldness which with- 
ered the young composer's hopes, and probably brought 
him to an untimely grave. This opera was first per- 
formed in England iu 1742. It was received with 
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mooh applaase, aad freqaently repeated ; bat it was 
obliged to give way to toe more powerful and ener- 
getic music, afterwards composed for the same drama, 
by Jomelli. 

Pergolesi's sacred music Is distinguished by the 
natural and expreauTO strain of its melody, and the 
simplicity of its construction. Everything in it has 
the appearance of the utmost ease, and yet it is that 
sort of ease which is the perfection of art, and is 
attained only by the highest geniufi. If the heavenly 
Stabat Mater has a fault, it is, perhaps, a certain de- 
gree of monotony, arising from the unvarying nni- 
formity of the sectimient which pervades it. But this 
oljection (if it is one) belongs properly to the poetry, 
the expression of which is faithfully echoed by the 
mosic. Many beautiful pieces of Pergolesl's are found 
in modern collections, particularly that of Latrobe ; 
and some of them are frequently heard at our per- 
formances of sacred music. If the opinion be correct, 
that mnsical elaboration has reached its height, and 
that there is a tendency to return to the simplicity of 
former times, one consequence of this tendency will 
be a revival of the popularity of Pergolesi. 



HINTS ON CHURCH MUSIC— No. 6. 

QoARRELS in choirs are not among the nncommon 
occurrences of the day, although we are happy to 
know that thev are not quite so frequent as in days 
gone by. This improvement is, in a measure, the 
result of musical education, and let our friends in the 
church and congregation remember, that the more 
the singing-school and choir-meeting are encouraged, 
the less difficulty will there be in the choir, in this 
respect. Ignorance begets conceit — knowledge never ; 
that is, if Uiere is enough of the latter commodity. 

Let us illustrate. An eminent musician had charge 
of the music in one of the largest churches in Boston. 
In his choir was a middle-aged gentleman who ima- 
gined A» taste in regard to selection of tunes was 
superior to that of the leader. The chorister thought 
otherwise, and did not consult the choir-memb^ in 
question. The injured (in his own estimation) gentle- 
man withdrew from the choir, and having some 
influence in the church and congregation generally, 
eventually succeeded in displacing the chorister. 
Now all this was accomplished by one who could 
scarce read a note of music correctly, and one who 
was totally unable to form a true estimate of the 
adaptedness of certain music to certain words. When 
congregations will allow themselves to be thus influ- 
ence, they must expect the evil results that followed 
in this case. 

The displaced leader gladly surrendered his charge, 
being immediately engaged at a much higher salary 
in another church. For years, the choir be left was one 
continued scene of anarchy and confusion, although, 
during the time their former chorister had been with 
them, not a murmur of dissatisfaction had arisen, if 
we except that caused by the gentleman in question. 
Our advice therefore to our friends would be, ^ve 
the care of the choir into the hands of the ehonster 
if he knows more than the rest of you. If not, dis- 
miss him at onee^ for no choir can succeed unless the 
leader can command the respect due to the important 
post of chorister. *, 



We are happy to learn that Grawford*B bronze statue 
of Beethoven, presented to the Music Hall, Boston, by 
Charles G. Perkins, Esq., will be inaugurated with 
fitting ceremonies en the 20th of March next, when 
William W. Story, Esq., will deliver a poetical pro- 
logue, and appropriate music will render it a festival, 
with which we trust that all the musical talent of the 
«onntry will deem it a privilege to be associated. 



feYMN-MANGLINO. 

The following truthful extract we clip from the 
JVew York Observer, We know not who the ** Edi- 
tor of Singing Books " is, but this we do know, that 
such an act betrays in any one the grossest ignorance 
and egotism.— Ed. P. 

Bath is one of the most beautiful of the cities of 
England. During the Roman occupation of the Island, 
these hot springs attracted the luxurious conquerors 
of the world ; and discoveries are even now of tea 
made of altars, funeral tablets, tesselated pavements, 
and other memorials of their religious and domestio 
life. And in every succeding age, it has been the 
resort or favorite abode of the seekers of health and 
lovers of pleasure. 

In the forenoon of the Sabbath, we attended the 
services of the chapel where William Jay so long 
served his master in faithful ministry, '< acceptable to 
Grod, and approved of men." In the arternoon, we 
went to the Abbey Church, a noble edifice of the time 
of Henry VUIth. While listening to its imposing 
ritual, we were especially pleased with a hymn, taken 
from a selection for the use of the Church of England, 
published under the sanction of some of its highest 
dignitaries. After the services were ended, an Ame- 
rican of our party told us the story of the origin, 
travels, and various accidents of this hymn :~perhaps 
a like history might be given of some of its com- 
panions 

He was, many years ago, reading the collected 
poems of Mrs. Steele, that excellent English woman 
whose hymns are so often sung in our churches. One 
of the pieces, after about thirty lines expressive of 
pious resignation through all the changes of life, con- 
cluded as follows : 

** And 0, whate*er of earthly bUss 
Thy soTerelgn band denies. 
Accepted at thy throne of grace 
Let this petiUon rise :— 

** Oire me a calm, a thankful heart, 
Prom every murmur free ; 
The blessings of thy grace Impart, 
And let me lire to thee : 

** Let the sweet hope thai thon art mine, 
My path of life attend; 
Thy presence throogfa my Journey shine,! 
And bless its happy end.'* 

He was so much pleased with these linear that be 
transcribed them. A few hours afterwards, the editor 
of a religious journal casually mentioned his want 
of good materials for his ** poet's corner.'' Our friend 
gave him the fragment, with a suggestion to substi- 
tute the appropriate word, ** Father," at the beginning, 
instead of the conjunction and Inteijection of the 
original. With only this alteration, it appeared in 
that journal, and was copied into others After a few 
years, during which it often re-appeared as a favorite 
selection, it was in an evil hour seized upon by an 
editor of '^ singing-books," who considered himself 
competent to improve the poetry of the hymns which 
he set to music. He seems to have been especially 
dissatisfied with the beautiful concluding lines ; and 
they came from his hands thus changed : 

** Oh, let the hope that thon art mine 
My life and death attend ; 
Thy presence through my Journey shine, 
AxkI crown my Journey's end." , 

In other lines, "lot//" was substituted for "hand," 
and *'make,^^ for '' let" We will not attempt to dis- 
cover the musical, poetical, or theological reasons for 
all these changes. The hymn, thus transformed, was 
copied into several American collections for public 
worship ; but the compilers of some of them for- 
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tuaately remembered and restored to one liae the 
** sweet hope '' of the original. When admitted among 
the hymns of the American Episcopal Church, a 
farther change was thought necessary ; and it Is thus 
^ appointed by authority to be said and sung : 

** Accepted at thy throne let this, 
My humble prayer, arise. 

Mrs. Steele^s lines, mangled and mixed in this 
**hash " by Yankee hymn-mongers, at length recrossed 
the Atlantic. The touching beauty of the original, 
^ although obscured, was not wholly lost, and dignita- 
ries of the English Church, ignorant of Its strange 
history, installed this mongrel production into the 
honors of their cathedral service. The reader will 
feel the same indignation which our friend expressed 
at such needless and senseless mutilations of our 
best religious poetry. He regretted even his own 
change of the first word, by which he seemed to have 
introduced the rest to the knowledge of the spoilers. 
It was a strange coincidence to hear it, after thirty 
years, as a part of the choral song of that venerable 
church in that old and beautiful city. 



QUESTIONS • ANSWERED. 

JV, Pa, Ohio, A. Kirk, Esq., deserves our warmest 
thanks for the interest he has taken In our Pioneer. His 
success in obtaining so large a number of subscribers 
speaks well for the musical intelligence and cultiva- 
tion of the people generally in New Philadelphia. 

W, Mr., Ji.f Carroll Co,, Ind, — In gioing instrue- 
tiona in the PestiloHan System of round notes in 
the Middle^ Southern^ and JVorthem States for 
the last eight years with much sueeesSj and still 
having a solicitous anxiety to promote the study of 
my favorite science^ I have lost no time, and spared 
no effort to procure for your valuable journal as 
many subscribers as I possibly could, believing that 
its ctrculation in this community will do much to aid 
me in enforcing upon the attention of the people the 
importance of excelling in this branch of the science 
— / have ever th4mght that the study of music exerted 
a wise^nd salutary influence over the moral and 
social character of society, giving it a pure and 
hiehrtoned standard of excellence, giving enjoyment 
tohile it instructs, and throwing around it the safe- 
guards of private virtue and individual protection. 

I noticed in your JVovember dumber ^ that you are 
holding conventions at various points of the com- 
pass. May your humble servant ask whether he can 
induce you to make a call on him in the latter part 
of April, or the first of May next, to attend a public 
gathering of all his classes to be held at this place, 
and drop a branch that may take root, and flourish in 
this part of the vine-yard. I have 7 classes, making 
in the aggregate three hundred scholars^ which have 
just closed out 13 lessons. They will receive 13 
additional lessons btfore the holding of our conven- 
tion. I expect fromja distance a well-drilled quar- 
tette — and some two or three well-drilled Brass Bands, 
Write me yjhether you can come, and if you can 
upon whdt terms. — A teacher who can write such a 
letter as the above, breathing so much true love for 
our blessed art, we feel almost sure, will faithfully 
perform his duty to his classes : and we shall surely 
meet him in his own field of laoor, if our time will 
possibly allow. Our terms are $100 for three or four 
days. As a general rule, we have found that the con- 
cert given at the close, together with a small assess- 
ment upon each member of the convention, is more 
than sufficient to meet all expenses. Information as 
to the route of travel, time required for the journey, 
Ac., A»., are desired in all letters pertaining to con- 
Tcntions. 
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Here, from a different section of the country, we 
have another letter of the same encouraging ten- 
dency: — J, H. W,, Laporte Co,, Ind. — I have some 
voices in my Glee classes as good as it has ever been 
my good fortune to teach or hear in classes of this 
kind anywhere, both as regards compass of voice and 
quality of tone. I taught the same pupils last win" 
ter, and hope, by the close of my schools this season, 
to have them far enough advanced in the theory and 
practice of music to prevent their being imposed upon 
by the various musical quacks, with their " homeo- 
pathic " doses of one-lined '* sight-singing,^' and vari- 
oils other patent impositions, in vogue in many parts 
of the West • My classes are all prospering finely. 
Teaching in the West is a laborious, and often diffi- 
cult matter, requiring a great amount of patience 
and perseverance, mostly owing to the way schools 
of this kind have been conducted heretofore,in many 
places, where general disorder and confusion have 
been a prominent characteristic of the evening's per- 
formance ; so much so that I have found it absolutely 
necessary to provide my classes with tickets, ana 
entirely proscribe that class of persons whos'e only 
object was sport, at the expense of music, thereby 
subjecting myself to the obloquy and reproach of 
that class of persons. But for all this I shall be 
amply repaid, if I can succeed in elevating the 
standard, and improving the style of the blessed art 
of music ; for this I shall labor earnestly and per- 
severingly. I design giving some " concerts " at the 
close of my schools, when I hope to be able to furnish ^ 
you with some favorable notices of the same. 

J. T. M, Pontiac.^The best collection of fugues is 
Back's. We can send you an ^easier collection, en- 
titled *^ Essay on the construcHpn of Fugue, with 
illustrations for the Organ." As it is a fbroign im- 
print, it will cost you $3.00. 

T. H, P., Meadsville, Pa. — / wish to ask you some 
questions which (jf rulable) you can answer through 
your truly valuable paper. Are there too many enter- 
ing the profession cf music ? or, in other words: Can 
a young man find plenty to do a few years hence as 
an Organist, Composer, ^c, Ac, provided he is truly 
qualified for his business ? — Yes ! Such an one can not 
onlv ** find enough tt) do," but hundreds of churches 
will seek his services. We know of no profession in 
which more good can be done towards elevating man- 
kind. 



Thb Harmonies op Nature. — ^Listen to the mother, 
in sweet and tender communing with her child ; listen 
to the youth and the maiden in their first dream of 
romantic affection ; listen to the low voice of earthly 
consolation ; listen to the music of a truly grateful 
heart at prayer ; listen to the first stir of the leaf, and 
the just awakening birds* on an early summer's morn- 
ing ; listen to the singing of the wind through foliage ; 
listen to the rivulet on a pebbly bed ; listen to the sea. 
For all this — what Is it, but the music of a divine 
Love which might have proved as discordant to us as 
it is now entrancing. 

The Music of Speech. — Can we not explain by the 
sweet masic of their speech the singular charm which 
many persons exert over us T Can we not equallr 
thus explain the strange repulsiveness of others T It 
is certainly natural, musically constituted as all of us 
more or less are, that we should feel attached to those 
who meet us with an outflow of sweet music, as 
repelled from those who habitually pour into our ear 
nothing but dissonance. 

We too much neglect the music of conversation — 
both as attentive and well-rewarded listeners and in- 
dividual cultivators of it 
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NE¥ MUSICAL ¥OEKS; 

PUBLISHED BT 

MASON BROTHERS, 

NEW YORK. 



JOT We will send by maU^ postage prepaid^ either of the following, on receipt of the atmexed price i 



NEW GLEE BOOKS. 

THE KXW TOBK GLEE AK]> CHORUS BOOK; com- 
prising new and popular Qlees, some of the best Choru8«s, etc., 
for Mnstcal Conrentlons, Singing SclioolSf and Choir practice. 
B7 Mr. B. Baaobury. Price $1. 

(Wholesale price in New Toric, $9 00 per doien.) 

THE HEW ODEOK ; a collection of Secular Melodies, ar- 
ranged and lutrmoniBed in four parts. By Lowell Maiox and 
OxoHOi Jambs Wxbb. Price $1. 

A revised edition of the motsi popular collection of secular 
music ever published in America, but which has for some time 
been out of the market. New Elements of Music have been pre- 
pared for it, and the places of such pieces as proved least attract- 
ive in former editions are occupied by arrangements of popular 
melodies, especially prepared for this new edition. It is the 
largest collection of secular music published. 

(Wholesale price in New Tork, $7 50 per dozen.) 

TSALMODY. 

THE HALLELUJAH; a book for the Service of Sohg in 
the House of the Lord, containing tunes, chants, and antTtems, 
both for the choir and congregation ; to which is prefixed the 
Singing School, a manual for classes in vocal music, with exer- 
cises, rounds, and part songs, for choir-practice ; also, Musical 
Notation in a Nut-shell ; a brief course for singing schoss, in- 
tended for skillful teachers and apt pupils. By Lowbll Mason. 
Price $L 

TKE 8HAW1I; a Library of Church Music, embracing 
about one thousand pieces, consisting of psalm and hymn tunes, 
adapted to every metre in use ; anthems, chants, and set pieces; 
to which is added an original cantata, entitled ** Daniel ; At, the 
Captivity and Restoration ;'* incUiding, also, the " Singing Class," 
an entirely new and practical arrangement of the elements of 
music, interspersed with social part songs for practice. By Wil- 
liam B. Braobort and Qborgb F. Root, assisted by TftOHAs 
Uastisob and T. B. Mason. Price $1. 

NEW CABMIKA SACRA ; or, Boston Collection of Stored 
Music. By Lowell Mason. This book is a careful and thorough 
revision of the favorite work heretofore published under the same 
tiae. The ohject has been to retain the roost valuable and uni- 
versally pleasing part of the former work, as the' basis of the 
new, omitting such portions as experience had proved to 1^ the 
least serviceable and popular, and substituting choice tunes and 
pieces selected from the whole range of the author's previous 
works ; appending, also, additional pages of entirely neir and 
interesting music from other sources. In its present form ^ un- 



doubtedly comprises one of the best collections of sacred music 
ever published. Price $1. 

(The wholesale price of either of the above church music books, 
In New York, is $r BO per doaen.) 

juvEniLE irusic. 

BRAUBUETS TOUHG SHIWM; a collection of School 
Music. By W. B. Bkadburt. The features of this new book 
are, Ist, a brief elementary course, in which tunes and song in 
the body of the work are referred to, instead of mere " exerci- 
8es,"printed in the elementary department ; 2il, Musical Nota- 
tion in a Nut-shell; or, Things to be Taught; furnishing to the 
teacher a synopsis of such subjects as he will need to introduce 
from lesson to lesson ; 8d, a great variety of new Juvenile music. 
Price 88 cents. 

THE 8OK0 BOOK OF THE SCHOOL ROOM ; consist- 
ing of a great variety of Songs, Hymns, and Scriptural Selec- 
tions, with appropriate Music. Containing, also, the Elementary 
Principles of Vocal Music according to th^ Inductive Method. 
Designed to be a complete Music Manual for Common or Gram- 
mar Schools. By Lowbll Mason and G. J. Wbbb, Professors in 
the Boston Academy of Music. Price 88 cents. 

(|3 per dozen, for either of the above, in New York.) 

MAMMOTH BOOK OF MUSICAL EXERCISES. 

MASON BROTHERS have in preparation and will publish in a 
few weeks, a new book of musical exercises, by- Dr. Lowku. Ma- 
son, intended as an important auxiliary to the black-board in 
teaching music-classes. When opened, this book will present a 
page of more than three feet in width by two feet in height. 
Entirety new mammoth music- type have been cut expressly for 
it, and both the words and the music will be so large and clear 
as to be easily seen from all parts of a very large school-room. 
Some of the advantages in the use of this book by teachers will be : 

1. Much time consumed in wilting and rubbing out exercises 
will be saved.. 

2. Soiling of hands and clothes with chalk will be avoided. 

8. The exercises will be much more distinct and easily read by 
the class than they can possibly be made on a black-board. 

4. It will be portable, so that it can be readily carried from 
class to class. 

It will certainly be desirable to have a black-board to use ia 
connection with this book, for the purpose of particular illustra- 
tions, but the book itself is designed to be so complete as to an- 
swer as a substitute where one cannot be had. 

This book will be essentially different from, and a very great 
Inprovement upon a large book of Exercises by Dr. Mason, pub- 
lished some years since. 



CHOICE QLEE MUSIC; 
BY MR. WOODBURY. 



Some of the finest songs and Glees we have, came flrom the 
pen of ^Mr. Woodbury. First is - 

THE CHORUS GLEE BOOK. 

Containing some ninety Glees, Quartettes, Trios, Duetts,, and 
Solos, among which are some very choice ones fr«m the hand of 
the eminent composer, T0OMAS HASTINGS. 

This book has been published some six years, yet lt« jiales 
show its steady progress in the public favor. Price $8 per d&xen. 
The second is 



THE COTTAGE GLEES. 

Comprising some of the choicest Madrigals, Quartettes, Solos, 
and Opera Choruses, extant. This book was first published in 
1853, and revised and enlarged the present season by the addi- 
tion of many new and charming pieces never before published. 
It is a great favorite wherever known, and is neatly and hand- 
somely got up. Price |5 per doien. 

^r*Copies of either book will be forwarded by mail postage^ 
paidy on receipt of 50 cents for the first, and 62 X cents for the 
last-named book. 



W. J. REYNOLDS & Co., Boston. 
LIPPINOOTT, GRAMBO & Co., Philadolphia. 
S. C. GRiaaS & Co., Chicago, 111. 

\ F. J. HUNTING-TON, Publisher, New York. 



TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 

The demand for the back numbers of the PioirnB havliig, for the third time, completely e^ansted the supply, wo are agala 
compelled, for a very short time, to throw ourselves «B«n t^e mercy and forbearance of oar new subscribers. "" 
now in press, and will be ready in a very few days.— ?V&. TiAth, * 
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" s o N a ." 

" Soxo ihould breathe of scents and flowers ; 
Sengs should like a rlrer flow ; 
8ong» should bring back scenes and hoora 
That we loved— ah, long ago I * 

** Song from baser thoughts should win as ; 
Bong should chwm us out of woe ; 
Song should stir the heart within ns, 
like a patriot's friendljr blow. 

** Pains and pleasures, all men doeth. 
War and peace, and ill and wrong; 
All things that the soul subdneth 
Should be ranquished, too, by song. 

** Song should spur the mind to dnty ; 
Nerve the weak, and stir the strong ; 
Every deed of truth and beauty, 
Should be crowned by starry Song I** 

Barrt OoMnriij. 



AN AUT(»I0ORAP&T 

or ▲ 
P R I M A D O N N A. -^. 

Continued Jirom our UuL 

I BBCOYERED Tery slowly, and three weeks elapsed 
before I could leave my bedroom. One day, Pierrette 
came smilins into the chamber. ''There has been 
another gentleman this morning inquiring at the gate 
for the news of madame ! ' He trusts that madame will 
receive him le plus t6t que possible I" 

** What kind of appearance had the gentleman T' I 
asked. 

'* Eh bien t I did not see him ; but Auguste told me 
that he was a fair, pale gentleman." H. Leeroiz was 
pale and fair; it was doubtless himself. 

" I shall be well enough to-morrow, I liiink, Pier- 
rette," was my reply. '' Leave word wfth the con- 
cierg<^hat I shall be happy to receive the gentleman 
at two o'clock in the day.'' 

So it was the manager, wishing, of course, to have 
me resume my engagement I was sorry to be the 
cause of such confusion and loss as my illness must 
have oocasionedy and I fett desirous of resoming my 



duties as soon as I dare venture. I could not resist 
the impulse that came upon me to try my voice once 
more, and for the first time in six long weeks- 1 left the 
sick-chamber and entered th,e salon. I sat down to 
the insirument, and played the opening symphony of 
a little (<crman song that he hftd often loved to listen 
to. I tried to sing. Gould U be weakness? could it 
be emoUon T not a note came 1 Again J tried : affain, 
again ! Alas! it must be so t my voice, my glorious, 
my beautiftil voice was utterly, utterly gone ! My 
head dropped upon my hands ; I leaned forwai^ upon 
the instrument, and sobbed aloud. 

It was a great sorrow ; but I had Theodore still ; 
and that night I prayed for strength and comfort, and 
felt that what I had lost was more than compensated 
to me in his love. 

** I have been deprived of it but a little sooner," I 
argued with myself. ** Age must have brought this 
catamity, though more slowly. It is but a few years 
less— a feverish dream of fame from which I have 
awakened ere it reached the end — God is just and 
wise— His will be done I" 

In the morning 1 felt calm, nay, almost cheerful. 

" Auguste tells me, madame," said Pierrette, ** that 
the /air gentleman has called again, and when he re- 
ceived your message, said that he should kiss your 
hands punctually at the time appointed." 

** And the other gentleman?" I asked, for there had 
been no boquet for the last two mornings. 

** The other monsieur has not called, madam, for 
two days. When be last called, Auguste told him that 
madame was greatly better, and would soon revive ; 
but monsieur only sighed, and turned away hastily. 
He has not called since. 

^ And he has never left either caid or message ?" 

** Never, madame." 

This delicacy touched me more nearly than all his 
devotion. Poor Theodore I he feared then, to approach 
me ; be dared not to intrude his love, or even his re- 
pentance, upon me ! ^ , 

Two o'clock approached. I almost dreaded the 
visit of M. Leeroiz, for I shrunk from telling him that 
my career was closed ; that I had no voice to sing for 
hilnl 

Pierrette came hastily in : <« He is 
madame — the fair monsieur who called 
see him in the courtyard !" 

There were steps on the staircase— a low tap at the 
door-4['ierrette opened it» and admitted— TexoDOBa I 



i approaching 
yesterday 1 I 
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I fell back apon the sofa firom which I had partly 
risen. He flew to me — he covered my hands with 
kisses— he knelt to me — ^he clasped me in his arms 
and breathed his passionate vows and protestations on 
my lips I 

For some time I was passive, 'motionless, dumb. 
Sorprise and disappointment seemed to overwhelm 
me. Not disappointment at the sight of that still be- 
loved face ; but bitter disappointment that his had 
been the anxiety, the haunting visits, the eager in- 
qairies, the tears riied at my bedside wh^n I was near 
to die I Who, then, had been that one whose life so 
appeared to hang upon mine? " Alas !" I said bitter- 
ly, ** then it was not thou!'' 

He asked my meaning, and I told him all. He had 
for some moments no reply to give. With downcast 
eye and teeth that gnawed his lip, he heard me through 
in silence, and then strove to stammer some faint ex- 
cuses. He also had been ill— his fortunes were embar- 
rassed, and he had been occupied in law matters — ^he 
had repeatedly inquired for me ; but, doubtless, the 
porter had omitted to name his visits. I looked stead- 
ily at him, and in that look the truth became plain to 
my eyes, and the love passed away from my heart. 
I doubted him, and distrust cannot dwell with love : 
for love is all- believing I I felt myself become steeled 
to him, and I resolved to put his protestations to the 
proof. 
. ^* And do you still love me, Theodore ?'' I said. 

" Heaven is my witness,'' be exclaimed, ** that you 
are dearer tome at this moment than you ever were 
before." 

" And you love me for myself and my heart only ?" 

" For thyself, for thy gentleness, for thy woman's 
heart." 

** And if I were poor — poor of my only advantages 
— if I had even np voice to recommend me — no voice 
wherewith to delight your ear and to earn riches for 
my husbanct?" 

** Then wouldst thou be dearer still, my own love I 
dearer in thy privation, dearer if dependent solely on 
my arm." 

" It is well, Theodore," I said very calmly, as I 
fixed the same unwavering glance upon him, *' for 
such is indeed my condition. The fever has dealt 
hardly with me. I have lost my voice I" 

He was once more kneeling at my feet ; but when 
I said these words, he rose, and turned deadly pale. 
He could not believe me ; he looked at me, yet I seem- 
ed grave and in earnest He tried to force a smile. 
" You are jesting with me my love." 

" Indeed no," I replied, " mv voice is irrevocably 
gone. I shall never sing again." 

He dropped into a chair ; the very power of dissim- 
ulation seemed to leave him : his cheelss and lips be- 
came livid. I could almost have pitied his dismay, 
but for the scorn with which his baseness inspired me. 

** I fear," said I haughtily, " that your excellency 
is disappointed." 

He started, rose, and pressing his hand to his fore- 
head, pleaded a sudden illness, and begged permission 
to retire for a few moments till he should feel recover- 
ed. He advanced as if to embrace me. I drew back 
with undisguised contempt ; but be siezed my hand, 
touched it with his lips*— and they were icy cold — 
bowed profoundly, and hastened from the room. 

Traitor that he was I I felt too much indignation 
to be moved either to grief or to compassion. My 
pride was wounded, but my heart untouched. I sat 
down and wrote instantly to M. Lecroix. My letter 
was brief and decisive. I told him all— how my voice 
was gone, and my theatrical career consequently end- 
ed. I expressed my regret for his disappointment, 
and announced my intention of speedily quitting 
Paris. 

I rang for Pierrette, despatched my letter to the 
manager, and then turoied to her, << Pierrette," I said, 



'^ I wish to go into the country a few months. Will yoa 
accompany me 7" 

" To the country, madame ? At this time of the 
year T Ah, the country in February is so triste !" 

*' >Not to me. I have been used to see it, and love 
it in all the changes of season. Will you go with me 
or not, Pierrette?" 

^ O with you, ma oh^re' madame— with you any- 
where !" . - - 

So we consulted about the bes^ place to choose. 
She named many in the nieighborhood of Paris — Vllle 
d'Avray, Asnieres, Argenteuil, St Germain: but ib 
ended in my leaving the choice to herself, and she 
was to go out the next day and seek some retreat for 
me. 

Svening came. I sat beside the fire, and formed a 
plan for my future life. I resolved to spend some 
months in the country till my health was thoroughly 
restored, and then to seek the situation of governess 
in some French or English family. 

" A letter for madame," said Pierrette, entering 
and disturbing my reverie. 

I opened it, and read it by the firelight. Theodore's 
writing I — what had he to say to me ? I was to be 

duped no longer by false But no — this ran in a 

different strain. He regretted my loss and his own 
poverty ; he had no wish to drag me down to want ; « 
he felt that the most generous part would be to resign 
me. I was free— he was forever unhappy ; he wished 
me all forgetfulness of my devoted servant, Theodore 
von Bachhoffen. 

Generous I generous indeed ! And so this was the 
end — the end of that golden dream of truth and love I 
One tear fell on the paper : it was the last lingering 
weakness of my heart. I crushed the letter in my 
hand and cast it into the flames, tt blazed and 
writhed, turned to a black charred substance lighter 
than the very wr, and fell away in dust. I looked up, 
and saw Pierrette still standing there, and gazingfix- 
edly upon me. There was a curious xQf^jrSiiif^uTA^L 
face. " You are waiting to say something to me !" I 
asked. 

" No — ^yes : that is— I have heard of a residence 
for madame.'' 

<* Indeed I" I said, " and where is it, Pierrette ?" 

*' At Bellevue, madame, near Sevres. I have a 
cousin there who owns a house in a charming situa- 
tion — and — and it is at madame's service for as many 
months as she may wish to reside there." 

** This is indeed delightful, Pierrette," I said, smil- 
ing ; " and when may we go there ?" 

" To-morrow, if madame pleases, or the next day." 

So I fixed the next day, as I thought I should then 
be stronger for the journey. During all the time that 
intervened, Pierrette was in a state of uncontrollable 
excitement. She laughed, danced, chattered, and 
seemed beside herself with joy. She seemed frequent- 
ly on the point of saying something, and as often 
checked herself. When I questioned her, she parried 
my inquiries by saying that she had prepared a little 
surprise for me at Bellevue— but she would not tell — 
no, not for the world I The morning came at length. 
I had thought much of *^ this poor monsieur" of wbom 
Pierrette had told me ; but since the evening I had 
received the letter from the baron, she had remained 
unaccountably silent whenever I had spoken of him. 
Before we left the hotel, I gave her a card with my 
address at Bellevue written upon it, and desired her 
to leave it with the concierge in case he should ever 
call again ; for I had a haunting desire to see and 
know this man. ".And so he never came again, Pier- 
rette ?" I said as I gave it to her. « 

** no, madame, no." 

" Can you not describe his appearance, his complex- 
ion, his height ?" 

" Me, madame I Ah del I not 1 1 I do not observe 
gentlemeu." 
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So it was of no avail ; and as we left the card and 
rolled awaj in the fiacre, I sighed to think that I 
might never know hira. 
I was still weak, and the noise of the carriage, the 
^ sight of the crowded streets, the glittering shops, the 
thronging vehicles, distressed and fluttered me. I 
leaned back in the corner, and closed my eyes. When 
I again opened them, we were oat of the gay city, and 
passing along a country road bordered by barren 
fields and leafless trees. The air was fresh and clear, 
and there was a look of awakening spring in every- 
. thing around. I felt a great peace and resignation 
, steal upon me, and, though I was very silent, I felt hap- 
pier. We passed many pretty country-houses 5 a thick 
wood green with wintry firs ; then down a lane aroh- 
• ed overhead by trees — ^a perfect bower in the summer 
season. The coach stopped suddenly before a garden- 
gate, in the front of an exquisite little country-house, 
all overgrown with dark glossy ivy, and fenced in by 
, trees. Here we alighted. Pierrette gave me her arm, 
and led me through the house — all was new, charm- 
ing, and complete. 
" Is madame content ?" asked Pierrette, smiling. 
Content I It was but too good—and the rent I feared 

^But Pierrette laughed, and shook her head. 

"Would not madai«e now wish to walk through the 
garden ?" 

So we went out of the windows of the salon, and 
down a flight of stone steps upon the grassy lawn. 
Even at this season the place looked beautiful. The 
tiny crocuses and snowdrops were just blossoming 



NICOLO JOMELLI. 
The name of Nicolo Jomelli is one of the most 



^ forth above the mould ; the laurel, the fir, the lauiiis- 
^\ tina with its pink clustering blossoms, and the thick 
ivy, lent a green like spring-time. There was a sum- 
mer-house at the end, with a tiny fountain in firont. 

*' Madame must rest in the summer-house for a few 
moments," said, Pierrette, as she made me take a seat. 
What was there in so simple a thing as a boquet of 
. camellias to make me start, and blush and tremble 
as I did, to see it lying there upon the little rustic 
table ? I rose, half terrified, as if to go — there was a 
footstep on the gravel-walk — Pierrette clapped her 
hands, and ran away. 
" Pierrette I Pierrette !" I cried, aud was about to 
Sf follow, when a dark form interposed, a gentle hand 
took mine and led me back into the arbor. I did not 
look upon his face, but my heart told me who it was, 
even before he spoke to me. Blind as I had been be- 
fore, I knew all now! "Alice! Alice T' said Herr 
Stolberg as he placed me iu the seat and stood before 
\ me — ** I love you I" 

I made no reply, and he went on. 

" Alice ! I have loved you for the last ten years — ever 

^ since you were a little child. When you were a child, 

I was a man ; I have now reached middle life, and 

you are In the bloom of youth. Can you love me T" 

I was silent, but the tears slowly filled my eyes and 

dropped upon my cheeks. 

" I never left you, Alice,'' he said in the same low 
tone, ** since that night when you departed in Msorrow 
from your German home. On the roof of the same 
coach I travelled with and protected you. In Paris, I 
have watched over you ; aud when death threatened 
to remove you from my care, I was ready also to die !" 
I looked up into his dark eyes, and standing there 
in his noble truth and generous love, to me he seemed 
beautiful— it was the beautiful of the soul. 

"I haye prepared this summer-home for you. Be my 
wife, Alice, and let us share it together I When autumn 
" comes, we will return to Germany, and to our art" 
And I smiled sadly through my tears. "But I 
have no voice,'* I said, softly. 

"I know it : still you have voice enough to say : " I 
love you'' — and that is all the melody my heart asks 
f^om thine." 
And so, reader, I said it. 

The words were spoken fifteen years ago, and I 
have not repented of them yet 



illustrious in musical history. This great man was 
born in 1714, at Aversa, a town near Naples, in which 
city he received his musical education under Leo aud 
Durante. At three-and-twenty, he produced his first 
opera, VErrort Amoroso ; and, the following year, his 
Odoardo. By these works he gained so high a reputa- 
tion, that he was invited to Rome and Bologna, which 
latter city he visited in 1741. On his arrival he waited 
on Padre Martini, and, without making himself known, 
begged to be admitted among the pupils of the vene- 
rable master. Martini gave him, as an exercise, the 
subject of a fugue ; but he no sooner observed the 
manner in which his new pupiji was working upon it 
than he exclaimed, " You are making game of me — 
who are you 7 It is I that ought to be the scholar I" 
Jomelli, however, afterwards admitted that be had 
learned a great deal from this great contrapuntist. In 
1749 he was at Rome, where, notwithstanding the 
favor he had previously etyoyed, he seems to have 
given some umbrage to the public, which displayed 
itself so violently on the first night of his Armida, that 
he was obliged to make his escape from the theatre in 
the middle of the performance, and to leave Rome the 
same night. The feeling, however, was transient ; for, 
within two years afterwards he returned, and wae 
appointed chapel-master of St. Peter's. In the interval 
he had resided at Vienna, where his acquaintance with 
Metastasio commenced, and soon ripened into a friend* 
ship which ended only with Jomelli's life. He became 
the great poet's favorite composer, and set a number 
of his best operas. In Metastasio's letters, fh>m this 
period, the character and genius of Jomelli are fire- 
quenUy mentioned in language of affectionate esteem 
and admiration.* In a letter from Metastasio to his 
friend and principal correspondent, Farinelli, written 
in 1749, the poet says, << Jomelli is about thirty-five 
years of age, of a spherical figure, pacific disposition, 
with an engaging countenance, most pleasing manners, 
and excellent morals. He has surprised me. I have 
found in him all the harmony of Hasse, with all the 
grace, expression, and invention of Vinci. If ever yoa 
should see him, you will be attached to him, as he is 
certainly the most amiable gourmand that ever 
existed." 

Jomelli was soon induced to quit Rome, by an invi- 
tation from the duke of Wurtemburg to settle at his 
court. He resided at Stutgard for nearly twenty yean, 
during which time he produced a prodigious number of 
works for the church as well as the theatre. This long 
sojourn in Germany led him to make a considerable 
alteration in his style, and to adopt fuller harmonies 
and more elaborate vocU and instrumental com- 
binations ; a change, which, though it rendered his 
music agreeable to Grerman ears, was by no means 
approved of b^ his own countrymen. Metastasio, 
whose long residence at Vienna appears, from many 
passages in his letters, to have had no effect in inspiring 
him with German opinions, remonstrated with JomelU 
on the subject, in a letter written to him in 1765^ 
"Ah, my dear Jomelli," says the poet, "do not 
abandon a faculty in which you have not, nor ever will 
have, a rival. In masterly airs there may be composers, 
perhaps, who by means of pains and labor will 
approach you ; but in finding the road to the hearts of 
others, their own must be formed of filnres as delicate 
and sensitive as yours. It is true that, in writing in 
this new style, you cannot help sometimes expressing 
the passions in the way which your own happy tempe- 
rament suggests. But as you are obliged, in order to ^ 
support your learned idea, too frequently to interrupt 
the voice, the impressions already made on the mind of 

* These letters, manjr of which are given In Bam«7*s Hflt nf 
MetcukuiOf besides being delightful in other respects, are ftill of 
excdlent poetical and musical criticism. 
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the hearer are effaced ; and for the repatatioa of a 
great master, joa neglect that of an amiable and most 
powerful musioiaQ.'' This language conveys, with great 
precision, an opinion frequently ezpreased with regard 
to the present German composers ; of several of the 
greatest of whom it is said, with some justice, that 
Siough their native genius enables them to write with 
energy and expression, yet they are too often obliged, 
in oraer to support their learned ideas, to interrupt 
the voice, and thus weaken or even efflsoe the impres- 
sion which it has already made. Nobody, however, 
will, noVf-a-days, concur in the justice of this censure, 
M applied. to the music of Jomelli, which is only 
rendered the more satisfactory to modern ears for the 
Tery fault imputed to it by his^countrymen in his own 
day. 

Jomelli's adoption of the German style yras disastrous 
to him after his return to Italy. His Armida, one of 
his most exquisite works, which he produced at Naples, 
in 1769, was successful ; but his Demofoonte^ in 1770, 
was coldly received ; and his Jlfigenia in AvUide^ in 
1771, experienced a total failure. This shock brought 
on a fit of apoplexy, from which the unfortunate com- 
poser never entirely recovered. A very short time 
before bis death he composed his sublime and beautiful 
MUertre, the words of which are Mattel's Italian 
version of the fifty-first Psalm ; a work to this day 
held in the highest admiration, and sufficient of itself 
to render his name immorkaL He expired on the 28th 
of August, 1774, and received a public funeral of the 
most magnificent description. 

Jomelli's unfortunate failure to please his country- 
men at the end of his long and glorious career, has 
been made the subject of some excellent remarks by 
Dr. Bumey. "On his return to Italy, '^ he says, 
'' Jomelli tried to thin and simplify his dramatic music, 
which, however, was still so much too operose for 
Italian ears, that in 1770, on my asking a Neapolitan 
how he liked the opera of Demofwmte, he cried out 
with vehemence, * £ scelerata, Signore !' Climate seems 
to operate so much on music, however its influence 
may be disputed in manners and government, that 
what is admired in one country is detested in another. 
In cold climates, labor is necessary to circulation ; in 
hot, eate is the grand deslderatuuL This principle is 
carried to such excess in Italy, that whatever gives the 
hearer of music the least trouble to disentangle is 
Gothic, pedantic, and $eelerata. As to difllculties of 
execution in a nngh part, the composers and per- 
formers may spin their brains and burst their blood- 
vessels, and welcome, provided the texture of the parts 
is clear and simple. The Grothic inventions, as they 
call them, of fugues, canons, and labored counterpoint 
of the sixteenth century, they are willing to resign to 
the Flemings, who first brought them into Italy : but 
of which all the natives, except a few obstinate 
pedants, struggled to divest their music, particularly 
that for the stage, during the last century. I entirely 
agree with Martial, that turpe est deciles habere 
nugas; but that the art is to be enervated to the level 
of ignorance, idleness, and caprice, I deny. It is the 
exce»8 of learning or facility, that is truly repre- 
hensible by good taste and sound judgment ; and 
difficult and ecuy are relative terms, whichi they only 
can define. To lovers of music, who have heard much 
in various styles, little is new ; as to others who have 
heard but little, all is new. The former want research 
and new effects, which, to the latter, old music can 
furnish. Palates accustomed to plain food find ragouts 
and moreeaux /Hands too highly seasoned ; while to 
^ tkose frho have long been pampered with dainties, 
^. VinpUcity is insipid. How then is a composer or a 
' fierforraer to please a mixed audience, but by avoiding 
too much complacence to the exclusive taste of either 
the learned or the ignorant, the supercilious or the 
^mple V^^Hogarih?s Mu$, History. 



HINTS ON CHURCH MUSIC— No. 7. 
SoMK choristers seem to have little or no judg* 
ment in the selection of music for their choirs ; in 
other words, the tunes chosen are either far above or 
below the choir's capabilities for performance. For ^ 
example, how obvious the absurdity of a quartette's 
attempting to sing Hayden's '^the Heavens are tell- 
ing'' from the ^'Creation"; or still worse, Handell's 
Halleli^'ah chorus from the '' Messiah." Yet not many 
months since we heard the former chorus attempted by a 

?[uartette In one of the finest churches in a western city, 
nstead of there being any grandeur or magnificence ^ 
about the performance, it was simply ridiculous, and 
reminded us of a boy imitating a sixty-two pounder 
with a pop-gun. If the choir is small, it matters not if 
they are the best artists in the world, don't let them mur- 
der the magnificent classical choruses of the old masters, 
where hundreds of voices are required to bring out 
the author's Intentions. Then again, should the choir 
be large, and its capabilities of execution indifferent, 
such compositions should not be attempted, except for 
practice. But when knowledge and power are com- 
bined, nothing can be more grand and sublime la 
sound, than the splendid choruses of the old masters. 



Exercise in the Open Air.— ftom Hartstene's ex- 
pedition to the Polar Sea, we extract the following : — 
" Nature has qualified man to breathe an atmosphere 
120 degrees above zero, or 60 below it, a diffierence of 
180 degrees, without injury to health ; and the doc- 
trines of physicians that great and sudden changes of 
temperature are injurious to health is disproved by 
recorded facts. There are very few arctic navigators ^ 
who die in the arctic zone ; ft is the most healthy 
climate on the globe to those who breathe the open 
air. We have among our associate observers one who 
observes and records the changes of temperature io 
Australia, where the temperature rose to 115 at 3 
O'clock, p.ic, and next morning at 5 was down to 40 
degrees — a change of 75 degrees in fourteen hours ; 
there the people are heal thy — and another at Franco- 
nia (N. H.) where the changes are the most sudden, 
the most frequent, and of the greatest extent, of an j 
place with which I am in correspondence on the 
American Continent ; and yet there is no town of its ^ 
size that has so great a proportion of its inhabitants 
who pass the age of three-score years and ten. It is 
the quality of the changed air that constitutes the dif- 
ference that physicians notice, and not the tempera- 
ture." g 

Keep the Mouth Shut During Cold Weather. — 
In the Journal of Health, Dr. Hall advises every 
person who goes into the open air from a warm apart- 
ment to keep the mouth shut while walking or riding. 
He says : 

<< Before you leave the room bundle up well, gloves, 
cloak, comforter; shut your mouth before you 
open the street door, and keep it resolutely closed 
until you have walked briskly for some ten minutes ; 
then, if you keep on walking, or have reached your 
home, you may talk as much as you please. Not so 
doing, many ajieart once happy and ^uug, now lies 
in the churchyard, that might have been young and 
happy still. But how ? If you keep your mouth 
closed, and walk rapidly, the air can only reach the 
lungs, by a circuit of the nose and head, and becomes 
warmed before reaching the lungs, thus causing no 
derangement ; but if you converse, large drafts of cool 
air dash directly in upon the lungs, chilling, the whole 
frame almost instantly. The brisk walking throws the 
blood to the surface of the body, thus keeping up a ^ 
vigorous circulation, making a cold impossible if you 
don't get into a cold bed too quick after you get home. 
Neglect of these brings sickness and premature death 
of multitudes every year. 
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SmcK our la»t the National Conveution at Washing- 
ton has held its second annual session of five days. 
Notwithstanding the rery severe weather, a goodly 
number of delegates were present : others we have 
since heard from, who started from the far West, but 
y. the snow-drifts proved too strong for them, or rather 
for the iron horses who sought in vain to ** clear the 
track." The generous hospitality of the city of Wash- 
ington to the delegates from abroad, will long be re- 
membered, and serve to strengthen the bonds of lovo, 
that should bind the hearts of all patriots and lovers 
of their country's welfare. 

The meetings and discussions were conducted in the 
very best spirit ; not a hard word was spoken, nor so 
far as we might judge, an unlcind thought harbored, du- 
ring the whole time. Some idea of the success of the 
whole affair may be obtained from the fact that be- 
tween eight hundred and one thousand dollars were 
taken at the concert of Thursday evening, when the 
Cantata of ''Abraham and Ishmael,'- from the Cythara, 
was performed with full orchestral accompaniments, 
by the very efficient U. S. Marine Band. 
^ The choruses were rendered by three hundred ladies 
and gentlemen constituting the chorus, with a gran- 
deur we have never heaixl excelled. Neither must we 
forget the solos, which were received with marked 
approbation by the audience. The Convention is now 
formed upon a permanent basis^ and bids fair to fulfill 
a great and glorious mission in the United States. 

In our next number will be found a copy of the con- 
stitution. » 

The next annual meeting will take place in May, 
1857. But there is one strain that still lingers in our 
ear, with its sweet harmony. On the last night, 
after all had passed off so successfully and pleasant- 
ly, wliat could have been more grateful to us, than to 
"^ be awakened from midnight slumbers, by that heav- 
enly strain, which the young gentlemen from Balti- 
more and Washington proffered us in the delightful 
serenade. It was a delicate compliment, which we 
appreciate and shall long remember. 



NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

*^* The Post-office Authorities having notified Own- 
ers of Boxes that no letters will hereafter be placed 
therein, unless specially addressed to their Owners, 
it wUl be seen that communications intended for 
either Publisher or Editor of the Pioneer must be 
fully addressed to F. J. HcirnNOTON, JSTew York, oth- 
erwise their punctual receipt cannot be depended 
upon. 

ScBSCRiBBBS deslrlng their Post-office address to be 
ehanged, must always give the name of the Town 
»nd State to which their paper has been hitherto sent, 
and address their communications as above directed. 

^ar* Mr. Woodbury's address is Norwalk, Conn. 



Washington Musical Congress. 

It has been suggested by some of our friends that a 
brief report of each day's proceedings of the conven- 
tion at Washington should be published in the '* Pio- 
neer. '^ We take these reports as they appeared in the 
Washington papert>, and trust they will not only be 
interesting, but instructive to our numerous readers : 

TttB Musical Congress.— The Musical Congress, 
composed of delegates from the various State, county, 
and city musical societies of the United States and 
the Canadas, met, pursuant to the call, at the Smith- 
sonian Institute, at ten o'clock yesterday morning. 

The meeting was called to order by the president, 
T. J. Magruder, Esq., of this city, P. Glenroy, Esq., 
taking the secretary's chair. 

The session was opened with prayer by Rev. Mr. 
Daehiel. 

On motion, Messrs. Tucker, Lloyd, and Sheriff, of 
this city, were appointed a committee on credentials. 

On motioD, the Chair was authorized to appoint a 
committee to draft a constitution as a permanent 
basis for the future operations of the Congress. 

Prof. I. B. Woodbury, of New York, the musical di- 
rector of the Congress, was then introduced by the 
President. 

Professor Woodbury was glad to meet so many fa- 
miliar and friendly faces at the national musical 
gathering. He was sure from appearances that the 
sessions must be made profitable and pleasant to all. 
At any rate, if all things passed off as well as they 
did in the local convention of last year, no one could 
be dissatisfied. He hoped to see a large number of 
delegates from the various musical societies through- 
out the Union. Many of the delegates he knew to 
possess great musical talents. Some of them were 
great proficients in the various branches of instrumen- 
tal and vocal music. The ladies accompanying him, 
delegates from New York city, were professional 
singers, and had attended, at his request, to assist in 
instiucting the ladies in the cultivation of the voice, 
and would be found to be efficient members of the 
Congress. 

The exercises would consist of practice in all the 
various branches of music, accompanied with suitable 
instruction and illustration by lectures and examples 
by the professors in attendance. Prof. Henry had 
promised several lectures on sound. 

The Congress would remain in session five days, 
during which time two concerts would be given, one 
on Thursday and the other on Friday nights, at one 
of which the oratorio of Abraham and Ishmael would 
be brought out. He closed by saying he had every 
reason to expect a very pleasant session. 

It was resolved that the Congress hold three sessions 
per day : one at 10 o'clock, the next at 3 o'clock, and 
the third at 7ik o'clock. 

After the practice of several pieces, they adjourned 
till 3 o'clock. 

▲FTEBNOOK SESSION. 

The first part of the session was occupied by Pro- 
fessor Woodbury in a lecture on the management of 
the voice so that it may improve in strength from use, 
and not deteriorate in quality. The cause of loss ol 
vo:ce, and of bronchial diseases, is generally attribu- 
table to an attempt to force the voice beyond its 
register. In doiog this the voice is strained, irritation 
of the soft tissue membranes of the throat is excited, 
and disease ensues as a natural consequence. Jbfi 
prevalence of bronchial diseases among cit^ clerg)c > 
men, and the comparative freedom of the itineracy 
from such complaints, was aiicribed to the sedentary 
life of the one, and the active out-door exercise of the 
other class. A few simple preventives and cures were 
mentioned. Attention was then called to the practice 
of sustaining and swelling a monotone as long as poa- 
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aible, thereby Btreagihening and not straining the 
voice. This practice was recommended as a private 
exercise. 

The practice of pieces for the concerts was then re- 
earned under the direction of Professor Woodbury, 
who presided at the piano, Professor Goolc, one of the 
best solo yiolinists, accompanying the voices on the 
violin. 

4i^ 

QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 

Vmw ToKK, Mareh 34M, 1856. 
, Decor Mr, Pioneer: — In travelling up and down 
the length and breadth of the land, I find myself 
greeted everywhere with a cordiality exceedingly 
gratifying to my feelings, I am a favorite with all 
— high and lowj rich and poor, old and young; 
welcome alike at t?ie evening fireside circle, 
school-room, teacher^s class, and the church 
choir. Each and all find I have a bit of 
Music just to their taste, I can make the 
merry sttll more happy, or breathe consolation to the 
desolate and afflicted ; in short, I am made to play a 
part on an ir^nitc variety of occasions, to the entire 
satisfaction of those . requiring my services. The 
only drawback to our mutual joy is my name — to 
many a perfect puzzle. Some call me one thing, some 
another ; agreeing in nothing save the certainty that 
each one's way is the true. The multitudes with 
whom I am in daily intercourse, I of course, set 
right ; but there are still a few who, only having 
hsard of me, are anxious to know how 1 call my 
name, and to this end are constantly writing me let- 
ters. To them I beg to say, that my name is of three 
syllables, accent on the first; the J sounded as i in mi- 
nor, th, soft as in this, a as the second a in abbacy, 
and that J shall indeed be happy to exchange a slight 
aeqtMintance for a permanent residence among 
them, they only furnishing my travelling expenses, 
which in no cclsc will exceed Sixty cents. 

The Cyth-a-ra. 
P. S, Since writing the above, my friend, Mr, F, 
jr. Huntington, q/" 356 Brocuiway, has kindly con- 
sented to take charge of the sums necessary to defray 
my travelling expenses, 

A. R. Trappe, Pa. Will you please answer why 
an F flute and an Eflat bugle or sax are played in 
the same key ? Which is best in playing a comet 
with piano and violins, to use D, crook, or put on 
same crook cu piece to be played, and transpose to C 7 
In the Opera of Lucrezia Borgia I see the word op- 
7BEBE. What does it mean f I have a wheelbarrow 
load of dictionaries, but cannot settle it satisfactorily. 
What is best for musical aspirants to ^^fame " when 
mediocrity plainly points them their proper place ? — 
An F flute is an instrument that we have never 
played or written for. Perhaps some of our numer- 
ous subscribers who perform in the orchestra will an- 
swer. Use the crook of the key used and transpose. 
The word opprere we have never seen used. Your 
last question answers itself. If we can find time to 
compose the piece you need at the commencement we 
shall do it ; but we have a multitude of works await- 
ing our convenience. 

M.' D. Derham, Canada. / wish to ask one or two 
questions, which you may answer in your Pioneer if 
you please: 1. Is a male voice injured by practising 
on the falsetto! — ^Not generally. — 2. What wUl a 
w^ll-finisked four octave melodeon cost, as I saw the 
article in the Pioneer, about 'your selecting instru- 
ments, and I wish to get one?— $40 00, best make. — 
3. Will Canada postage stamps answer, or can you 
not get money for them there 7 — No ! 

'* Our Brother's Grace"— In the Dec. No., page 47 : 
Words, as well as music, composed by Edward A. 
Perkins, of Oberiln, Loraine Co., Ohio. 



A City, Pa. D. G. How dp you say is the most 
proper way to sing Hymns, where part of the 9er- 
ses are of a plaintive, and part of a joyous charac" 
ter ; such, for instance, as the hymn commencing : 
" Plunged in a gulf of dark despair, We wretched,*' ' 
tfc, and the hymn commencing : '* How heavy is the 
night that hangs upon our eyes?" And should 
minor music he used, or is it better to sing in choirs 
and congregations, major music 7 — ^We think, and 
have practised, using two or more tunes to one hymn, 
but the tunes must be in the same key or first aflBnity 
(seepage 45 in Woodbury's musical composition on af- 
finity of scales or keys). We scarcely ever meet a good 
musician who does not love minor music, and it is to be 
regretted that it is not more used at the present time. 
Tunes of a plaintive cast can be used as you propose, 
by accelerating and increasing the force, &c. 

S. P. D. Uniondale, Pa. In our neighborhood are 
two teachers of Music, one of whom teaches that 
Crucifixion, on the ^Qthpage of the " Cythara,*^ which 
has more than three notes in a measure, should have 
two accents, the first and third. Also " Morning,^' 
on the \bZrd page, which is double time, should be 
accented as quadruple. Also other tunes in triple 
and double times throughout the book. The other, 
teaches but one accent to double and triple meas- 
ures in the words set to the music. Will you be so 
kind as to inform me which one of them w right, as 
it may be the means of doing good, and quieting dif- 
ferences 7 — The first teacher is right, but the second 
accent should not be as strong as the first part of the 
measure generally speaking. In teaching a ''singing 
school," however, particularly in the methodical exer- 
cises, we would teach but one accent in triple and 
double measure with one exception, when the words 
are applied ; for it should always be remembered 
that the words always govern the ctccent in vocal 
music. 

Joseph D. Stewart, Washington, D. 0. I find in the 
" Cythara, anthem edition," page 310, the Temper- 
ance Anthem, " Wine is a mocker," under the signa- 
ture of " /. Ihtnlan." This piece was composed hy 
me, about the year, 1838, and has been used, in man^ 
uscript in various places^ since that time. About 
three years since, it was sung under my direction, in 
this city, on two ptiblic occasions : and was under- 
stood to be my composition. The copy furnished yon 
for the " Cythara " was sent without my knowledge 
or consent ; and you will perceive that lam liable to 
be set down as the plagiarist, I hope, therefore, 
that you will do me the justice, to correct the error, 
so far as you can, — ^The piece, *' Wine is a mocker," 
was sent in as prize music for the Musical Review, ia 
1854, we believe, with the name attached, as printed 
in the " Cy thara.^' It seems the person whose name 
is found over it is the plagiarist, and we hope Mr. 
Stewart will find out who or what he ia, and expose 
him as he richly deserves to be, for his deception. 

Port Homer, P. S. /, this morning, received a let- 
ter from an advocate of nutneral singing, stating 
that he is now preparing a book of Sacred and Secu- 
lar Music, It will be published in JSTumerals, cf 
course. J^ow, my dear sir, I, for one, have been fight- 
ing against this superficial notation ever since I be- 
came aware of its existence ; but there is danger of 
our Schools, yes, our very Schools being bored with 
it. An accurate knowledge of Music is lacking in 
too many of our Teachers ; consequently they " take " 
tinth the so-called improvement reform. I write this 
to you, merely asking what course must be taken to 
avert the impending difficulty. Is there any way ta 
open the people^s eyes and ears 7 — Our friend must 
wait patiently the course of events, as many have 
had to do before, and all will be right. We never 
knew the humbug to hold .its own, in any vicinity, 
more than about two years, generally but one. It 
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For Sale also, bj W. J, Rktnolds dls Co., Bostoa; Lippincott, Grambo ^Co., Philadelphia; 

STtJ. Griggs & Co., Chicago, Dl^ 



THB DULCIMER ; or, theNew-TorkCoUeeUon of peered 
Maste ; constitnting a large and choice Tariety of New Tunes, 
hants, Anthema, Motets, Ac, from the b«Bt Foreign and Am- 
erican Composers. 9f I. & Woodbuy. IC.T6 per doaen. Sin- 
gle copies sent only to Choristers, post-paid, for 60 cents. 

The OrehHtral Accompaniments to the Oratorio of Absa- 
lom, contained in the Dulcimer, elegantly engraTOd and pub- 
lished in quarto. Priee, |tOO; postage, 6 cents. 

THE CTTHAAA : A CoOectlon of Sacred Musia B^I BL 
Woodbury, Author of ** Dulcimer,** **Late of Zion,'* "Liber 
Mttsicus,** ** Cottage Glees," Ac. $7.60 per doien. Single copies 
sent only to Choristers, post-paid, 90 cents. 

Elegant Pia&o-Forte Edition of the Oytliarat in half 
quarto, printed on superfine Tellum paper, beanttftdly bound in 
fancy cloth and gilt. Price, $2.60 ; postage, 07 cents, 

The Oratorio of Ahraham and Idunael ; so pages, 
printed on fine paper, neatly put up. Price, 10 cents ; 75 cents 
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PASTA. 

FnymlM London Musical Times. 

A NOBLM compliment has .been paid to a living lady singer, by a 

living poet, To Pastar— well-styled "Queen and Wonder of the 

Snchanted World of Sound"— among other fine stansas, this one 

is addressed : 

" Melodious thoughts hang round thee I Sorrow sings 
Perpetual sweetness near — divine despair I 
Thou speali^'str— and Music, with her thousand strings, 
Gives golden answers A*om the haunted air I 
• Thou mov'st — and round thee grace her beauty flings; 
Thou look'st— and Love is bom ! O songstress rare 1 
Lives there tm earth a power like that which lies 
In those resistless tones, In those dark eyes?" 



THE WOODEN SPOON. 

FROM THE SWEDISH. 

There ijf Bilence in the forests. Nothing is more 
beautiful than on a fine sunny summer-day to wander 
in the vast fir-forests of Sweden, especially those which 
' are here and there broken up by patches of light-green 
grass, covered over by pieces of moss-grown rocks and 
tall- birch-trees. It. is so solitary in these few open 
places, that, unless a trap is seen, set in the winter to 
catch foxes, one might believe no human being had 
ever been there. 

Every Swede feels a necessity for being alone at 
times with himself ; he indulges a fervent love for that 
quiet, hidden nature, within whose shade he played 
when a child. Always, even in the most stirring 
scenes of life, he hears a voice from his silent forests, 
inviting him to peace and tranquillity, calling him 
back to all that is most beautiful, good, and holy in 
his experience. 

There lies near to the mouutain-chain that separates 
Sweden from Norway, a narrow dale, bounded by 
high hills ; a light-green birch-forest spreads its shade 
rQund a small lake, which is so full of islands that the 
water seems to be divided into several sparkling 
mirrors reflecting them underneath. This lake is 
hidden among the mountains and almost endless fir- 
forests of Norrland : few have heard of it, but those 
who once visit it will often think, amid the tumalt of 
the world, of that wild, yet peaceful scene. Behind 



the birch-wood, the land rises in high terraces ; fir and 
pine *trees tower up there, and look like the forest's 
head-^so dark-green and tall, so grave and solemn. 
But fttill higher on the mountain come the birches 
again, for these trees form in the north both the front 
and rear guard of the great fir-forests. High over all 
appears a pea^ of snow ; and a hundred mountain- 
streams trickle through the dark trees, and carry their 
white foam over rocks and stones, to cast themselves 
into the lake, or join the river that flows from it. 

It :s well this place is so little known, or so much 
forgotten ; were it otherwise, some speculator might 
erect a cottage on the banks of the lake, in Swiss 
style, in order to hire it out to an Englishman, who 
wishtd to get rid of his spleen by meanft' of fishing. 
If I .could guide you thither, however, you would 
immediately perceive one solitary red wooden house, 
which stands on the edge of the forest, and quite near 
to the lake. The ground at the back has been cleared, 
and is bow divided into corn and pasture fields ; the 
former of which sometimes yield scarcely more than the 
seed which was sown in them. One must not expect too 
mud from good Mother Nature, up here in the north, 
for she is poor, good mother, very poor, and therefore, 
perhaps, all the dearer for what she gives. Almost 
the only communication which the inhabitants of this 
red wooden house had with the rest of the world was 
yearly, in the beginning of March, when " the house- 
father," its owner, had to travel between fifty and 
sixty miles off, in order to sell to "rich Erik," the 
farmer, a quantity of fish— a sort of char, which in 
these mountain-lakes are of superior quality — and 
some hundreds of ptarmigan, which had been taken in 
net8;..and were to be transmitted to Stockholm. This 
journey was a great event in the Norrland "new- 
settler'*^' house : the two children, especially, were 
long beforehand engaged in preparing father's travel- 
ling necessaries, and in feeding up the two reindeer 
which should draw the sledge, with all its precious 
load, to its destination. On the present occasion, 
father'^ j;9urney had caused even more excitement, for 
he had gone so far as to the market-town — more than 
one hundred miles from his home. 

" I think," said little Anna, one evening when they 
were looking for his return — "I think father will 
bring something grand for mother ; yes, I think mother 
will get something." 

" Ah, he may never think of that," said the mother, 
who well understood her little girl ; " but perhaps 
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^oa, child, may get something : father thinla of his 
little Anaa— he does." 

'* Does mother think so T Do yon hear, Anders T 
Mother thinks that father will bay us somethibg fine. 
How grand it mast be down there I There are many 
hundred people, father says, and he was there even 
before we were bom. He was a farm-serTant down 
there with a captain — a captain who had such a fine 
uniform, and a sword, and all that." 

Anders, who sat and carved wooden spoons, looked 
up and laughed. ' Anna! she wants to be so grand — 
she does. I wonder, now, what she will have — a 
necklace, or a ring on her little bit of a finger V 

Anna's cheerful face took a shade of displeasure. 
'< So Anders talks I But I shall get nothing, for I can 
do nothing usefuL It is different with Anders, who 
can sit and carve spoons, and set out nets in the forest, 
and is quite like a man : he is past thirteen years old, 
and I am not ten ; and so " 

"You are both good, clever children, both of you," 
said the mother ; " if you would only read youn 
lessons, which always go heavily on." 

^* Tes, that is because I never can be at peace for 
Anders. Now, do not look at me, Anders. I say, 
don't look at me, or I shall jumble the words al- 
together." Anna began to read ; the restless blue 
eyes wandered often from the crooked German cha- 
racters of her book. She read a tale of a boy who 
was very good, and very poor. " Yes, that is a truly 
beautiful story," she said, hastily closing the volume ; 
" but does it not appear wonderful that he should not 
be happy when he was so good ?" 

'' Ah, child, do not believe that happiness and riches 
are always united," said the mother. 

The girl looked at her, as if she did not quite com- 
prehend her meaning. " Mother must know that it is 
happier to be great, and rich, and admired, than to be 
poor and never thought of by any one." 

" Sister Anna is like the wooden spoon," said Anders, 
without stopping his work. 

"Like the wooden spoon! Am I like a wooden 
spoon ? Well, that is amusing !" 

'' Yes. You see, Anna, there was once on a time a 
wooden spoon " 

"I will not listen to you, Anders." 

"That is no matter. There was once a wooden 
spoon " 

" I tell you, I do not hear you, Anders." 

"That also is no matter. Once a wooden spoon, 
that was so fine, so neat, so pretty, made of the best 
wood, and carved in the most beautiful manner — one 
could never see a more delicate and tasteful wooden 
spoon ; and no one took it up without saying : < Ack, 
how pretty it is 1' Thus the little spoon grew vain 
and proud. 'Ah,' thought the beautiful wooden 
spoon, ' if I could only be like a silver spoon ! Now 
I am used by the servants alone ; but if I were a silver 
spoon, it might happen that the king himself should 
eat rice-milk with me out of a golden dish ; whereas, 
being only a wooden spoon, it is nothing but meal- 
porridge I serve out to quite common folk.' So the 
wooden spoon said to the meat-mother :* * Dear lady, 
I consider myself too good to be a simp]^ wooden 
spoon ; I feel within myself that I was not meant to 
be in the kitchen, but that I ought to appear at great 
tables. I am not suited to servants, who have such 
coarse habits, and handle me so rudely. Dear mistress, 
contrive that I shall be like a silver spoon.' The meat- 
mother wished to satisfy her pretty wooden spoon ; so 
she carried her to a goldsmith, who promised to 
overlay her j^ith silver. He did so. The wooden 
spoon was silvered over, and shone like the sun. Then 
was she glad and proud, and scorned all her old com- 
panions. When she came home, she lay in the plate- 
basket, and became quite intimate with the family 
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silver, wished the tea-spoons to call her auni, and 
called herself first-cousin to the silver forks. But it 
happened that when the other spoons were taken out 
for daily use, the silvered wooden spoon was always 
left behmd, although she took the greatest care to 
render herself conspicuous, and often placed herself ^ 
uppermost in the basket, in order not to be forgotten, 
but to be laid with the rest on the great table. As 
this happened several tiroes, and that even when there 
was company, and all the silver was brought out, the 
poor wooden spoon was left alone in the basket, she 
complained again to the mistress, and said: *Dear 
lady, I have to beg that the servants mav understand 
that I am a silver spoon, and have a right to appear 
with the rest of the company. I shine even more than 
others, and cannot understand why I should be thus 
neglected.' " 

" Ah," said the mistress, " the servant knows by the 
weight that you are only silvered over." 

" Weight ! weight !" cried the silvered spoon. 
*M¥hat! is it not by the brightness alone that one 
knows a silver spoon from a wooden one ?" 

" Dear child, silver is heavier than wood." 

"Then pray, make me heavier!" cried the spoon. 
" I long to be as good as the rest, and I have no 
patience with the sauciness of that servant." The 
mistress, still willing to gratify the desires of her little 
spoon, carried her again to the goldsmith. 

" Dear heart," she said to him, *' make this silvered 
wooden spoon as heavy as a real silver one." 

" To do that," said the goldsmith, *^ it will be neces- 
sary to put a piece of lead here in the handle." 

" Ah," thought the poor spoon, " then must he bore 
straight into my heart " — for the heart of a wooden .. 
spoon always lies in the handle ; that is to say, when ' 
wooden spoons have hearts — " but one must hear all 
for honor. Yes, he may even put a bit of lead in my 
heart, if he only makes me so that I shall pass for a * 
real heavy silver epoon." So the goldsmith bored 
deep into her heart, and tilled it up with melted lead, 
which soon hardened within it But she suffered all 
for honor's sake. Then she was silvered over again, 
and brought back to the plate-basket. Now, the 
servant came, and took her up with the rest of the 
spoons, and saw and felt no difference; so she was 
placed with the rest on the great dinner-table, passed 
for a real, beautiful silver spoon, and would have been / 
as happy as possible, if she bad not got a lump of lead 
in her heart That lump of lead caused a great 
heaviness there, and made her feel not quite happy iii» 
the midst of her honors. So time went on, and the 
wooden spoon continued to pass for a silver one? so • 
well was she silvered, and so heavy had she been made« 
But the meat-mother died. At that, the silvered 
spoon, instead of sorrowing, as she once would have 
done, almost rejoiced ; for every time she had lain 
shining on the great table, she had recollected that 
the meat-mother was the only person who knew that 
she really was nothing more than a simple wooden 
spoon ; and so if her mistress took another spooa 
instead of her, she became quite jealous, and said to 
herself : *' That is because she knows all about me ; 
she knows I am a wooden spoon, silvered outside, and 
with a lump of lead within me." But when the 
mistress was dead, she said to herself: "Now I am 
free, and can enjoy myself perfectly ; for no one will 
ever know now that I am not quite what I seem." 
The goods, however, were now to be sold. The family 
silver was bought by a goldsmith, who prepared to 
melt it up, in order to work it anew. The unhappy 
wooden spoon was bought with the rest : she saw the 
furnace ready, and heard with dismay that they should 
all' be cast therein. She was dreadfully alarmed, ex- 
claimed against the cruelty practised towards the 
friendless orphans who had so lately lost their good 
protectress, and began to appeal to her companions in 
rank and misfortune, who lay calmly within sight of 
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the furnace, **They will burn us up!" she cried. 
" They will turn us to ashes ! How quietly you take 
such inhuman conduct !" 

*^ O no !" said an old silver spoon and fork, who lay 
composedly side by side — they had been comrades 
from youth these two, and had already gone through 
^ the furnace, I know not how often—" O no ! they will 
do us no harm. They may willingly melt us: the 
furnace will do us good rather than harm, and we 
shall soon appear in a more fashionable and handsome 
form." 

{Tb be continued.) 



REPORT OF THE NATIONAL MUSICAL 

CONVENTION. 

From the Waahinfftm Papert, 

SECOND DAT. 

The first hour of the morning session was devoted 
to a lecture on the proper rendering of common church 
£ psalmody, by Prof. Woodbury. The importance of 
accurate style and expression in church music is not, 
as a general thing, sufficiently valued. And to this 
valuable branch much attention would be paid by the 
Congress. 

A lively, joyful tune was selected from the 
** Cy thara,'' and was sung trio, in chorus, under the 
direction of Prof.'s Cook and Woodbury, and all the 
errors noticed were pointed out and corrected. Then 
a piece of opposite expression, " Corfu," was selectedk 
It had a legato movement, and the expression required 
was that of prayer, and the idea that pervaded the 
piece required a soft, gentle, graceful movement In 
r singing this piece, some of the voices stood out ia too 
great prominence. 

This led to a comment on the various quality of 
voices. Some were particularly qualified to sing on 
and lead in the choruses ; but that was no evidence 
that they could perform solos well, although most who 
could sing well in chorus thought solos were within 
their scope. And so it was with good solo singers ; 
they were often but insignificant members in a chorus. 
In the old countries, many professional men devoted 
themselves wholly to chorus singing, and it was 
regarded as much a part of the profession as solo 
■t singing, although it did not command as high re- 
muneration. 

- In singing some of the church pieces the adaptation 
^f the words to the music, and the music to the senti- 
ment, was commented on. This led to some remarks 
on the necessity of choristers exercising discretion in 
selecting music expressing the sentiment contained in 
the words. If the hymn was one of prater, one style 
was required ; was it one of praise, a joyful, ardent 
movement was needed ; and whatever was the senti- 
ment of the words, such was the style of musip neces- 
sary, and all sentiments were expressed by the selec- 
tions of music usually found in the 'text books. 

A piece was now sung by twelve voices, three on a 
part, which produced a fine effect. 

A committee on quartets was then appointed by the 
president, consisting of Messrs. Tucker, Ward, and 
Stewart of this city. 

The rest of the morning session was devoted to 
practice. 

This session, like the previous oneti, was largely 
attended by tlie citizens and some of the delegates. 
But many of those expected from a distance have been 
detained by the irregularity of the trains. 

AFTERNOON. 

The first hour of the afternoon session of the second 

day, was devoted to a lecture on the way to improve 

^ the quality of the voice, by Prof. Woodbury. He 

commenced by giving a series of exercises in monotones 

such as pronouncing in succession each letter of 



the alphabet at one breath and in one tone ; then 
going through the same on the next higher note, and 
so on through the gamut. It was recommended to 
those who wished to develop their voices, that these 
exercises should be practised each day, from half an 
hour to six hours, according as they wished to 
strengthen their voices. 

Nex^ the swelling tone was taken up. This was 
very hkrd to acquire. Few amateurs could go through 
with the difi'erent swellings of the diatonic scale 
correcUy* When this power was acquired, one was 
almost a perfect singer. The best way to acquire this 
power was frequently to hear the best singers with a 
special view to this department Such is tlfe power 
of imilktion, that with a good ear any one can greatly 
improve his voice by imitating good singers. It is 
often an exercise of great improvement to go to a 
concert or an opera to hear and afterward imitate the 
manner in which some favorite song is performed. 
In obtaining this power of voice, a good model is a 
necessity. If the teacher has not a good voice in this 
respect, and his scholars have confidence in him, they 
will be sure to catch and adopt this defect. To illustrate 
this point several anecdotes were related by the 
lecturer. He urged all, as they valued a sweet and 
pure tone, to hear^good singing as much as possible ; 
and while they would avoid any thing like an imitation 
of the manner of producing the good tone, to imitate 
that tone. 

The different qualities of voice was now recounted, 
and the points constituting the chest, the medium, the 
head, the feigned and the falsetto voices pointed out, 
and illustrations given. The best manner of producing 
these tones ; the way to avoid impure tones, and the 
best manner of strengthening the voice in improving 
its tone was demonstrated. The lecture closed with 
two songs, illustrative of the principles pointed out in 
the lecture by Professor Woodbury. The last *•' Largo 
Factotum," from the Opera of the " Barber of Seville," 
was loudly applauded. * 

The, rest of the time was devoted to the practice of 
the Oratorio of Abraham and Ishmael, and to the 
practice of glee singing, under the direction of Pro- 
fessors Woodbury and Cook. 

EVENING SESSION. 

The audience was so large, the hall being full, that 
great inconvenience was experienced in finding books 
and room for the delegates and immediate members of 
the Coiigress. As it was, the exercises were limited to 
the prgctice of pieces that had been sung before. But 
few new pieces were attempted, from the difficulties 
of the attending circumstances. 

After the first hour, and during the intermission. 
Professor Cook, of New York, gave another of his 
excellent solos on the violin, which was loudly encored, 
and when repeated the applause was continued still 
more loudly than before. 

The second hour of the session was devoted to glee 
singing, during which time an old English laughing 
glee, a great favorite in the club-house of England, 
was sung in full chorus. This was encored loudly, 
also. We understand that it will be given at Concert, 
by requedt At 10 o'clock the Congress adjourned. 



Thb Concert of Sacred Music was given at Park 
Church last evening by the singing class of Mr. Geo. 
Q. Duncklee, numbering one hundred performers. A 
large and appreciative audience was in attendance, 
and the performances received much a|MI|Ause. Pro- 
fessor T. N. Page presided at the orgainHhe solos by 
Miss McGinniss were exceedingly weir performed, 
especially ''Eve's Lament," which was repeatedly 
encored. The proceeds are to be devoted to the 
purchase of a library for the Sabbath School of that 
church — JVewark Advertiser, 
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SACRED MUSIC— NO I. 

BT TBB BMV. OB. KRBBSi PA8T0B 09 BUTQBB8 87BBBT CHVBOH. 

** Speaking to yonrselTei in psalms and hymnii, and spiritual 
sorg«, singing, andinaking melody in your hearts to the Lord."— 
Eph. V. 19. 

^ Let the Word of Christ dwell in yon richly, in all wisdom, 
teaching and admonishing one another in psalms and hymns 
and sniritaal songs, singing with grace in your hearts to the 
Lord."— CW. <«. 16. 

SixoiNO, or the exprefision of our sentimeats and 
emotions in musical tones, may be regarded ae being 
almost, if not quite, as natural for man, as is speech, 
or the ordinary vocal expression of our thoughtf^ It 
is certainly one of the vehicles to which we naturally 
resort, when under the influence of emotion. And its 
measured tones, and ever-varying reflections, are at' 
least as well calculated to delight the ear and to 
impress the heart, when they are appropriately altered, 
as are the articulation, emphasis and expressions, 
without which, when they are spoken, the most elo- 
quent thoughts will often fall upon the ear, and vex 
it with drowsy fatigue. 

From the earliest ages it has been employed, both 
for the purposes of giving vent to individual emotion, 
and of exciting or expressing the emotions appropriate 
to festive assemblies. As the tongue of the eloquent 
orator will sway the spirit of listening crowds — now, 
melting down the resolved purpose till the heart is 
surcharged with tender, pathetic, or melancholy feel- 
ings — and now, rousing up the energies of the soul to 
indignant fury, and unconquerable determination — so 
is it with song. It has a power over our sensibilities, 
to soothe, to elevate, or to influence. Its use is well 
understood by those who would employ it merely to 
express the feelings which are cherished amid earthly 
festivities. And in its adaptation and appropriate 
employment to express spiritual emotions, to enkindle 
devotion, and to exalt the sublime themes that cele- 
• brate the praises of Govl, it has been incorporated 
among the most delightful elements of the divine 
worship. In the Word of God, such is its dignity and 
value, as we find recorded in innumerable examples 
and precepts. At the birth of Creation, the ** morning 
stars sang together, and the sons of God shouted for 
joy." Then the Saviour of mankind became incarnate, 
bis advent was celebrated by a choir of angels, and a 
multitude of the heavenly host, praising God, and 
saying, " Glory to God," &c. The ascension of Christ 
to the heavenly world is described as being amid the 
responsive choruses of the celestial minstrelsy. " Lift 
up your heads, ye gates," &c. — Ps. xxiv. 7-10. And 
our ears are also opened to catch the melody of the 
new song, which ehall be sung in heaven, when all the 
Redeemed are gathered before the throne, and the 
glories of the Lamb are uttered, as with the voice of 
many waters, and the voice of a great thunder, and 
the voice of harpers, harping with their harps. 

Under the Old Testament dispensation, and from 
the times of the patriarchs, we discover not only the 
fact that song — music— was employed for sacred pur- 
poses, and incorporated with the worship of God — 
but that exceeding care was taken to render it as per- 
fect as possible. 

This is especially apparent in the provisions made 
by David and Solomon, in arranging the duties and 
services of the worship of God, in the tabernacle and 
the temple. Four thousand of the Levites wt-re set 
apart for these particular duties, and they were placed 
under the care of the chief musicians, Asaph, Ueman, 
and JedutbAL 

Particu^Bities were assigned for their dwelling 
and suppIR- (Ez. ii. 21), they were exempted from 
taxes (Ez. vii. 24), and many other immunities and 
privileges were granted to them. These were skill- 
fully trained, both to sing with the voice, and with 
the accompaniment of various instruments ; so that, 
on the occasion of the dedication of the temple of 



Solomon, so clear and distinct was their articulation, 
so just their emphasis and tones, as expressive of the 
inspired songs they chanted, and so truly and ac- 
curately measured the time and rhythm of their notes, 
that it is said, that ** as the singers stood with cymbals, * 
and psalteries, and harps, and with them one hundred 
and twenty priests, sounding with trumpets, it came 
to pass, that the trumpeters and singers were as one, 
to make one sound to be heard in praising and thank- 
ing the Lord." 

" As Asaph, Heman, and Jeduthan had twenty-four 
sons in all, these were at the head of twenty-four 
bands of musicians, who served in the temple by turns. 
Their number there was always great, but especially 
at the chief solemnities. And as the whole business of 
their lives was to learn and practice music, it must be 
supposed that they understood it well — whether it 
were vocal or instrumental. If we may draw any con- 
clusions in favor of music from its effects, its magnifi- 
cence, its msgesty, and the lofty sentiments contained 
in their songs, we must allow it great excellence. 
Several examples are recorded in the sacred history, 
of its astonishing effects, of its power and charms to 
sweeten the temper, to compose and allay the passions 
of the mind, to revive the drooping spirits, and to 
allay melancholy. David, by his great skill on the 
harp, dispelled the melancholy vapors of Saul. Sub- 
sequently, Saul having sent messengers to apprehend 
David at Naioth, the messengers no sooner heard the 
sound of the instruments of the prophets, than they 
were transported, as it were, by a divine enthusiasm 
to engage in the service of David. Saul sent a second 
and a third company after him, who did the same ; 
and, at last, he came thither himself, but was equally 
seized by the divine spirit, and began to experience 
prupbetic sensations, even before he came to the place 
where the prophets were assembled. And when the 
Prophet Elisha was desired by Jehoshaphat to tell 
him what his success against the King of Moab would 
be, the Prophet required a minstrel to be brought be- 
fore him, and when he played, it is said that the hand 
of the Lord came upon him. Not that the gift of pro- 
phecy was the natural gift of music, but the music so 
disposed the 'organs, the humors, and, in short, the 
whole mind and spirit of the prophet, and calmed bis 
agitated spirits into a temper fit to receive these super- 
natural impressions. 

The duty of singing the praises of God is also an 
element of Hie worship, under the New dispensation. 
The example of Christ and his apostles, and the in- 
junctions of the New Testament, very clearly establish 
this. And, if it be our duty to teach and admonish 
one another in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, 
— and to ^^ speak to one another in psalms," &c., 
according to the Apostolic injunction — if it was tlieir 
own purpose to " sing with the spirit, and with the 
understanding also" — and if it be essential to the duo 
discbarge of this duty, that it shall be so performed, 
that as an army understands the sound of the trumpet, 
it shall be at once perceived what is ^* piped or harped," 
by what the Apostle calls ^^ a distinction in the sounds," 
instead of stunning the ear with a confused noise, and 
unintelligible sounds ; if all these be so, not to speak 
of the characteristics of this part of the ancient Jewish 
worship, then there can be no argument required to 
prove that it is the duty of all, not only to lift up the 
voice, but to pay such attention to the cultivation of 
the voice, as will qualify it for this service. 

{7b be conHnued.) 



Choir Singing in Synagogues.— The novelty of 
choir singing has been introduced into the worship of 
the Green street Synagogue, this city. A visitor do- ^^ 
scribing the services, says he was much impressed by 
hearing sung one of the psalms in the grand air ^* I 
know Uiat my Redeemer liveth." 
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Teachers of Binging Bcbools have now nearly finished 
their winter's work, and judging from what we hear 
from all sections of the country, it has been a very 
busy, if not a Tery profitable, time to them. The fact 
cannot be controverted, that music is fast taking its 
proper place in the list of the fine arts. Parents begin to 
learn that their children are quite as much respected, 
and infinitely happier, when they are qualified to lead 
the songs of Zion, than when they hide their talents 
under a bushel. Let singers assert their right with 
firmness, and perform their duti^ with dignity, and ere 
long, all such feelings as are sometimes manifested, 
that singing with the choir is in any way derogatory 
to character or respectability, will entirely disappear. 
What employment is more noble and useful, than that 
of training voices to lead the praises of the Sanctuary? 
Surely, it is but a foretaste of the never-ending plea- 
sures of that heavenly land, where we all hope to join 
in the ** song of Moses and the Lamb.'' An eminent 
divine remarked to us a day or two since, that there 
was no class of persons for whom he prayed more fer- 
vently, than for singers and musicians. Will our 
young friends remember this, and beware of giving 
pain to friends or fellow-Christians, by any unseemly 
behavior in the orchestra, or choir rehearsal. 



•THE CONTINENTAIh • VOC ALISTa 

A FEW days since, we had the pleasure of a visit at 
our own home, from this fine band of singers. Seldom 
have we heard such good harmony as they produced, 
and we bespeak for them a hearty welcome from our 
numerous friends and subscribers throughout the West, 
where they are about making a tour for the purpose 
of giving musical entertainments. 



EDITOR'S DIARY. 

Geneva^ A''. V. — We spent a few days very plea- 
santly in this delightful village. The convention was 
not large, owing to the severe snow-storm that had 
" blockaded the roads." But whatever was lacking in 
numbers, was quite made up in spirit. We are sorry 
to say that the singers were not encouraged by the 
people generally, as they deserved to be. 

We firmly believe in the propriety of fostering local 
talent, rather than foreign, which latter, to say the 
least, too often partakes of mediocrity. 



TO MUSIC TEACHERS. 

Those whose schools have closed, as they generally 
have at this date, may find it greatly for their advan- 
tage to take an agency for the Pioneer. Those 
disposed to go thoroughly into the matter and travel 
the country, will have special terms given them, for 
which application can be made to the publisher. 



' ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

The following article we clip from the Tribune, 

THE new opera. 

"Upon a third hearing of Signor Arditi's Opera, La 
Spia, We are further satisfied of the excellence of the 
work and of the deserved success of the composer. 
Wesppak all the more emphatically because the Opera 
has bfen composed in this country, and it rests for 
success entirely on the verdict given here at first hand. 
In regard to the originality of La Spia, it may be 
proper to remark that the Opera does not exist against 
which the charge of resemblance to other Operas may 
not be and has not been brought. There is necessarily 
in music much similarity of school merely. Next are 
melodjc similarities growing out of the versification of 
the language to which those melodies are set. Now 
in English ballads even, where iambics are used almost 
exclusively, similarities of this latter kind occur ; but 
in Italian music, where the versification is various, and 
often with certain cfesural pauses that give a family 
likeness to all the melodic phrases set unaffectedly 
according to natural declamation, these apparent 
plagiarisms are yet more apt to stick out. It would 
be easy to cite numerous examples in point. We men- 
tion this because no criticism that we have ever en- 
countered makes any allowance for this, though every 
composer knows it and feels iti There are other 
sources of similarity proceeding from the recognition 
of the fact that certain chords are best adapted for 
certain effects. To analyze those would lead us tech- 
nical! v too far. Then there are similarities of form, 
experience showing that for effects of the musical 
drama where, unlike those of grand orchestral pieces, 
the composer is hedged in by stage necessities, the 
scientific development of ideas is hardly admissible ; 
and hence the larger field for unchecked fancy, the 
scope' for reverie, and the musical sky for zig-zag is 
wanting more or less. Next comes the fact that the 
musical melodies chosen for the voice must be those 
which can be not only readily grasped by the singer, 
but of a character easily embraced by the popular ear, 
and hence the latitude allowed to instrumental 
melodies is wanting for Opera airs. Other sources of 
similarity could be cited, but these will suffice, our 
object being simply to call attention to the matter, 
rather than enter into full explanation therefor. 

" Tlie necessity also which each composer is under, 
not to ante-date his music, not to fall behind the spirit 
of the age, and not to write ' music for the future,' if 
he expects this generation, or any other, to listen to 
it, causes him to avail himself of the sum-total of effects 
already elaborated, and add thereto simply his own 
individuality. The best composer, therefore, is in one 
sense the greatest plagiarist. Mozart, whose Don 
Giovanni yet holds its place on the stage, sought an 
effect wherever he could find it, and the merit of his 
music is not less his own personality than the manner 
in which he availed himself of his predecessors. He 
took the cantabile of the Italian song, the harmony 
of the Italian church, the dramatic discoveries of 
Gluck, (none of whose Operas, by the way, have been 
heard in this country,) the fugues of Bach and Handel, 
and added to all their good points his own. The first 
architect was the builder of the log*cabin, and the 
merit of him who reared the Cologne Cathedral is that 
he took all he could fit>d him from his predecessors, and 
added thereto his own ingenuity. An^he rule holds 
good in all art and all science. But^^wances are 
not made for such necessities in musici^^Be we have 
seen the charge of deficient originality Vi^ht against 
every Opera. To cite facts, the Barber of Seville — the 
most perfect comic opera ever written — was utterly 
condemned in the chief Paris paper — the Journal des 
DebatSf if we recollect aright. When Meyerbeer's 
Robert le Diable was produced in London, it was in 
like manner condemned. When Bellini's Pirata — a 
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work bearing all his distiiiot individaalitie^— was 
brought out, the chief London paper said it was well 
named, for eyerr piece in It was pirated. Sonnambala 
likewise was said to have no merit. All Verdi's Operas 
there have been criticallj damned without exception. 
To go to earlier days, we find that Kozart and 
Beethoven had their troubles as to the excellence, or, 
in other words, the originality, of their Operas ; and 
the latest developments of the history of the former 
composer show how little was done for his Operas, 
while Beethoven concluded his musico^ramatio career 
wiUi but one complete Opera— his first experience with 
the public being sufficient. 

*' In looking, therefore, at Signer Arditi's work, it is 
quite sufficient to regard its beauties, which abound ; 
and as to its originality, consider whether he has 
taken more at the start of established effects than, for 
example, did Rossini, whose chief peculiarity, the 
crescendo, which appears in almost all the great 
maestro's pieces, was taken bodily f^om a now- 
forgotten composer, and whose indebtedness to 
Gimarosa and Mozart he himself acknowledges^ and 
the public does for him likewise." 



Old Memories. — ^The editor of the Kniekerboeker 
attributes the following to B. F. Taylor : — " Last eve- 
ning as we were walking leisurely along, the music of 
tJie choirs of the churches came floating out in the 
darkness around us, and they were all new and 
strange tunes but one, and that one — it was not sung 
as we have heard it, but it awakened a train of long- 
buried memories, that rose to us as they were before 
the cemetery of the soul had a tomb in it. It was the 
sweet old ' Corinth' they were singing — strains that 
we have seldom heard since the rose color of life whs 
blanched : and we were in a moment back again to 
the old village church, and it was a bright summer 
afternoon, and the yellow sunbeams were streaming 
tiirough the west windows, and the silver hair of the 
old deacon, who sat in the pulpit, was turned to gold 
in its light, whom we used to think could never die, 
BO good was he, had concluded the application and 
' exhortation,' and the village choir were singing the 
last hymn, and the tune was ' Corinth.' It is years — 
we dare not think how many — since then, and the 
'prayers of David, the son of Jesse, are ended,' and 
the choir are scattered and gone. The girl with blue 
eyes that sang alto, and the girl with black eyes that 
sang the air — the eyes of the one were like a June 
heaven at noon. They both became wives, both 
mothers, and both died. Who shall say they are not 
singing * Corinth • still, where Sabbaths never wane 
and congregations never break up ? There they sat, 
Sabbath after Sabbath, by the square column on the 
right of the leader, and to young ears their tones were 
* the very soul of music' That column bears still 
their penciled names, as they wrote them in life's 
June, 18 — , before dreams or change had overcome 
their spirits like a summer cloud. Alas ! that with 
the old singers most of the sweeter tunes had died upon 
the air ; but they still linger in memory, and they 
shall yet be sung in the sweet reunion of song that 
shall take place in a hall whose columns are beams of 
morning light, whose ceiling is pearl, whose floors are 
gold, and where hairs never grow silvery, and hearts 
never grow old. Then she that sang alto, and she 
that sang au^will be in these places once more." 

Psalms ^^Khs. — A maiden lady, suspecting that 
her female^^Bnt was regaling her beau upon the 
cold mutto^l|lhe larder, called Betty, and inquired 
whether she did not hear some one speaking with her 
down stairs. " Oh, no, ma'am," replied the girl, ** it 
was only me singing a psalm." " You may amuse 
yourself, Betty," replied the maiden, " with psalms, 
but let us have no hims, Betty. I have a great ob- 
jection to hims." 



"STJUfD FROM UNDER." . 

RoMAinsM IN Amerioa.— A Buffalo German Roman 
Catholic paper Utely published a vaticinatory article, 
from which the Cofnmercial Advertiaer translates the 
following view of the Romish force in this country : — 
'< Whoever undervalues the spiritual power of the 
Romish Church in the United States, wanders in a 
fearful labyrinth. We have not only seven Arch, 
bishops, thirty-three Bishops, and seventeen hundred 
and four Priests, all in the service of the Pope of 
Rome, but we have also thirty-one Colleges, thirty- 
seven Seminaries, and a hundred and seventeen Female 
Academies, all founded by the Jesuits ; bringing 
danger and death to unbelief and misbelief, to American 
Know-Nothingism and un-American radicalism. And 
the hierarchical band which, like a golden thread,* sur- 
rounds forty-one Diocess and two Apostolic vicarates, 
and stretches from the Atlantic ocean to the still waters 
of the Pacific, and maintains an, invisible, secret, 
magnetic connection with Rome — this Hierarchy is to 
us a sure guaranty that the Church, perhaps after 
severe struggles and sufferings, will one day come off 
victorious over all the sects of America. It is com- 
puted that there are, at present, more than two millions 
of Roman Catholic inhabitants in the United States, 
who are baptized and confirmed Roman soldiers of the 
Lord, and who, at the first summons, will assemble 
rank and file; then will men not undervalue the 
power of the Church of Rome in the United States. 



CoNNBAUT, March 31«/, 1856. 
Mr. ik)iT0R — The winter term of the West Spring- 
field, Pa., singing-school has just closed, and I must 
say that it is one of the most interesting classes I 
ever taught. The pupils have made remarlsable pro- 
ficiency both in theory and practice, since I have been 
their teacher ; they have been persevering students 
in the science of music, claiming clear explanations 
and demonstrations in the art. The teacher ever 
meets with a hearty welcome among the supporters of 
sacred music here, and their money is freely paid out 
for the advancement of their sons and daughters in 
music. Much credit is flue to the Rev. Mr. Cole, Pastor 
of the M. E. Church, for his untiring efforts in the 
promotion of that kind of music that shall answer to 
that text of St. Paul's, " I will sing with the spirit, 
and I will sing with the understanding also." Enclosed 
I send you a list of names for your valuable paper the 
Pioneer. Phineas Sage. 



MuBiOAL Automation.— We yesterday had an op- 
portunity, says the Boston Daily Advertiser^ of wit- 
nessing a most ingenious piece of mechanism, con- 
structed by a native of Holland, in the island of Java. 
It is the full length figure of a man, well proportioned, 
who holds in his hands a musical instrument from 
which he discourses music, in exact time and with 
almost superhuman skill. The instrument used 
yesterday was a clarionet, but the figure also plays 
upon a cornet and an organ, in which latter case the 
feet are used as well as the hands. In the interior, 
we see the complex mechanism, which, inflating the 
lungs, as it were, sends the breath into the instrument, 
which controls the fingers moving the keys, and which 
serves as the nerves and muscles of the automaton. 
When this machinery is wound up, the head bows, the 
eyes turn in the most natural manner, and the lips 
seen to count the measure, and the clarionet may 
begin at the exact moment required to accord with 
the accompaniment of the piano. Several musical 
gentlemen were present at the private exhibition 
yesterday, and expressed themselves delighted with 
the ingenuity of the contrivance. 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 

S.A.L. Utiea, Thtre is at present great excitement 

"*" in regard to singing secular music f which causes me 

to seek for information^ as I am a lover of that kind 

of musiCy and very often try to sing it, which has 

caused me to he fiercely attacked on that point. 

It is argued that it has a tendency to draw our 
minds from God, and disqualifies us for singing 
sacred music ; that it has a strong tendency to demo- 
ralize the mind, and unfit us for every Christian duty. 
And in short, that it is wtong to sing anything hut 
sacred music. Please, tell us the object of secular 
music, its tendencies, and the result produced by 
singing good secular music. I hope you will ex- 
plain in /t///.— So far as our experience goes, we 
have found that the practice of secular music, when 
set to words of strictly mora/ sentiments, has the very 
opposite tendency from what you name. One of the 
greatest blessings God has bestowed on fallen man, is 
music, and we believe it is intended to amuse as well 
as iastruct and elevate the mind. Church music is 
always performed in better style when the choir is 
accustomed to practice secular music. (See hints on 
church music, in this No.) 

Many very good people are shocked at the idea of 
singing secular music, but our sense of propriety has 
been repeatedly outraged by hearing the songs of Zlon 
mn^ just for amusement. We heartily say, sing secu- 
lar music. 

N C. C. M., Edwardsburg, Mich. ** Is it rulable to 

give the long sound of I, a^ in mind, to wind ?" — 
Yes ; it is correct so to do, but common usage should 
in most cases decide the reader. 

J. W. B., Pa. — Ist. In a class of vocal performers 
all the varieties of measure that are necessary are 
double, triple, quadruple, and sextuple ; yet, still in 
instrumental, and occasionally, in vocal music there are 
other variations of measure. We might lengthen out 
this subject to an indefinite extent, but must refer our 
correspondent to Weber's Theory of Musical Composi- 
tion, where he will find a chapter on Rhythm, giving 
every desirable explanation. 

M. C, College Hill, O.— The tune Lyndon, in the 
April No., was composed by C. M. Chase, Esq. 

/. B. R. Washington.— Vfe never received the 
words to which you refer. 
\ 8. A*. V. Trappe, Mich. *' At what season should a 

musical convention he held ?" — Just when the singers 
are ready to attend to it. *^ How should we fet up a 
convention 7 — Ton will find an answer to this in No. 
1 of the Pioneer. 

S. A. F., Eagle Mills, JV. F. The accent of music 
should be varied to suit the words. 

A. B. Chester, Cross Roads, Ohio. ** What is the 
price of your Self Instructor ?" — 75ct8. Your manu- 
script specimen shows a limited knowledge of musical 
composition ; but perseverance will overcome all dif- 
ficulties. 

G. B. Bridgefield, Ct. If it will not be asking too 
much, will you do me the favor to publish in the Bud- 
get the song entitled " The Three Calls," whica you 
sung at the convention at Danbury, Ct., and oblige. 
— The song you refer to is copyright, and can only 
be had in sheet form. Oliver Ditson of Boston is the 
publisher. 

W. W. H. Hastings, Mich. If you will send from 
$3 to $5 we will return its value to you in the kind 
of music you wish. 

P. S. Ashtabula Co , O. You may have read in the 
papers of 1852 or 1853, of a musical prodigy three 
and a half or four years of age, who played the melo- 
deon with extraordinary precision and skill. Played 
his pieces in three and four part harmony, arrang- 



ing his music after his own genius, in such accuracy 
that would do honor to an advanced musician^ also, 
accompttnyifig his performance with his own voice 
and the song, 8fc., ^c. 

By the advice of Messrs, Fowler and Wells of your 
city, {to whom Iwentfor his phrenological chart and 
advice); I left the concertfield and paid strict atten- 
tion to the development of his physical constitution. 
His performance on that instrume?it now, is as much 
in advance of his performance then, as he ts older. 
He has left off entirely playing any piece he ever 
learned, unless called for, and composes his oum mu- 
sic, or in other words, extemporizes altogether. His 
music is after the style and character of Mozart, 
(allowing me to judge) of which I am particularly 
fond. His accompaniments are extremely fascinat- 
ing, his dynamical expression beautiful j his modu- 
lations, so far as he makes any attempt, are scientific. 
His invention of musical ideas, so far as I can judge ^ 
are abundant. His performance from the first to the 
present time, is without any instruction whatever, he 
will not accept instruction at all. There is much in 
his musical career that would perhaps be interesting 
to your readers. lam loth to say much in regard to 
the talent of my own son, for fear I might misjudge, 
but admitting the above to be facts, what course 
would ^ou pursue with him 7 — We would put him un- 
der the instruction of the most severe master of music 
we could find, and keep him there a few years. It is a 
great mistake to suppose that any one, (no matter 
bow much talent he may possess), can become an emi- 
nent musician without application. 

T. Jt Dereham, C. W. ''All is right."^Onr Canada 
friends will please remember to add to their remit- 
tances 6cts, for postage, in addition to the annual 
subscription, as the law compels us to pre-pay the 
postage. 

Obgins in PttBSBYTBRiAN Churchbs. — The Pres- 
bytery of Lancashire held a special meeting at Man- 
chester, on Friday, for the purpose of deciding 
whether organs should have any locus standi in Pres- 
byterian churches within their bounds. After full 
discusMon by a full court, on the merits of the case, 
it aj)peared, on a division, that fifteen members 
were in favor of organs, four members being the 
minority. This decision ends the question locally 
till the synod meets next April, in St. George's, 
Myrtle-street, where the first organ has been intro- 
duced. — Liverpool Daily Post. 

The Common Council of Vienna applied to the 
Romisb Archbishop of Vienna, for permission to erect 
a monument to the memory of Mozart in one of the 
churches, but his Grace refused to grant it, as he 
cannot countenance the worship of genius, which 
is but a kind of idolatry. By the foregoing, you 
will see that the unpleasant consequences of the 
concor&at are beginning to be felt. When Galileo 
affirmed that the world turned round the sun he was 
punished as a heretic, and it is perhaps well for the 
learned author of the Cosmos that he was not an 
Austrian Papist. 

Jexnt Lind. — ^During the last two weeks Madame 
Goldscbmidt has given a number of concerts in the 
provinces — at Reading, Exeter, Plymout h, ^n d other 
places. They have been attended by j^B^rowds, 
and the *' Nightingale, " has been ever;e^^^^keived 
with acclamations. At Reading an acci^^^^Rened, 
which fortunately did not prove serio^^^^Kowed 
Jenny Lind's kindly disposition. As hei^^Mge was 
leaving the Town-ball after the concert^a boy was 
knocked down and fell under the wheels. He was 
carried to the hospital, and was found not to have 
been dangerously hurt. Madame Goldschmidt showed 
the utmost concern and anxiety on his account, and 
immediately sent five pounds to be used for his benefit. 
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COPARTNERSHIP NOTICE. 



NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that LOWELL MASON, Jr., and DANIEL G. MASON, and 
FRANCIS J. HUNTINGTON, have this day formed a Limited Partnership, parcnant to the provisions of 
the Revised Statutes of the State^f New York, under the name and firm of MASON BROTHERS, for the 
basiness of Pablisbing Books and rerlocUcals, and Baying; and Selling Books, Periodicals, and Stationery. 
That LOWELL MASON, Jr., and DANIEL G. MASON are the General Partners, and FRANCIS J 
HUNTINGTON the Special Partner, and that the latter has contributed the sum of Thirty Thousand 
Dollars as capital towards the common stock ; and that the Partnership is to terminate upon the first day of 
May, one thousand eight hundred and sixty-two. Dated New York, April 18, 1856. 

LOWELL MASON, Jr., 
DANIEL G. MASON. 
F. J. HUNTINGTON. 
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MUSIC. 

<* Sing 1 Who loTes the miulc tenuer ? 
Widow, who hath no defender I 
Orphan I scholar I Mother wild, 
Who hast loved (and loit) a child I 
Maiden dreaming of to-morrow I 
Let nil sing and banish sorrow I 
Gome I — sweet mosic hath a smart. 
And balm for eTery heart." 



OOBHWALL. 



THE WOODEN SPOON. 

FROM THB SWEDISH. 

Thb silTered wooden spoon listened, but was not 
comforted. It did not comfort her to find that silver 
would not burn, for she knew well that wood would 
do so. 

''Ah,'' sighed the silly little spoon, «< I see it is not by 
by brightness only, nor only by weight that real silver 
is known 1" The silver was cast into the furnace ; but 
when the goldsmith came and took her up, she cried 
in great excitement, and with a trembling voice : 

" Dear master, I certainly am a silver spoon ; that is 
seen both by my appearance and weight ; but, then, I 
am not of the same sort of silver as the other spoons ; 
I am of a finer sort, which cannot bear fire, but flies 
away in smoke.'' 

«In<|kdI What are you then ? Perhaps tin?" 

•'Tinl can the dear master think so meanly of 
me!" 
•" Perhaps even lead T" 

<< Lead ! ah the dear master can easily see if I am 
of lead." 

<< Well, Ihat I will do," said the master, and began 
to bend the handle, when snap it went in two, for 
wood will not bear bending like silver, any more 
than it will bear melting. The wooden handle broke 
in two, and out fell the lump of lead. *' So !" cried 
the master ; " only a common wooden spoon silvered 
* oyer I" 

*' Tee," cried the poor spoon, which, so soon as the 
lead fell firom her heart, grew quite light and happy— 
'* yes, I am only a common wooden spoon. Take away 
the silvering, dear master ; cause me to be mended, 
and set me in the kitchen again, to serve out meal- 
porridge for the rest of my life. Now, know I well 
bow stupid it was for a wooden spoon to want to pass 
for a silver one 1" 



' And so the wooden spoon should be me,' said little 
Anna pouting ; * simply because I know that the rich 
live in gladness and joy, and the poor suffer sorrow 
and want.' 

' But we do not suflfer want, dear child,' said the 
mother. 'We have all that is necessary, and even 
more. Wait a little : you shall see that father will 
have coffee and sugar home with him ; yes, a whole 
pound of each sort, I doubt not.' ^ 

'But, mother, I heard father himself say, that there 
are people in the world who drink coffee every day ; 
they are certainly happier than we are.' 

'There is a doubt of that, my girl. God divides, 
not so unequally as we think.' 

* God gives us always so much as ought to content 
us, but He cannot give us so much as that we shall be 
content, for thereto He will not constrain us,' said 
Anders, as cravely as a judge. 

' Hear Anders I hear him I' cried his sister ; ' he 
talks like the priest.' 

' Yes ; for these words the priest said last year, 
when he preached down there at Bjokdal, and we 
travelled to church.' 

' That I do not remember,' said Anna. 

' Oh, thou wert but a little girl : and then the priest *b 
daughter was so grand that day.' 

* Tes, so grand I she had a fine necklace of red 
stones, or of glass, or some .sort of red berries, but 
they shone like glass-stones.' 

' And you sat and looked at that,' said the mother, 
< instead of hearing God's word 1' 

'She was only a child, mother,' said Anders ez- 
cusingly. 

Just then the rapid sound of reindeer hoofs was 
heard, and the jingling of the sledge-bolls coming 
over the frozen lake, as if keeping time to that regu- 
lar sound, while the hoofs struck one against the other 
in their hasty progress over the hardened snow. A 
few minutes more, and the house-father was at home. 
'Good-evening, old woman I good -evening, Anna! 
Thank vou, Anders ; ves, you may drive the reindeer 
to the shed. Well, all goes right at home ?' 

* Yes, dear Jacris, all is well.' 

* You may believe, mother, there were people down 
there,' continued the good man, as he threw aside his 
great goat-skin pelisse, and sat down to his supper ; 
*ye8, it is amusing- to see folk at times, but I was glad 
enough to get away. Thank God, I am at home 
again.' 
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demand of us to render it worthy of its place in the 
worship of God. Its themes are the sublimest that 
eyer summoned the mind and heart to lofty and 
ennobling emotions. They are of the highest lyrical 
eminence. They called forth the grandest efforts of 
the Christian muse, if I may so speak, in those ages 
of the Church, when the inspiration of God taught 
Moses, and David, and Isaiah, and John to pour forth 
those strains of heavenly poetry, with which the devo- 
tional parts of the Bible abound. They are God, the 
Infinite and the Eternal, the glory, and the grace, and 
the wisdom of redemption, through the blood of His 
Son, the mystejries of eternity and of the soul, the 
joys of Heaven, the breathing of pious affection, the 
glow and fervor of the heart enraptured with fore- 
tastes of the glory of God. And these afe never to 
cease. Prophecies shall fail, tongues shall cease, 
knowledge shall vanish away, the preaching of the 
Gospel snail come t6 an end, as no longer needful, 
prayer shall be no more heard in the kingdoms of 
God, but 

" Oar songs of praise shall De*er be past, 
While thought, or life, or being last, 
Or Immartality endures.** 

While eternal ages are rolling, still shall the voice 
of praise be heard in heaven, with the musical instru- 
ments of God. 

The song of Moses and the Lamb shall be chanted 
in the highest perfection of the redeemed powers of 
our bodies and our souls — ^in the harps and sympho- 
nies of the celestial choir — never ending, still begin- 
ning. And the glory of God and of the Lamb shall 
furnish the everlasting theme of the sublime and 
enrapturing music, where the angels and the saints 
of God shall for ever outrival the fabled music of the 
spheres. Let then this divine art receive its appro- 
priate place in our estimation. Let us feel the obli- 
gation to train our voices for the high praises of God. 
Let us fit ourselves to unite in this most delightful 
.part of our worship In the house of God, and in the 
theerful circles that assemble morning and evening 
around our fire-side to present the daily sacriQce and 
incense of our prayers and praises to the most High. 
Let every unreasonable prejudice, and indolent habit 
be all laid aside, and if need be, let us embark in the 
study of the very first principles of the co-angelical 
dnty. 

It 'is a happy circumstance, that In the day in which 
we live so many efforts are being made to restore the 
singing of God ^s praise to its proper place — the place 
which it has in the Bible, and in the best ages of the 
Christian Church ; when religion has most flourished 
and revived, then also has sacred song. The impulse 
has come from Europe, where Luther, not only with the 
word of God, broke the despotism and dissipated the 
darkness of popery — but with the holy songs and 
melodious tunes which he (for he was an eminent 
poet and musical composer), gave to the church of 
God. There to this day, not only in the amusements 
of the worldly, but in the songs of the sanctuary, the 
highest efforts of musical skill have been employed 
for the purpose of diffusing and cherishing a taste for 
sacred minstrelsy. The youth are carefully taught, 
all generations and all classes are instructed, and 
readily unite in those great assemblies, where, whether 
convened amid the solemn aisles of time-honored 
cathedrals, or in the open air, or under the blue 
canopy of heaven, thousands may sometimes be beacd, 
as with one voice, so tuned, so distinct, so sweetly 
trained, the child and the aged patriarch — side by 
side joining in the songs of Zion. Some descriptions 
of the skill, effect, imposing sublimity, harmony, and 
nnanimity of voices in the ordinary assemblies for 
religious worship la parts of Germany and Siwitzer- 
land, would, to our unaccustomed ears, seem almost 
incredible. And yet all this is effected by the perse- 
vering enthusiasm of a people who love to praise God 



in his sanctuary, and by timely care have qualified 
themselves for the service in a manner which on our 
side of the Atlantic, has been too disproportionately 
attempted. Here it is still too olten the case, that 
instead even of being accompanied with the voice, 
the organ drowns the voice, and the grand eflTort ^ 
seems to be to substitute' the noise of wooden or 
leaden pipes in vain display of the performer's skill, 
for that intelligent and spiritual praise which is de- 
manded from the heart and the tongue of the living 
worshipper. Or, if we sink not to such degeneracy, 
converting the noble organ into a nuisance ; still 4X\. 
too many cases, our highest effort seems to be to train 
choirs, which shall be our proxies, — instead of using 
them for their legitimate object as the mere leaders 
of our worship, and the ^ateurs around which all 
may gather, uniting the voice of the great congre- 
gation in skillful harmony, with the voice of the 
select and trained company of the chief musicians. 
It is not pretended that all possess equal talent, but 
all have voices, which may be sulfij^ieutly trained for 
these performances. And in the present day, when 
our very children are furnished with the opportunity 
of philosophic and scientific instruction, based upon 
the clearest and simplest principles, we have advan- 
tages which even the past generation did not possess. 
While then we will expect that some will be eminent 
for musical skill, who shall be responsible, for the 
composition of music, and for the increasing develop- 
ment of its principles — for instruction, and for 
leaders in public worship— the great massif our 
congregations ought not to be discouraged, or feel 
themselves exempted from the duty of employing a ^ 
part of their time and opportunities in learning how, ^ 
most profitably and pleasantly, and with most edifi- 
cation to others, to unite in the songs of the sanc- 
tuary. << It is a good thing to give tlianks unto the 
Lord, and to sing psalms unto thy name, O Most 
High. To show forth thy loving kindness in the 
morning, and thy faithfulness every night, upon an 
instrument of ten strings, and upon the psaltery, and 
upon the harp with a solemn sound. For thou. Lord, 
hast made me glad, through thy work, I will triumpli 
in the works of thy hands." 



Two Amiable Neighbors. — The Lyons (France) 
papers tell a good story. The bed-chambers of two 
wealthy gentlemen, who belong to different social cir- 
cles, are adjacent, and as is usual now-a-days, thin 
partitions divided them. One spends his nights at hia ^ 
clul>-house, never returning before half-past five in' 
the morning. His neighbor rises at six and sits down 
at once to his piano, which he does not quit until din- 
ner. The former complained to the Commissary of 
Police, who laughed in his face, and told him to keep 
better hours. As he had a lease of six years he could 
not change his apartment. He thought of sending a 
challenge to his neighbor; his neighbor was paral- 
yzed in the lower limbs. He had his walls lined 
with thick hair mattresses ; still the '' sharps '' pene- 
trated into his room. He made his servants play the 
French horn — his neighbor had him fined by the 
police ; the French horn cannot be played except 
during the ^*our« groM, He made his servants take a 
hammer and rap against the wall— his neighbor 
waited until he was tired, and then began to play. 
He then bought a large hand organ which was aadiy 
out of tune, and ordered a turnspit which would turn 
eight ^ays without being ,wound up, and which he bad 
fitted to the organ. The turnspit was put in motion, 
after it and the organ had been placed next the ch am- 
ber «wall. The piano player bore the organ for uine- 
teen hours ; at the end of that time he sent a letter ^ 
of truce ; be was told the club hunter had gone out 
of town, and wouldn't be back for a week. The 
pianist sold his lease — the organ is still going I 
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Now York, June 1, 1856. 
ScARCBLT a day passes, that we have not occasion, 

"^ either by letter or otherwise, to discws the utility of 
aecalar music. This we consider rather a favorable 
indication, as it shows that increasing interest is felt 
in the various branches of the art of musicff It is 
beyond our ken, how a man or woman of sane mind, 
who has for a moment studied the question, can doubt 
that the beaflflcent Father of all, designed especially 
the social department of music for the happiness, 
refinement and elevation of the human erace. We 
fully believe this, after years of consideration and 
close observation of the tendency and effects of 
secular music ; and we are prepared, in the most con- 

" Bcientions manner, to recommend its practice to all 
choirs and classes, and to the home circle. That it 
may be, and is subject to abuse, we will not deny. 
But we would ask our opponents, what good thing is 
there, that man has not abused ? Even the practice 
of singing sacred prose is suffering the grossest abuse. 
Where is there a more sacrilegious practice, than that, 
60 common in all parts of our land, in both city and 
country, of singing the most solemn and affecting 
words just for amusement? Secular music refines the 

^ man, draws closer the ties of love and friendship, 
which bind all mankind in one common brotherhood, 
prepares the performer better to sing God's praises ; 
and, we need not add, prevents the young from seek- 
in(^ amusements of a debasing and demoralizing 
character. This last consideration especially deserves 
our attention. The young must and will have amuse- 
ment, and, it is too true, alas I that if thosie of a 
virtuous character are not within their reach, vicious 
ones often take their place. Some such thoughts as 

' these have been flitting through our brain the last 
few months, as we have sQut page after page of a new 
work to press. Carefully and long have we pondered 
words and music, and if we have admitted the expres- 
^ sion of a single sentiment unworthy the Christian 
and true philanthropist we hope to be informed of it. 
Some pieces will appear light, perhaps frivolous ; but 
second thoughts will discover a moral gem, that like 
the diamond, though set among less valuable jewels, 
will nevertheless be distinguished. The ^* Song 
Crown '' we trust will be cordially welcomed in many 
a happy home and social circle. 

As this number goes to press, we are on our way to 
attend a Musical Convention in Newville, Pa., com- 
mencing on Monday, May 26th, and continuing four 
days. 

The week following, we expect to meet the Fairfield 
Co. Association which holds its annual session in 

Ridgefleld, Ct 

4i^ ^ 

*,* Correspondents are again reminded that com- 
-^ munications Intended for Mr. Woodburt, must be ad- 
dressed to NoRWALK, Conn. Contributions, especially 
of music, and all matter, strictly editorial, must be ad- 
dressed as above, to secure attention. 



HINTS ON CHURCH MUSIC— No. a 

Choir$ must have new mutic. The good people may 
complain, and the congregation may wish for nfore 
old tunes, but we repeat, singers need and must have 
new music. As well might one say that Sbakspeare 
should be read to the exclusion of all other books, as 
to ineifit that one book of music, however excellent, 
is sufficient for the use of any body of singers for a 
great length of time. No intelligent man will pre- 
tend that even the Bible is the book for all occasions. 
Choirs must degenerate if they are not supplied with 
new music for practice. We would not be understood 
io mean that old tunes should not be used — far from 
it; we wish them sung often, oery often. Let net 
the singers be selfish, in consulting their taste for 
new music altogether — nor the people, in insisting 
that old tunes shall be used exclusively. Musicfd 
works (we mean, such as are commonly used in the 
choirs), are the cheapest books published in this 
country, if not in the world ; and the congregation 
that begrudges the small pittance necessary to furnish 
their ^hoir with new books when needed, are not 
worthy of good music. Toeaoh, let it be said ^^do 
your own singing" 



The Minister and the Fiddler.— Half a centnrv 
ago, or less, the somewhat facetious Dr. Pond dwelt 

in the quiet and out-of-the-way village of A , in 

the State of Steady HabitB. The Doctor^s ideas were 
liberal — much more so than many of his congregation; 
nevertheless, he kept on the even tenor of his way, 
and disregarded the prejudices of some of bis people. 
He bad a son named Enoch, who at an early age 
manifested a remarkable talent for music, which the 
father cherished and cultivated with care. In the same 
village resided an antiquated maiden lady, who, hav- 
ing no cares of her own to occupy her time and atten- 
tion, magnanimously devoted herself to those of her 
neighbors. One morning she called at the Doctor's 
and requested to see him When he entered the 
room where she was seated, he perceived at a glance 
that something was amiss, and before he had time to 
extend to her the usual ** How d'ye do ?" she added : 

" I think. Dr. Pond, that a man of your age and pro- 
fession might have had something better to do, when 
you were in New London last week, than to buy Enoch 
& fiddle ; all the people are ashamed that our minister 
should buy his son a fiddle I Oh, dear, what is the 
world coming to, when ministers will do su6h 
things?" 

" Who told you I had bought a fiddle V inquired the 
Doctor. 

" Who told me? Why every body says so, and 
some people have heard him play on it as they passed 
the door. But ain't it true. Doctor?" 

** I bou|^ht Enoch a violin when I went to New 
London." 

"A violin? What's that?" 

" Did you never see one ?" 

"Never." 

" Enoch !" said the Doctor, stepping to the door, 
" bring your violin here." 

Enoch obeyed the command, but no sooner had he 
entered with his instrument than* the lady ex- 
claimed : — 

" La I now, there ; why it is a fiddle I" 

**Do not judge rashly," said the Doctor, giving fait 
son a wink ; " wait till you hear it." 

Taking the hint, Enoch played Old Hundred. The 
lady waa completely mystified : it looked like a fiddle, 
but then who had ever heard Old Hundred played on 
a fiddle I It could not be. So, rising to depart, she 
exclaimed, ** I am glad I came in to satisfy myself. 
La me I just to think how people will lie I" — Harper^t 
MagoMtne* 
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A Wife in Ecstasy and a Husband in Fidgets. 

Tbb deed is accomplished. My wife has got a 
piano, " and now farewell the traDquil mind— fare- 
well content and the eyeoing papers, and the big 
cigars that make ambition virtue— oh, farewell I 
And oh, ye mortal engines, whose rude throats the 
immortal JoTe's dread clamors counterfeit!'' But 
stop, I can't bid farewell, for one of them has just 
come. It came on a dray. Six men carried it into 
the parlor, and it grunted awfully. It weighs a ton, 
shines like a mirror, and has carved Cupids climbing 
np its legs. And such lungs — whew ! My wife has 
commenced to practice, and the first time she touched 
the machine I thought we were in the midst of a 
thunder storm, and the lightning had struck Ihe 
crockery chests. The cat, with tail erect, took a bee 
line for a particular friend upon the fence, demolish- 
ing a six shilling pane of glass. The baby awoke ; 
the little fellow tried his best to beat the instrument, 
but he didn't do it— it beat him. 

A teacher has been introduced into the house. He 
says, he is the last of Napoleon's grand army. He 
wears a huge moustache, looks at me fiercely, smells 
of garlic, and goes by the name of Count Run-away- 
and-never-come-back-again-by. He played Extract 
de Opera the other night. He run his fingers through 
his hair twice, them grinned, then he cocked his eyes 
np at the ceiling like a monkey hunting files, then 
down came one of his fingers, and I heard a delightful 
sound, similar to that produced by a cockroach upon 
the tenor string of a fiddle. Down came another, and 
I was reminded of the wind whistling through a knot 
hole in a hen-coop. He touched his thumb, and I 
thought I was in a peach orchard listening to the 
braying of a jackass. Now he run bis fingers along 
the keys, and I thought of a boy rattling a stick upon 
a picket fence. All of a sudden he stopped, and I 
thought something had happened. Then came down 
both fists, and, oh Lordl such a noise was never 
heard before. I thought a hurricane had struck the 
house and the walls were caving in. I imagined I 
was in the cellar, and a ton of coal falling on my 
head. I thought the machine had burst, when the in- 
fernal thing stopped, and I heard my wife exclaim : 

"Exquisite I" 

" What the deuce is the matter ?" 

The answer was — 

'• Why, dear, that's La Somhambula." 

« D n Sotnnambula I" thought I ; and the Coant 

Irolled up his sheet of paper. 

He calls it music, but for the life of me I can't 
make it look like anything else than a rail fence with 
a lot of juvenile niggers climbing over it. Before 
that instrument of torture came into the house I could 
eqjoy myself, but now every darned woman in the 
neighborhood must be invited to hear the new piano, 
and every time the blasted thing shrieks out like a 
locomotive with the bronchitis, I have to praise- its 
tone, and when the invited guests are playing I have 
to say, "Exquisite!" "Delightful!" "Heavenly!" 
and all such trash, while, at the same time, I know 
just as much about music as a codfish. There are 
more tuning hammers than comfort in our house, and 
— and I Wish the inventor of the piano was troubled 
with perpetifhl nightmare, and obliged to sleep in 
one of his instruments all his life. 

As for myself, I had rather put my head under a 
tin pan, and be drummed to sleep with a pair of 
smoothing irons than hear " La Somaambula," or any 
other La thumped out of a piano. Scatter pennies in 
front of my house, and draw together all the wander- 
ing minstrels in the city— hand organs, banjos, fiddles, 
tambourines, rattling bones, and fish horns, and juve- 
nile monkeys crawl in at my windows in search of 
three cent pieces, let me be awakened at midnight by 
the cry of ** Murder!" ring the fire bells, and have a 



devil of a time generally— do all this, and I will not 
complain ; but banish the pianos. My piano has ^ot 
to go. I am going to launch the infernal machine 
out of the window the first dark night, and, my 
friends, I advise you to sleep with cotton in your 
ears, for when she gives her- dying grunt vou'll tninS^ 
you've fallen out of bed, or a fallen star has gone to 
roost on your housetop. For the information of 
Young America, I will state that the pieces of brass 
wir#and ivory keys they are welcome to, but the 
skeleton I want for a refrigerator. — Exchange. 



From a description of a commenceaient at Dan- 
mouth College, one hundred years ago, Dr. B. found 
the manual labor principle in successful operation. 
On the morning of commencement he " walked to the 
mills, about a mile distant Here are a saw and a 
grist mill, and a house in which six scholars reside, 
who take the mill to the halves, and live a kind of 
philosophic, laborious life : they maintain themselves 
by their labor. Their house, which is entirely of their ' 
own constrncclon, is a curiosity. It consists of one 
room and one chambef, the stairs outside. The 
chamber is arched with boards for the better sound of 
the voice when singing. The chairs and tables ar,e 
contrived in an odd manner, and they have a wooden 
clock. At the door is an upright pipe, with a spout 
like a pump, which is continually running with brook 
water conveyed down a covered descent ; so that they 
have only to hold a vessel under it, and it is imme- 
diately filled. They have a neat poultry house, built 
of sawed strips of wood in the form of a cob-honse, 
with four apartments." /' 

We are sorry the doctor did not record the names 
of those six young men. We should like to search out 
their history. No doubt they maintained themselves, 
not only in college, but through life, " by their labor." 
If they wrote books, they were no plagiarista We are 
sorry that we cannot learn their history — what sing- 
ing schools they taught after having developed their 
voice, in their " board-arched chamber ;" what im- 
provements they made in the construction of wooden 
clocks ; what labor-saving machines they invented, 
and what was their subsequent experience in respect 
to the bipeds for whom they built a neat house, "with . 
four apartments." Six interesting histories, illustra- 
ting Yankeeism in its purest forms, have been lost to 
the world through the doctor's neglect to record the 
names of the scholars of the mills. 

A GOOD dramatic tenor singer is really worth his 
weight In gold now a days. Tamberlik gets $5,000 pt, 
month in Brazil, and LetofiT, a young Russian just 
emerged from obscurity, has $4,000 a month at the 
Russian opera. 

Let Cbildben SiNO.--^The editor of the Amenean 
Magazine^ in speaking of vocal music, says : " All 
children can learn tQ sing if they commence in sea- 
son. In Germany every child is taught to use its 
voice while young. In their schools all join in sing- 
ing as a regular exercise, as much as they attend to 
the study of geography ; and in their churches sing- 
ing is not confined to the choir, who sit apart from 
the others, perhaps in one comer of the bouse, bat 
there is a vast tide of incense going forth to God 
from every heart that gives utterance to this lan- 
guage from the soul. In addition to the delightful 
infiuence music has upon the character, it has also a 
marked influence in suppressing pulmonary com- 
plaints: *-Dr. Rush used to say that the reason why 
the Germans seldom die of consumption was, that 
they were always singing." 

Among the persons who have an opportunity but' 
once in four years of obaferving the return of their 
birthday, is Rossini the composer, who was born at 
I Pesaro on the 29th of February, 1792. 
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. QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 

J, B. A, Lawn Bridge, III. — ^We do not believe 
the book of which joa desire oar opinion is worthy 
the notice of any choir or individual. **Ofwhatpart> 
V cular use is a ^ aver a rest at the end of a piece of 
music ?" — Sometimes it is useful in regulating the 
rhythmical phrases and periods ; but singers will 
generally consult their own taste in sustaiDing the 
last note without much reference to a prolonged 
rest 

E. H, B, A cheap church is being built near this 
place ; my advice has been solicited as to the manner 
of constructing the orchestra. They want no gal- 
lery ^ and would like to have the choir and preacher 
at the same end of the church. Will you be so kind 
as to propose a plan to me by letter, or if you choose 
in the June JVo. of the Pioneer 7 If the pulpit and 
orchestra cannot be made at the same end of the 
church J and opposite the doors, so as to be somewhat 
" tasty," what other plan could you recommend 7 
The minister would like to have the pulpit at the 
end, away from the doors, but not very particular, 
unless convenient 7" — ^A plan such as you wish we are 
not able -to present our readers with in this number of 
the " Pioneer." At some future time, however, we may 
do it. In the meantime, permit Us to recommend 
Duggin and Holly, No. 335 Broadway, N. Y., as being 
fine architects, and every way competent to plan any- 
thing you may desire. We think, however, there can 
be no difficulty in thus accommodating both minister 
and singers ; we have seen such arrangements in va- 
rious sections of the country, among which we might 
^ mention the noble church at Oberlin, with its fiae 
organ, and the Tabernacle in N. Y. city. 

C. H. S. Warren, Ct. I writs you respecting a 
piece of music which you will find in the Cythara, 
page 95: the first tune, " Medan ;" is it as was in- 
tended, or is it wrong 7 There is quite a discussion 
respecting it ; there is no deviation for decapo, still 
the arrangement of the Icut note in the duet seems 
to require something more. Will you please write 
me respecting it and confer a favor 7 — It is right as 
it is. 

" A Subscriber." Cannot you or some of your sub- 

^ seribers furnish for the " Pioneer," the incident upon 

which is based the poetry of that beautiful Quartette 

on page ^G, entitled " Only -Waiting 7" I have an 

imperfect memory of it from a cursory reading, long 

time ago, and think it would add much to the interest 

, of the piece, if the incident was published in your 

*' paper. Who can furnish it 7 — ^We believe the poetry 

was suggested by the reply of an aged man sitting by 

the roadside ; on being asked why he sat there, he 

looked upward aod replied, *< Vm only waiting." 

**E. G. Chester, Ohio." Having seen a question in 
the Icut JVo. cf the Musical Pioneer, in reference 
to an F flute, and JSflcU bugle, I humbly ask to make 
a few remarks. 

The bugle, comet, trumpet, and several other in- 
struments, whatever key they may stand in, that key 
is called their C, which is found without usiny valves 
or keys ; it may be Aflat, Bflaf, D flat, or any other 
note. The German flute, or concert flute, or D flute, all 
meaning the same, has a system of fingering which 
produces sounds at their proper pitchi The F 
flute following the same system of fingering, pro- 
duces sounds a minor third higher than the copy ^f 
music played. Suppose then, the E flat bugle play s%n 
G, the sounds will be in the Bflat key. The F flute 
playing the same copy will of course be in unison. 

The bugle has a basis called C* The flute has a 
_ basis called D. 

If I have incorrectly stated anything, I shaU be 
obliged to any friend who will correct the inaccu- 
racy. I wish to ask a question or two, to be answered 
by the Musical Pioneer if you please : The trum- 



pet, horns, comets, Sfc, without using keys or valves, 
have a succession of concords; the first octave we find 
3 sounds, viz : 1, 5, 8 ; second octave, 1, 3, {major) 6, 
8. I have used some comets, in the second octave of 
which I could ascend diatonically from the dominant. 
How is it that such correct intervals are found 
without intermixing with the intermediate sounds 7 
Is it necessary for the vibrations of the tonic and 
dominant to occur at the same point of time to pro- 
duce harmony 7 thus dom^rtisl and so on; if it de- 
pends on their simultaneous occurrence, haw is it 
thfju do occur together, why not occur thus, d<a£ \ s s 
— Will some one of our numerous subscribers answer 
the above T 

D, F. H., Bath, Me, As you answer the questions of 
your subscribers through the columns of your most truly 
valuable joaper, may I presume to ask a few ^ Are not 
covered fifths and octaves allowable, when the upper 
part moves to the fifth or octave by a single step, while 
the other part skips to the same interval ? Are the 
harsh, unmeaning, foreign discords so much used by 
certain church music-bookmakers the cause of their 
being esteemed scieniific ? In some cases '^ covered fifths 
and octaves " may be allowable, bbt in this it is better 
to avoid them. Ignorant people imanne discords the 
perfection of science ; but HandeVs Halleligah cho- 
rus* that stands as a giant among the other music, 
has none but the most simple chords*, the same may 
be said of the " Hailstone chorus." 

H. O. P., Farmsrs^lle, N, Y, Please explain in 
the " Pioneer " the meaning of the word ** Bolo " as 
used in tunes, " Lacy " and " Merr icon," published in 
April No, of the " Pioneer,''^ page 105, also if its use 
is therein correct. Wliere should the words " Solo'^ and 
" Dtiet^* be used f— The word " Solo " means that but 
one voice on a part is intended. *^ Soli " has the same 
signification, and may be properly used, when more 
than one part is sung. Thus a duet may be marked 
soli, or solo, either term implying that but one should 
sing on a part. Soli is the plural of Solo, 

W, B, C, Amsterdam^ N. Y, As I am a subscriber 
to the " Pioneer,''^ and a strong Republican, I write to 
see if you cannot give us either in your next No., or in 
the June No. a piece well adapted to be simg at any 
gatherings of the people. The words and music both 
should in my humble judgment he as soul-stirring and 
thrilling as possible. I take a great deal of interest 
in music, never am happier than when I am singing. 
Please answer through the columns of the ^*' Pioneer, ^^ 
by giving us such a piece. — Send us the words and the 
music will be forthcoming ; do not, however, involve 
lis in the political whirlpools of the day. 
• J. A. Dundee, Mich.-— We will cheerfully change 
your address on ouf books. A club can commence 
at any time, as all our back numbers are stereotyped. 



Jbnnt Lind and Mr. BABNUM.^Jenny Lind Gold- 
Schmidt has written a letter to a friend in Philadelphia . 
in which she refers to Mr. Barnum's difiicnlties. She 
expresses deep sympathy for her former manager, and 
bears testimony to his generosity and kindness. She 
says : ** I will not dwell longer upon this subject. It 
is, indeed, painful for me to contemplate. ]^believe 
a good man should never fall, nor shall he (Barnum) 
do so for the want of a friend. His pride will not 
permit him to write to me under the circumstances — 
mine compels me. to write to- him. He, nor his, shall 
ever know want while I have it in my power (which, 
owing to the goodness of Heaven, I have now) to 
keep it away." 

The musio of the birds was the first song of thanks, 
giving which was offered on earth before man was 
formed All their sounds are different, but all har^ 
monious, and all together compose a choir, which we 
cannot imitate. — Westley^s Survey of the Creation. 
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be wanting, bow can any teacher supply them? We 

have indeed all eyes to see, and all hearts to feel ; but 

I to express that, which we see aud feci, we must sym- 

f pathize so fully with the object, as to conceive our- 

. x,^ selves in the same situation, aud in an oratorical, 

poetical, or musical point of view, we must go fur- 

, ther, aud implant these feelings In our readers or 

bearers. The eye may delightedly roam over the 

visible world, the heart may be moved by beauty, or 

be roused or melted by powerful music or geutler 

I melody ; — but, if we ourselves want the capability of 

[ expression, how can we transfuse our sensations into 

others, or even make them aware, how far they luflu- 

euce ourselves? 

Can we better represent the effects of musical 
expression than by adopting the figure of the divine 
Pindar, who ihtroduces it us guencbing the flaming 
bolt of Jove, and as lulling to sleep the Eagle seated 
on the top of his sceptre, whilst under the magic influ- 
ence of the sound, bis wings languishingly droop on 
cither side, and his downy feathers are raised upon his 
back, as if in attention to the melody ; which most 
" splendid hyperbole we may, nevertheless, under criti- 
cal restrictions, adopt as a true canon. 

An insipid singer, who has not suflicient judgment 
to vary his expression, may with propriety be com- 
pared to a marble statue, the symmetrical proportions 
of which please the eye, but. wauling the animation 
of existence, compel us to turn, after a while, tired by 
its inanity, to contemplate a less beautiful object of 
life. 

Thus, music awakens all the finer feelings; her 
. power chains the soul ) and the various passions which 
^ dwell in it, yield to her subduing sway. Devotion 
receives an additional fervor from her spell. Chaste, 
uuomamented, and sublime, she wraps up the mind 
in sentiments of piety and sacred joy ; — in an enthu- 
Etiasm that admits of no other sensation at the time, 
than the pure love of the Omnipotent ; but. it is not 
the mere rhythm or melody, which efi'ects all this ; it 
is the power of expres^on that^ like a vision of light, 
illumines the whole. 



CLippmaa 

ArsEyxuB says, that music was performed at the 
feasts of princes and heroes, not out of levity or vain 
mirth, but rather as a kind of medicine, that, by mak- 
ing their minds cheerful, it might help their diges- 

^ Queen Elizabeth^ it appears, was in the habit of 
taking rather a powerful dose by way of a dinner 
pill ; for Dr. Buroey tells us, that she used to be re- 
galed at dinner with twelve trumpets, and two kettle- 
drums ; which, together with fifes, cornets, and side 
drums, made the ball ring for half an hour together.^ 

Plato speaks of music as useful to society ; he Bays 
it has as great influence over the mind, as the air has 
ever the body. 

Aristotle, who agrees with Plato fa his sentiments 
of music, calls it the medicine of that heaviness that 
proceeds from labor. 

Homer says that the plagaie which afflicted the 
Greeks was by music stayed and appeased. He in- 
forms us that Chiron, knowing the ferocity and vio- 
lence of Achilles' disposition, taught him music to 
harmonise and moderate his passions. It was to these 
powers existing in sound, that those famous mu.sicians 
and philosophers of antiquity, Hermes, Orpheus, 
Liuus, Museus, applied the greatness of their genius, 
" and, by their persuasive accents, won upon the rude 
manners of barbarous people, harmonised them into 
concord, taming their savage minds, and making them 
amenable to society. 



Asclep|ades reduced seditious crowds to mildness 
and reaison by the musical combination of sounds. 

Nieuw^ntyt speaks of a musician at Venice, who 
so excelled in the pathetic, that he was able to play 
any of his auditors into distraction. 



.QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 

A, F., Ohio — " Can I get an instruction book for 
the Bass Viol ?" Yes ; any music-publisher will fur- ' 
nish yqU' with such a work. The music you sent is 
entirely mappropriate, so far as relates to the accentb 

Laobanob, Loraimk Co. Ohio, ) 
June nth, 1866. f 

Kb. EorroR : In the Musical Pioneer E. 6. asks ; 
Why a succession of concords are so readily found oa 
horns, cornets, &c You request some one to answer. 
I humbly submit the fallowing : That in the produc- 
tion of musical sounds^ on horns and cornets, there 
are three important principles to be considered, to 
wit : first, the vocal organs ; second, the length of 
tut>e ;. third, vibration. The first, or vocal, is imper> 
ceptible to the performer, if he does not observe that 
his efibrts are not involuntary as to pitch ; especially, 
when on the high notes he sings through his -horn. 
Second, the length of tubing : this is the governing 
principle to organ pipes and German flute, and to all ; 
pipe music For example, double C the longest and' 
C common, almost as short by half, and so on to high, 
or 4th C, which is not over six inches in length. Now. , 
to double C, one vibration to two in its flrst octave, 4 
in its next, 8, 8, 1€, &c. This explains the ose of' 
tubing: Now comes the most complex of all, to wit, 
vibration of the air by means of the shape of instru- 
ment. The bell is, perhaps, the best illustration of this 
principle. The bell, when struck, will invariably give 
off a tone composed of the common chords of the , 
scale, to wit, 1, 3, 5. 8, 3, 5, all in perfect harmony, , 
forming in one complete tone. .How this is done, is 
not my intention to attempt to explain. But it is a 
fact no one will deny who has observed with good 
ears for music. Now, the horns spoken of resemble . 
the bell, in make and metal, and partake largely of 
its sympathies, so that the performer, by no exertion 
of his own seemingly, sounds the concords, 1, 3, 6, 8, 
&c., although it must be acknowledged, that if be' 
did not in some way change the vocal organs, he 
would have sounded only the key note or some one 
of the common chords, and that only. Now, to sound < 
No. 2, you have to use the keys, or tubings as before, ' 
observed. This gives a new key to the instrument, 
from which can be sounded 1, 3, 5, 8, of this not^ as 
a dominant. So to all others, if your instrument has* 
got the necessary rig by keys. B. G. says. " I have 
used some cornets in the octave of which I could 
ascend diatonically." To explain this you have to 
apply the first, to wit, the vocal organ. The vibra^ i 
tions iR'e so subdivided in the higher notes as to lose 
their power over the instrument. The performer 
sings the notes readily through the born. He is not 
goveriied by tubing or vibration, but in a powerful 
effort tjvercomes them all by the use of the larynx, 
and by-&nd-by, this is in a certain sense tubing or . 
using one's throat as a part of the instrument. These • ^ 
facts should lead us to admire the wisdom of the . 
great Creator, in tuning ** everything that hath breath , 
to praise the Lord.'' 

Orson Billings. 

i. b. woodbubt. 

P. S. — A question for the readers of the Pioneer, . 

The German flute is usually tuned on the letter D : 
now. to piny in C, what notes are sharped or flatted 7 
so also to play G and £ and A, &c. ? 

O.B. 
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(For the Pioneer.) 



SOLITUDE. 



Thcrb la lilence in the foreat, 

No ba»j hum ia heard ; 
Sare the gently ruatling leavea, and 

The wart>llng mountain bird, 

Or the rIppUng of the waters 

In the singing alW'rj brook, 
Which murmurs low and glides along 

The shaded woodland nook. 

The proudly spreading, branching Oaki 

The towering stately Pine, 
Fit emblems of the Mighty Power 

Unfathomed f till by line. 

Who by his simple firm command, 

When Chaos ruled supreme, 
Brought forth the teeming world of Life— 

Oh I wondrous, glorious, theme ! 

Methlnks the weary troubled mind 

Might here sweet solace find ; 
Removed from ail lifers trying acenes, 
And hsarts alike unkind. 

Here we might banish worldly care 
And turn our thoughts aboTe, 

Depending with unbounded faith 
On Ck>d*s eternal love. 



THE WOODEN SPOON. 

FROM TUB SWEDISH. 

TIL 

THE PBK8IDEMT*S FfiTB. 

It was the morniDg: of the President's fete— a fine 
bright winter moraiag. The roads were in good 
sledging order ; the snow lay deep and hard. There 
was to be a sledging party out to the royal domain 
of Drottningholm, a dinner there, and a dance at 
home in the erening. The dance was a matter of 



coarse ; bat it was to be a day of pleasures, to An* 
nette at least, for Lieutenant Byalmar was to come to 
Stoclsbolm purposely for the occasion, and was to 
drive her in au open sledge to Drottningholm — an 
island in the M&lar, where the king of Sw^en has a 
palace, und the people of Sweden have a good many 
restaurants. The plan was arranged by the gentle- 
man who acted as master of ceremonies on the occa- 
sion, aod who happened to be a friend of both parties. 
Annette was ready dressed, in a very pretty and 
becoming winter costume. It wanted still an hoar 
to the time fixed for setting out ; but Qjalmar had 
written to the Accountant, to say he would call some 
time previnnsly : in order to * solicit leave to conduct 
Mamzell Miller m his sledge ' Now this * solicitation ' 
was looked on by all the party as a mere harmless 
artifice : they every one thought the solicitation 
would nave another object 'To conduct Mamzell 
Miller through the journey of life,' said the Aeconn- 
tant, and laughed at his own wit. Annette opened 
the square of glass which is sometimes made to open 
in the plater double windows of Sweden. The Ac- 
countants were terrified at the rash experiment 
She quickly pulled in her head again. Though the 
day was fine, the sensation is not agreeable when a 
head is projected from the amaelngly want rooms 
into the clear cold air. A sudden memory crossed 
the girVs mind ; there was another, a very different 
sledging-party moving onward that day ; a drive on 
such a day would be pleasant, a journey very tiring ; 
and h^ mother, her aged mother, was travelling 
homeward, her long and dreary way, throngh snowy 
forests and frozen lakes, back to the house which she 
had not left from the time of her marriage antil sho 
left it to travel down to Stockholm to see her child. 
That child thought of the wearisome days, the long 
cheerless nights, her mother must pass on her road, 
and she shuddered ; a pain shot to her heart— sho 
tried to think of something else. 

The Accountant thought she was impatient, and re- 
marked that she was ready too soon ; that people 
were never so precise — ^an observation which Mrs. 
Accountant corrected, by reminding him that he 
used always to be before the appointed hour when he 
came to see her before their marriage. T^iccount- 
ant admitted the charge; and while ^ii'^ tender 
memories of five-and-twenty years ago were thop 
awakened, and brought tears into the good.-man'lt 
eyes, and plump Mrs. Aeeoaatant clapped kfm, after 
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the Swedish fuhloo, and said: *Dear thou I dear 
thou' the foeter-daoghter sat planned in thought, 
iu which anticipated pleasure tried hard to overcome 
a repressed bQt erer-awakening sense of pain and re- 
morse. 

Nearlj at the appointed time, not too late-^a won- 
derful thing for a Swede — and certainly not too early, 
^jalmar arrived. He looked, perhaps, a shade graver 
— more earnest than usual ; there was sothlng of 
elation, eagemeas, scarcely any perceptible tender- 
ness in his manner. Mr. and Mrs. Accountant were 
surprised, and not altogether pleased ; Annette, how- 
ever, was satisfied, and deeplv happy. When the 
lieutenant took her band, and looked into her eyes, 
she f^lt that she held his happiness in her keepings 
that his gravity, his earnestneM, arose from the fact, 
that he had come there more than ever detemdned to 
seek it only from her. She was not wrong ; eousider- 
atfon had deepened both EQalmar's love and fears. 
That he loved Aunette, with all her defects of char- 
acter, more than he should probably ever love anoth- 
er woman, he was more thoroughly convinced ; that 
be would not marry her, even if she would marry 
him, unless he found in her a mind accordant 
with his own views of life, and his own position in 
society, he was still more rcBolved. With such a 
state of mind his manner accorded ; but that manner 
was rather perplexing to the worthy Accountant and to 
bis wife — bis better-half in most senses. His most 
hearty and father-like reception had been ready ; her 
part, as the gracious, yet dignified mamma, had been 
prepared ; but somehow there was something so un- 
like the son-in-law expectant in the manner and ad- 
dress of young Lieutenant I^almar, that the parts of 
the kind consenting parents were involon tartly sus- 
pended, and the actors only felt confused and awkward, 
not knowing exactly how to fall in with the unexpect- 
ed changes that had been made in the piece. They 
were each silently ruminating on the propriety of 
retiring for a few minutes from the scene, Udotil the 
hero and heroine had decided on the plot, when, 
somewhat to their relief, and to IQalmar's annoyance, 
an almost unknown visitor entered the room. It was 
a little, fat elderly lady, made almost as broad as she 
was long with wadded petticoats ; who, having de- 
posited a variety of outer clothing in the Tamb(mrf 
or entrance-hall, came courtenying. apologizing, 
speaking very humbly, and looking very important. 
Into the salong, where thdsperty sat. It is rather dis- 
agreeable to enter a room where people are oomforta- 
bly seated on sofas and chairs, and casting a surprised 
and inquiring glance at the intruder. Lieutenant 
Bjalmar was the only one of the party who spoke to 
the visitor, for he was slightly acquainted with her, 
and greeted her by name 

* I have not the honor ' said Mr. Accountant. 

*We have not the honor' repeated Mrs. Ac- 
countant. 

* I have not the honor of being acquainted here,' 
said the little woman, taking up the speech herself. 

Annette took on herself the office of hinting, that 
Mrs. Accountant wished to know why she had the 
honor of a visit from Kaptenska Weinberg. 

Yes, that was soon told; Kaptenska had called 
with compliments from mamzell's mother. Annette 
turned pale as deaths Yes, Kaptenska was now sorry 
that she had not made the dear mamzell's acquaint- 
ance booner ; but the dear mamzell would certainly 
know that she never could have guessed that Karin 
Jacris was the dear mamzell's mother. Yet so it was 
that Jacris, Mamzell Annette's sainted father, had 
lived as farm-servant with her sainted* husband, 
when the sainted Weinberg was Kapten of a land- 
regiment in Norrland ; and Karin— a good, kind, 
sweet little human being — had nursed her daughter, 

* Svedcs usually nae the term sainted, when speaking of a dead 
husband or wife. 



who thus proved to be Mamzell Annette's own foster- 
sister ; and — she would not just say it of her own girl 
— but the sainted Weinberg used to say, that Karin 
Jacris ' 

The Kaptenska's disclosures were intermpted by a 
deep sigh or sob. The dear mamzell fainted I Poor 
Kaptenska! She had long desired to get acquainted 
with her neighbors, the rich Accountants, who had 
such pleasant parties, to which her daughter might be 
invited ; and when * the old Karin from Norrland,' 
never imagining that Annette kept her birth and ori- 
gin a profound secret, had called to see her old mis- 
tress on her way home, and had drunk colf«e with her, 
and related to her the cause of her long journey, and 
told her the wonderful history of her beautiful child, 
the admired Mamzell Miller, her astonishment was 
only equalled by her delight ; she beheld the door of 
Accountant Miller's house at once opened to ber and 
to the foster-sister of their adopted daughter. It is 
customary among the Swedes, when they have met 
with a friend of the person thev visit, to present that 
friend's compliments, although they have not been 
sent ; so Kaptenska Weinberg felt no embarrassment 
in making her first speech. She was the friend of 
mamzell's parents ; her sainted Weinberg had been a 
good master — she and her daughter must naturally be 
mamzell's good friends ; and all that Kaptenska Wein- 
berg had to do, was to lament that she had not known 
long before that the sweet mamzell's mamma was not 
Fru Kamrerska Miller, but good Guraman* Jacris. 

Alas, the vanity of human expectations ! Annette 
was laid on a sofa, and Kaptenska was almost turned 
out of doors by the enraged Accountant. Mrs Ac- 
countant was nearly distracted ; Lieutenant Hjalmar 
— calm, but very pale with apprehension, emotion, 
and an uncertain sort of joy at finding his beloved 
was rather below than above the station of his own 
respected parents — hung over the arm of the sofa, 
wondering at the agitation that laid her there, at a 
loss to account for it, and unwilling, if he were able, 
to release the hand which Annette bad almost convul- 
sively clasped when he had canght her in his arms and 
carried her there. A burst of tears relieved her ; the 
Accountant then drew the young man away, ana the 
girl was left to weep her tears upon the bosom of the 
sympathising and indignant Mamma Miller. Hjalmar 
gently pressed the hand that held his, as he drew it 
away. Annette felt and understood that pressure; it 
went to her heart ; it redoubled her tears, but it did 
her good. She recovered ; she sat up ; she said to her- 
self: ^Hjalmar will not change ; his love will over- 
come all. Though I am in other eyes only a peasant's 
daughter, in his I shall be all I ever was — ^Annette 
Miller.' 

Ah, poor Annette Miller I while consoling herself 
thus, her lover, thrown into a great chair, was listen- 
ing with an aching heart to the angry words and pain- 
ful disclosures of the Accountant, who walked up and 
down the room, uttering words which were like death- 
strokes to the good lieutenant. It was not until the 
first ehnllition of wrath and denunciation was over, 
that Hjalmar could clearly understand the language 
that pained him so deeply. 

* Yes, that is all true ; she is the daughter of these 
poor people up there in Norrland ; she is ashamed of 
them — naturally. We have brought her up as our 
own : who has a right to come and say she is not so? 
She witches to have no other parents: she denies them, 
looks down upon them — ^naturally. She is above them 
in all reelects ; poor little dear.' 

* She is ashamed of them I' said Hjalmar in a very 
deep-toned voice. 

'Naturally. See now, my best lieutenant, I will 
conceal nothing from you — naturally, after what lit- 
tle Annette has let us understand. But see now, the 
girl has always passed for our own ; we have educat- 

* Old woman— a term used to peasants. 
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ed ber— bow, that is not for me to say ; you see what 
she is ; certainly, she is not sailed to these honest 
folk. What could she do up there in such a home as 
that ? She could not put her foot within it. But what 
do you thiuk? After more than eight years' separa- 
tion, comes the old mother from Norrland — the father 
is dead, thank Heaven! — but the mother, it seems, 
cannot forget the girl, and away she must come down 
here to see her. You may think, my good lieutenant : 
poor little Annette ! a mere good-natured, coarsely- 
dressed peasant woman, coming and calling her 
daughter, and wanting to embrace her, and weep over 
her, and make quite a scene : a girl who does not 
wish to have any parent but ourselves — no peasant 
parents at least I And here she sat, and held a long 
discourse to the girl about having God before her eyes, 
and not forgetting her eternal salvation, because the 
world was good and pleasant to her ; just as if we had 
not brought up the child as well and religiously as we 
could. And she clung to us, and loved us so inwardly ; 
she never could hear of that poor old home without 
shame. But now, the mother must come and disturb 
us all, saying she only w^anted to see her child before 
she died— coming five hundred miles in mid-winter to 
see a girl who does not wish to have any parent but 
ourselves! Annette was anxious to get her off as 
quickly as possible— naturally : what could she do 
with her here 7 She could not present her even to the 
servants, and say : '* This is my mother — this worthy 
Gumman from Norrland." So she gave her a little 
money, and sent her back again directly : she did not 
wish to have her here. That was most natural.' 

* Pardon me, best Accountant,' said I^almar, when 
he came to a stop: "I cannot think it was most 
natural.' 

'The lieutenant, then, does not admire Annette's 
conduct ?' 

' That I cannot do.' 

< The lieutenant, then, does not love our girl so 
highly as she believes 7' 

Hjalmar's face flushed deeply. * I have never spoken 
of my love,' he replied, * to her, to her foster-pai^ents, 
to any one. I believed it was known to myself alone, 
— its existence, its degree, its nature. I wished* to 
speak to her : but it was of another, at least of a pre- 
liminary subject. With the Accountant's leave, I will 
now write to Mamzell Annette ; I will not now detain 
the Accountant longer from her.' 

Annette was better — her color had even returned. 
She came into the room, prepared still to go on the 
sledging-party, and expecting then to have a full ex- 
planation with Hjalmar, for which a drive in a sledge 
might afford a sufficiently convenient opportunity. 
After that pressure of the hand, she felt she could 
meet him as usual. So she came into the room ; but 
Hjalmar had gone away. She was displeased at his 
precipitation ; her sledging must be given up : but she 
would go to the president's ball in the evening ; she 
would meet him there, and be very distant and cold 
towards him, and much more agreeable to her other 
admirers. She had no opportunity of thus revenging 
herself for the loss of her sledging-party : £(jalmar 
was not at the ball. Friberrinan K. had received his 
excuses ; he was obliged to return to the place he bad 
left 

To smile, to look pleased, to dance, with a load of 
lead in the heart— this cannot be very easy. In the 
heart of the silvered wooden spoon, the lead had 
grown very heavy. 

7b hs eotUtnutd. 



QxnKTiLiAM, speaking of mnsic, says, ** Nature seems 
to have given us this gift for mitigating the pains of 
life, as the common practice of all labouring men 
teitiflea.'' 



HYMNOLOaY. 

PnAisE is co-extensive with creation : illimitable in 
space as it is illimitable in time, it goes up to God for- 
evermore from every kingdom of His universe. The 
chorus is as infinite in variety as it is infinite in 
strength : in the abysmal ocean, which the Thought 
of God alone can fathom, deep answering unto deep 
peals. forth its homage — and yet He hears the whispers 
of the jubilant breeze. He is pleased with the incense- 
perfume of the flowers. Innumerable seraphim, bath- 
ing In His light, chant His glorv, while they who 
** moant up with wings as eagles '' hover round His 
throne in pauseless and endless symphony. The echo 
of the music of the firmament reverberates eternally 
from.a myriad starry worlds ; the pulse of time itself, 
as it throbs in the alternations of day and night, is but 
a monotone of praise. 

On, earth the flood of melody streams forth untir^ 
ingly from all that is beautiful or grand ; the sun is 
ever somewhere reddening into matin brigh tness and 
matin thanksgiving ; the sea speaks ceaselessly of its 
Maker as its waves spend their strength in strivinc 
evermore to rise up to him. The anthem is swelled 
sometimes by the grand chant of the thunder-psalm, 
and sometimes by the sweet warble of the birds ; it is 
borne upwards sometimes on the wings of the wind, 
and sometimes on the breath of the flowers. 

All this is ineffably - glorious, and yet all this un- 
conseious thankgiving is as nothing compared with 
the flree anthems of the sons of God ; for these are 
the loftiest privileges to which the soul's worship can 
aspire — the noblest utterances which creation knows. 

They began when first the morning stars leapt to 
light from the bosom of Jehovah — they rang through 
the aisles of the everlasting temple, for untold ages 
before the world was peopled — the echo was caught 
by oar Paradisal parents in the glory of their sinless- 
ness-^but when they fell it changed : a new voice was 
theoeeforth heard rising up before the crystal sea, the 
voice of praise mingled with prayer, and only accept- 
ed through an intercessor. Hitherto no prayer had 
been needed ; every voice which had flowed forth to 
(}od had been like the voice of the angels now— the 
simple thanksgiving of children lying trustfully on 
His breast, with no consciousness of fault or want, 
and therefore no need of prayer. But when Eden was 
teuatttless its sinless praises ceased ; the worship of 
God's Church then first began, and for four thousand 
years rose up in varying cadence to the glory of the 
Creator and the Guardian. The song ascended at one 
time from a few tents on the sands of Arabia, and at 
another from the thousand vales of Palestina — at 
one time from Israel in the wilderness, and at 
another Israel in her inheritance. The tide of 
psalmody surged and heaved in the full swell of the 
antiphons in the temple, and then died away again un- 
til it blended with the murmur of Bablyonian rivers. 
At one time ''at though the wings of some blind 
angel were caught in the strings" the music fiuttered 
on the lyre of the royal Psalmist; at another, it 
streamed forth from the lips of him who, like the 
apostles in aftertime, had been touched with the altar^ 
flame of Heaven. Then came fitful gusts, and mourn- 
ful lamentations — ^the hymn of praise was mingled 
with the wail of a persecuted people, but it still told 
its tale amid desert-caves and concealed proseuchas, 
never sinking quite to sleep until the time for a change 
was come. 

For another change had long been dawning: the 
Church's thanksgiving had hitherto been wholly ren- 
dered to God the Creator and God the Preserver, but 
this was not to continue forever. Her praise for crea- 
tion was to be supplanted by her praise for redemp- 
tion ; her song for delivery fVom fleshly foes was to be 
whelmed in her song of triumph over the embattled 
powers of darkness ; her joys and hopes on earth, her 
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thaQks and JaMleei ia hearea, were all to reflabi the 
new phase under wbleh God had ehown himself to His 
people— thej were to be penetrated with one absorb. 
Ing thoncht, of God the Redeemer. And the aspect 
which praise then took is one which It shall nerer 
lose ; it has indeed paled and brightened ever sitice 
with the Tarying intensity of the Christian life, bdt in 
the changeless now which shall make np etemify, a 
tidele« oeean of hearenly mnsie shall bear upon its 
breast the Chnroh's onwaTering allelntas to tllb liOrd 
the Sariour. 

Sach thanksgiTing needed a fitting prelnde : the 
nnibem which was forerermore to tinge the melody of 
the seraphim— though they might not utter it— requir- 
ed an unearthly intonation. And so it was : the<' sym- 
phony of the first creation had begun with the chant- 
ings of the morning stars— the hymn of th/».new 
creation was ushered in by an innumerable chorus of 
angels, whose raiment of flashing whiteness chMged 
night to noon, as they filled the air with that miigoi- 
ficent proclamation, '* Glory to God in the highest and 
on earth peace, good-will toward men. — Chur^ of 
England Quarterly Review. 



Thi Death of llfuuiBT. — Wolfgang Mozart,' the 
great German compoeer, died at Vienna in the Vear 
1791. There is something strikingly beautifnraud 
touching in the circumstances of his death. His si^eU 
est song was the last he sung— the Re<]|niem. He bad 
been employed upon this exquisite piece for several 
weeks, his soul filled with inspirations of richest teel- 
odr, and already claiming kindred with immortality. 
After giying it its last touch, and breathing Into it 
that undying spirit of song which was to consecrate it 
through all time, as his *' cygnean strain,'^ he fell into 
a gentle and quiet slumber. At length tbe light foot- 
steps of his daughter Emille awoke him. ** Come hith- 
er,'' said he, ** my Emilie — my task Is done— the. Re- 
quiem— in.y Requiem is finished.'* " Say not so, dear 
father," said the gentle girl, interrupting him as iears 
stood in her eyes. " You must be better— you look 
better, for eyen now your cheek has a glow up6h it. 
I am sure we will nurse you well again. Let me bring 
you something refreshing." **Do not deceive your- 
self, my love," said the dying father, *' this wasted 
form can never be restored by human aid. From 
Heaven's mercy alone do I look for aid, in this ifiy 
dying hour. You spoke of refreshment, my Emitie — 
take these my last notes — sit down to my piano here 
— sing with them the hymn of your sainted mother — 
let me once more hear those tones which have been so 
long my solacement and delight" Emilie obeyed, and 
with a voice enriched with tenderest emotion, sung the 
ioUowing stansas : 

Bpirit! ih7 labor Is o*er! 
Thy term of probation la niD, 
Thj steps are now bound for tlie qptroddea shore, 
And the race of immortals begun. 

Spirit I look not on the strife, 
Or the pleasures of earth with regret — 
Ptrose not on Uie threshold of limitless life 
To monrn for tbe thing that is set. 

Spirit I no fetters can, bind. 
Mo wicked hare power to molest ; 
There the weary, like thee — the wretched shall find 
A haven, a mansion of rest. 

Spirit ! how bright Is the road 
For which thou art now on the wing, 
Thy home it will be, with thy Saviour and Ood, 
Their load hallelqjah to sing. 

As she concluded, she dwelt for a moment upon the 
low melancholy notes of the piece, and then turning 
from the instrument looked in silence for the approv- 
ing smile of her father. It was tbe still passionless 
smile which tbe rapt and joyous spirit left— with the 
seal of death upon those features. 



CLIPPINGS. 
PTTHAOoRia is said to have bad an absolute com- 
mand of the human pasions to torn them as be 
pleased by music ; meeting a young man, who was 
running to burn his rival's house In a fit of jealousy, 
Pythagoras allayed his temper, and diverted the design 
by the sole power of music. 

Mariinus Capella affirms that fevers were removed 
by song. He assures us that Xcnocrates cured mani- 
acs by music ; and that Asclepiades cured deafness by 
the sound of a trumpet. In the History of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences, we read of a mnsician who wan 
cured of a violent fever by the performance of music 
at his bedside. 

Aulns Gellins tells us that it was a common tradi- 
tion, that those who were troubled with the sciatica 
(he calls them i^cblaci), when their pain was mosi 
exquisite, were eased by certain gentle modulationa 
of music performed upon the tibia ; and he says he 
had read in Tbeophtastus, that by certain artful 
modulations of the same kind of instrument, the bites 
of serpents or vipers had been cured. 

'*The^who contemplate music in a philosophical 
and rational manner,'^ observes Sir John Hawkins, 
** and attend to its genuiue operation on the human 
affections, are abundantly satisfied of its efficacy, when 
they discover that it has a tendency to exhilarate the 
mind, to calm the passions, to assuage the pangs of 
affliction, to assist devotion, and to inspire tbe mind 
with the most noble and exalted sentiments.'' 

Cicero says, there is nothing more rationally agree- 
able to our minds than numbiers and sounds, for by 
these our passions are excited and inflamed ; and by 
these also they are soothed and taught to languish ; 
be informs us that the Pythagoreans were used to 
tranqniiize their minds, and to compose their thoughts 
and imaginations by means of music 

To this purpose we meet in Procopius with tbe fol- 
lowing narration :--6ilimer, king of the Vandals, 
being at war with the emperor Justinian, and having 
been driven to the mountains by Belisarius, his general, 
and reduced to great straitu, was advised in a letter 
by a friend of his, named Pharas, to make terms with 
the enemy ; but in the greatness of his spirit, disdain- 
ing submission, be concluded bis answer in these 
words ; ** Yale, amice Pbara, et mihl quod te oro, 
citbaram, panem unum ac sponglum mitte." *' Fare- 
well, friend Pharas, and send me a harp, a loaf of 
bread, and a sponge.'' The historian adds, ** that tbe 
harp was to console bis affliction, the loaf of bread to 
satisfy his hunger (not having seen bread for a long 
time), and the sponge to dry up bis tears." 

Hilton, who loved music and was himself an able 
performer, earnytly recommends to his young dis- 
ciples the composing of their spirits by the aid of 
music, and introduces the polite and gentler part of 
bis fallen spirits, as having recourse to it in their 
anguish and distress ; be also remarks, ** If mise men 
and prophets are not out, music has a great power 
over the dispositions and manners, to soothe and make 
them gentle from rustic harshness mod distempered 
passions." 

Montesquieu, in bis " Spirit of Laws," justly observes 
that music is the only one of all the arts that does not 
corrupt the mind. 

Mr. Bruce, in his excellent letter to Dr. Barney* 
also judicially remarks, that ** it should be a principal 
object of manlcind to attach the fair sex by every 
means to music, as it is the only amusement that may 
be enjoyed to excess, and the heart still remains virtu- 
ous and uncorrupted." 
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New York, September 1, 1856. 

One year has now passed away since we issued the 
first number of the "JVm* York Musical Pioneer and 
Chorister^t Budgets* It is now read in every State in 
the Union, and has the largest cliculation of any mu- 
sical paper in the world. This success is unparalleled 
in musical literature, and but serves to encourage us 
to still greater eflfort. Compare, for example, the 
music of this number with that of Oct. Ist, 1855, and 
we hesitate not to say that it will be found equal, if 
not superior, to it. Even while writing this, we have 
received a communication from a teacher eminent in 
his profession, in which he says: ''I would not lie 
without the Pioneer upon any consideration. I con- 
sider it invaluable, and shall introduce it into all my 
classes the coming season.^' This same gentleman has 
sent us in one hundred and fifty subscribers, and in 
no instance has he heard dissatisfaction expressed. 

The Pioneer for the coming year, will hb conducted 
substantially on the same plan as heretofore. Eight 
pages of music, and the same of reading matter to 
each number, will still pay their monthly visits to 
every section of our land. May it still be welcomed 
with as hearty a greeting as ever ; its music prove a 
sweet and healing balm to many a wounded breast ; 
its coming, cheer many a social circle, woo many a 
young man from the haunts of vice, and be an instru- 
ment in guiding many to the realms of peace, where 
praise shall never end I 



HINTS ON CHURCH MUSIC, No. 11. 

We wish in this number to speak of the practice 
very common,' and yet so painful to the cultivated ear, 
tbat we have often wondered at its frequency even in 
choirs otherwise well trained and educated. We 
allude to the chorister or leader's singing the melody 
or air with the female voices, to which alone it legiti- 
mately belongs. 

This habit is so obviously wrong, and contrary to 
all rules of good taste and musical harmony, that it is 
surprising that such habits still exist, even though con- 
fined to distant sections of the country. Notwithstand- 
ing it is taught in almost every text-book we have 
ever seen, tbat there are four legitimate parts, viz : 
tenor, for high male voices ; bass, for low male voices ; 
soprano, for high female voices, aAd alto for low 
female voices, still some of our leaders, with a bull- 
dog pertinacity, will continue to sing the air, and 
thus mar, to the cultivated ear, all the enjoyment of 
Uie exercise. Some are undoubtedly honest in their 
belief, that as leader, the air is their proper part ; but 
we think the cause of this habit may often, perhaps 
generally, be found in a vain desire to be heard above 
the rest. Surely this end is attained, but the filing of a 
saw would in our opinion, accomplish as good and 
pleasant a result 

PREMIUMS OFFERED. 

To any person who will get up a club of ten or 
more new subscribers to the Pioneer, we will send 
Vol. 1 neatly bound, free of expense ; to any one send- 
ing a club of six or more, Vol. 1 unbound ; and to 
those sending a club of twenty or more, a copy of the 
new and magnificent Glee Book, the " Song urown." 



PARTICULAR NOTICE. 

Will all our friends and subscribers bear in mind, 
thai .this is the last No. of Vol. 1 of the Pioneer 7 
Acciording to our rules, which necessity renders im- 
perf^t|ve, we can send no numbers on credit. Our list 
18 SQ' large, and the subscription-price so small, that 
we if» compelled to erase from our books the name of 
every one whose subscription is not paid in advance. 



Qur New Music Books for 1856 and 18^. 

Ws greatly fear some of our A*iends may mistake 
the Object and description of these works ; we there- 
fore 4like this method of explaining, | 

Fiitt, the '*Song Crown ^' is a large and most com- 
prehvtisive Glee Book, designed for advanced classes, 
choiltf, societies, ^. Nearly all the music has been 
composed and arranged expressly for this work, and 
many' of the pieces purchased singly in sheet form, 
wouM cost as much as the whole work. For example, 
we name ** The Chough and Crow," " Now Tramp," Ac. 

2nd. '* The Singing School'' is a work designed for 
t)eginners, and furnished at a very low cost It con- 
tain^ a complete course of '' Elements," together with 
some /two hundred easy new and old melodies. Of 
courW, the old melodies are quite as useful to begin- 
ners,, and generally more pleasing than the new. 
Hen^e we have inserted many of these, harmonized in 
the most simple form. We hope the ^ Singing School" 
will pbviate all necessity for using sacred words in a 
light And frivolous manner ; as all the Glees, Quar^ 
tette'm and four-part songs are of a secular character, 
althoagh strictly moral and virtuous in their ten- 
denoy* 

3r^. The ^< New Late" is a thoroogh version of the 
old *^Lute of Zion," and is particularly intended for 
the Methodist Church. 

4tb. The '< Anthem edition of the Dulcimer," is sim- 
ply the original '< Dulcimer," with a collection of new 
Anthems, sentences, Ac., substituted in place of the 
« Oratorio of Absalom," which is omitted. 



Mj^damk Jennt Ltkd Goldsohmiiit's Cokcebtb. — 
The ^cond of the three ''farewell" concerts took 
plac^ last night. The oratorio of the Creation was 
performed, and a more densely packed audience has 
rarely been assembled in Exeter-hall. Of Madame 
Goldschmidt*s singing, in this work we have spoken 
more^han once, and from a critical point of view, there 
is nothing to add to what we have already said That 
her Execution of the music of Gabriel and Eve, should 
be even more than usually admirable on the present 
occasion, was not surprising. It was the last time of 
her attempting it in England, and she was, no doubt, 
determined to leave a deep Impression. Finer ora- 
torio singing was never heard. From '^ the marvel- 
ous work' — where her magnificent voice sounded like 
a trumpet above the harmony of the chorus — to the 
duet, " Graceful consort " — in which Haydn, so far as 
in him lay, and the sentiment of the words would 
admit, has attained the poetry of expression, the per- 
formance of Madame Goldschmidt was faultless. By 
her evident enthusiasm, moreover, she incited all her 
companions to their best— like Sir John FalstalT, who 
was not only witty himself, but *< the cause of wit in 
others." This earnest and conscientious exercise of 
her vocation, was always a characteristic trait in 
Madame Goldschmidt ; and to it she stands indebted 
in no small measure for an artistic success that counts 
few parallels. The great " displays" last night, apart 
from the general excellence of the performance, were 
** With verdure clad," sung with exquisite simplicitj, 
and V On mighty pens " — in which elaborate piece St 
florid music, the art of vocalization was carried tathe 
highest point of perfeotion. Both airs were enthosl- 
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asticaliy applauded, and the first re-demanded ; but 
Ifadame Goldscbmidt, who has a wbolefome objection 
to the system of *■ encores,'' and especially in sacred 
oratories — declined to accept the compliment. Tbe 
other singers were Messrs. Lackey and Weis^ who both 
honorably distinguished themselves. Mr. £. J. Hop- 
klna (of the Temple) was organist, and Mr. Benedict 
conductor. The chorus and orchestra were highly 
efficient. The next concert — a miscellaoeoos per- 
formauce — takes place on Monday, and this will be tbe 
last public appearance of Jenny Llnd in England. — 
London- Timei, 

4m 

NICOLO PICCINI 

Was bora at Bkri, near Naples, in 1728. Showing 
an extraordinary love for music at a very early age, 
he was placed in the Conservatory of Santo Onopbrio, 
at Naples, then under the superintendence of the cele- 
brated Leo, and afterwards under that of Durante. 
After having gained considerable reputation by the 
composition of several operas, he brought out at 
Bome, in 1760, his master-piece, La Buona Figliuola^ 
which was received with the most extravagant enthu- 
siasm all over Italy. It was performed at every thea- 
tre, even the very smallest : the fashions ol the day 
bore its name ; shops and taverns took it as their 
sign ; and its airs were sung and played by all ports 
of people. Its popularity extended to France, Ger- 
many, and England, where it was long performed, 
both in its original shape, and in the languages of 
those countries. It owed its success not only to the 
excellence of the music, but of the drama, which is 
by Goldoni. In the music, Piccini has approached 
nearly to the operatic form of the present day. Each 
act terminates with a concerted piece of considerable 
length, and containing a variety of movements, dur- 
ing which the action of the piece is carried rapidly 
on, in the same manner, bat not to the same extient, 
as in tbe operas of Mozart and Rossini. Piccinl's 
next opera was tbe Olhnpiade of Metastasio, T^ich 
also had tbe most triumphant success. In this piece 
he affected a happy innovation, by breaking through 
the rule which made it necessary for every song to 
end with a " da eapo,^^ or a return to the first move- 
ment. Piccini adopted the form of a slow movement, 
succeeded by a quick one, which became more and 
more rapid and impassioned to the very close, and 
terminated without any return to the original move- 
ment. Our modern composers do not observe tbe 
conventional rules of tbe older Italian schools, either 
in regard to tbe arrangement or form of the different 
airs or pieces in an opera, but are governed by what 
they consider to be tbe best manner of producing 
eflTect and expressing tbe passions. Still, however, 
the form introduced by Piccini occurs much more fre- 
quently than any other ; a proof that it is founded on 
sound dramatic principles. 

After Piccini had been, for more than twenty years, 
the idol of Italy, during which time, as we are told by 
his biogruphcr, M. Gingu^d^, he had written a hun- 
dred and thirty-four operas, besides an immense num- 
ber of oratorios, masses, cantatas, Ac., he received an 
invitation to visit Paris, in order to compose for the 
French stage. He arrived at Paris in 1776. The 
" works which he produced there, the memorable feud 
between bis partisans and those of Gluck, and the 
effects of their writings on the national taste, belong 
to the history of French music, Piccini remained in 
Paris till the breaking out of the revolution, when he 
returned to Italy, after losing the greater part of his 
property. He arrived in Naples at the close of 1791, 
and was received with the utmost kindness by the 
king, who granted him a pension/ But bis prospects 
of comfort in his decHning years were marred by his 
own conduct. " Having," says M. Glngu^n^, " dur- 
ing Uie latter years of his residence at Paris, caught 



a portion of the revolutionary spirit of the times, he 
had the imprudence, to call it by no harsher name, to 
profess those opinions loudly in the heart of Naples, 
and in the very ear of his sovereign, his patron, and 
fripnd. The consequence was, that be drew down 
upon himself misfortunes and persecution ; and, being 
proscribed and placed under the surveillance of the 
police, he was oi*liged to remain above four years shut 
up in his house, abandoned by his friends, and a prey 
to want and distrefs. During this time he found some 
consolation in setting several of the Psalms, in the 
admirable translation of bis countryman, Saverio 
Mattel. These, at tbe same time, proved tbe means of 
his subsistence, being disposed of to different churches 
and monasteries, where the original scores are still 
preserved." In this unhappy situation be remained 
till 1798, when he found means to return to France, 
where, though be was received with honor and appa- 
rent enthusiasm, his just claims to solid marks of gra- 
titude were resisted by the ^irit of cabal, and his 
despondency, on account of the precarious state of 
his family, brought on an attack of paralysis. He re- 
covered, however, from this affliction, and at last, in 
1800, was appointed inspector of the Conservatory. 
But it was too late — his frame was exhausted with 
disappointment and anxiety, and be expired on tbe 7th 
of May, 1800, ' at the age of seventy-two, leaving a 
widow and six children. His widow received from 
the government, a pension of two thousand five han'> 
dred francs, about one hundred pounds sterling. 

Piccini was possessed of a vigorous intellect and a 
hi-gbly cultivated mind. He had deeply studied the 
philosophy of his art ; and his principles, though 
severe, were the result of sound and comprehensive 
views. Many of his opinions have been preserved by 
his distinguished biographer ; and notwithstanding 
tbe changes which music has undergone since bis day, 
they have lost none of their claims to attention and 
respect. He always wished to preserve the supremacy 
of the voice in dramatic music ; and could not bear 
tbe overpowering accompaniments, incessant orches- 
tral effects, crude masses of harmony, and eternal dis- 
sonances, which were coming into fashion in France. 
The following are some of his reflections. They ap 
pear to us invaluable. 

*• One soon learns," Piccini said, " all that can 
enter into harmony. It is not what may be admitted 
that it is difficult to learn, but what ought to be 
omitted. Tbe four kinds of stringed instruments 
which form tbe basis of an orchestra, accomodate 
themselves equally to all sorts of expression. This is 
not the case with wind instruments and those of per- 
cussion. The oboe has an expression which does not 
belong to the clarinet; and it again has an expression 
different from that of the flute. The horns change 
their character according to tbe key in which they arc 
employed. The bassoon. When not confounded with 
the bass, 19 sa4 and melancholy. The trombones 
have a mournful expression ; the trumpets are warlike 
and brilliant. The deafening cymbal is entirely mili- 
tary ; and I never hear it without expecting to see 
the march of a troop of cavalry. If the employ- 
ment which nature herself assigns to these instru- 
ments were preserved, a variety of effects would be 
produced. But when they are all thrown in at once, 
and always used, they overpower and indurate the 
ear, and no longer present images to the mind, to 
which the ear is the passage. I should like to know 
how composers will rouse the ear when it is once ac- 
customed to all this uproar, which will soon happen. Of 
what new witchcraft will they then avail themselves? 
Perhaps they will then return to nature, and the legi- 
timate means acknowledged by the art. We know 
what happens to |>alates dulled by the use of strong 
liquors. All that is necessary to produce these exag- 
gerated effects may be learned in a short time ; but it 
requires much time and study to produce genaine 
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emotloQ. Equally jadicioas are his remarks on moda- 
latioa. " To modulate,'' be said, ** is not difficult in 
itself; there is a routine for that as for other mecha- 
nical arts This is proved by those enharmonic modu- 
lations, which, to the ignorant appear the height of 
science, but are really the mere sport of scholars. To 
create melody from a given modulation — to quit it 
only by the proper means*— to return to it without 
t harshness or insipidity — to make the change of modu- 
lation a just means of expression and of judicious 
variety— these are the real difficulties of the art. But 
to quit a key almost as soon as we have entered it, to 
be extravagant without reason or object, to proceed 
by skips and jumps merely for the sake of change ; — 
in short, to modulate for the sake of modulating, 
shows that the artist is ignorant of the principles and 
end of his art, and affects a superabundance of learn- 
ing and imagination, in order to conceal the want of 
both the one and the other.'' 



QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 

Editor of Pioneer : — Dear Sir : I see hy the Pioneer 
that one of your correspondents has become very 
much alarmed about a book that is to be printed in 
numerals, ^c, 

I would say to my friend that it will last about as 
lonfr as a good smart shower of rain ; it will make it a 
little muddy just at the time, but it will soon clear 
up ; things will appear more fragrant than ever. We 
I need a little humbug of that kind, we can better 
appreciate the good ; it will come and go like JonatCs 
gourd. Yours ^c, JDo, Re, Mi, 

A. B, R. Ohio. — Will you inform your readers in 
the next number of the Pioneer why you prefer the 
piano in your musical associations to the melodeon — 
is it a fact that the former is better adapted to 
church music than the latter ? It would seem that, 
in order to have made the first volume of your musical 
paper complete, a true likeness of its editor should 
have appeared in a well executed steel engrav- 
ing. We should be happy to see this in the next 
forthcoming volume ; at the same time we do not 
wish to press the matter beyond measure, especially 
if the editor is apprehensive that there is not student 
fair qualities in the original to beget a good picture. 
We must leave that matter entirely to himself and 
the artist, as we have never had the happiness to mcJce 
\ his acquaintance. 

The piano forte is far better for drilling a body 
of singers than the melodeon or organ, for various rea- 
sons. The sounds produced on this instrument are 
beard the moment it is struck, while with those of 
the organ kind it is not so much the case. The piano 
forte also serves to keep the singers " up to the time." 
Any one who b'asused the piano forte Inuch, will have 
noticed tliii. In the church, however, we prefer the 
organ or melodeon to the piano forte. Your last sug- 
gestion comes so near home that we turn it over to 
our publisher without comment 

O. B,G, Wisconsin. — Dear Sir: Agreeably to your 
request through your circular which chanced to fall 
into my hands, I have acted as agent, and as my pre- 
sent number of your vatuable little paper is nearly 
worn out as a specimen copy, / enclose the money fir 
another copy of the present volume of the Budget, I 
wish to know whether it will make any diffe- 
rence in classes having their papers sent to different 
post offices, as I think I can get up a good club, but 
not all from one address. 

In the 'Whippoorwill, as well as in the June tium- 
her of the Pioneer, I observe a tune marked { time, 
Wbhich is a new kind qf time to me, and finding 



others as ignorant as myself on this point, I take the 
liberty to ask for information ; thus far I have beat 
it in I, making three measures of one ; am I right? 
Please answer in your next number, and confer a 
favor upon your friend and patron. 

We will forward the Pioneer to any Post Office 
desired. Clubs may be sent to more than one address. 

The variety of measure denoted by figures 
f or f is by no means uncommon. It belongs to the 
class of triple measure, and has but three beats in a 
measure. A little practice will enable one to beat 
this variety of measure as readily as any other. 

,/. F. M. — Is it proper for the leader of a choir 
to accompany the soprano with his voice, during 
service einging. 

It is not See '' Hints on Church Music," in this 
number. 

M, S. For how much can ** The Singing SchooV^be 
purchased per doz. by teachers 7 $4 00 per doz. 

Atoh, Ohio, A^. tlh, 18M. 

Mr, Editor, — / observed in your last ^^ Pioneer " a 
question from O, B, which reads as follows : ** The 
German flute is usually tuned on V, JVow, to play 
in C, what notes are flatted ? So also to play in G 
and Ji, See," Although I am not a performer upon 
the flute, I think I can give a correct answer. Firstly, 
in playing upon an instrument tuned on D, the tones 
produced are all common to the natural scale except-' 
ing C and F, which two letters require the sharp in 
order to represent the wunds given, consequently, in 
playing in C, these two letters tpUl require flatting 
upon the instrument Playing in G, C only will 
need the flat; in the key of " ji," G wilt require 
the sharp ; in E, G and D require it. 

In using the words flat and sharp , I would not 
have it understood that, by the use of them a note 
or two is depressed, or elevated, for that is not the 
case, flats and sharps being used $nerely to indicate 
the intermediate tones of the scale. I insert this in 
order io correct a very prevailing error regarding 
the use of flats and sharps. *$nd now, Mr, Editor, am 
I correct in my answer 7 if not, I should be happy to 
have it corrected. 



*«* The present volume of the Pionxes, with itp 
Title-page and copious Index, is a choice gem, con- 
taining some Two Hundred Pieces of OriginUi 
Mcsio, as well as upward of 80 pages of interestipf 
Musical Miscellany, and will be supplied, beautifully 
bound, for 76 cents, postage paid, One Dollar. 

The Alleghany Musical Association will hold ^ Mn- 
sical Convention at Cuba, N. T., on the I5th Sept. next, 
to continue four days, at which Mr. Woodbury will 
preside, assisted by Mr. Cook of New York. 



A New " Tankee Notion." — Some one down East 
has been inventing Railroad Music to go by steam, 
which is said to work admirably. The mid-day train 
from Worcester to Providence, one day last week, was 
accompanied by the music of Goddard's steam Calli- 
ope Whistle, and created a great sensation along the 
line of the road and at Providence, according to the 
Providence lYanscript The machine was eight or ten 
feet in length, and was carried on a separate car, an 
extra engine being furnished to supply it with steam. 
It worked admirably, and played several popular 
airs to a great crowd of listeners in Providence, leav- 
ing town to the tnne of ** Pop goes the weasel.*' 
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KEYT MUSlC-BOOltS ¥011 THE COMlXGr SEASOX. 

JUST PUBLISHED, 



A NEW COLLECTION OF SONGS, GLEES, QUARTETTES, ETC., ETC 
BY MR. A\rOOr>BTJIlY. 

Price One Dollar and a Quarter. 



This elegant and eomprehenslve work contains 304 pages, and comprises the largest namber of Glees, 
Qaartettes, Opera Ghoroaes, Trios, Solos, Ac., Ac., of any work ever pnblislied eitlier in the United States or 
the world ! t The Musical Drama comprises some Thirty-five of the choicest Songs, Duetts, and Chonifies, 
from Operas of Rosnni, Beliini, Donizetti, Auber, Balfe, and other eminent Composers. The plot is foaaded 
on the settlement of Jamestown, and will be found connected and interesting— the words have been written 
expressly for this work. In the Glee and Quartette department there are upwards of 220 pages; here will be 
found the rich and rare old English Glees, which have never before been presented to the American public, 
together with over 125 entirely new pieces written expressly for this work ; these are all of a simple and easy 
character, and are adapted to the wants of those who have never practised this style of music. In a word, the 
'' SoNQ Cbown '' is a library of the most choice and beautiful pieces. 



18 NOW READY, 

This fi » new.edlUoo of the ** Dalelmer,'* the old and tried faTorite of the Pablle. It eontalai an entlrelj new set of Blements ; 
alio, a charming coUeeiion of rich Antheme which take the place of the Oratorio of " Abaalomi,'* forming a ralnable addition to 
this already hlfhly popular Book. 

The fSMt of the aalet of the ** Dulcimer ** hariDff reached 

X40,000!!! 

i« eooclatlTe evMenee of the fhrorable ettimatlon In which it Is held bj the Musical Public. Price In New Toric, T5 e!a., or |7 per dos. 

To he Published EarVy in Autumn^ 



BY I. B. WOODBURY. 

A COLLECTION OF 8ACRBD UUSIO DESIGNED VOR THE USB OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 

This worlt is now undergoing a most thorough and careftil roTislon. The Elements wlU be enUrely new, and very greatly 
extended, conUlnIng a large number of clioice pieces designed expressly for the Singing-School. 

- -J***.. .?*'' Lute of Zlon" wIU conUin a greater rarlcty of Tunes for the yarlous Metres than its farorite predecessor, " The Lute 
of Zion ;" there will be 

158 Tunes Long Metre. "1 

155 «• Common *« \ Embracing nearly aU the popular Tunes of the day. 
68 »* Short ** J 

218 ** Odd <« Adapted to the forty different Metres In the Methodist HymnBook, and arranged 
In regular order. It wHl, also, conUIn a number of Metres not to be found in the Methodist Hymn Book. 

In the Anthem Department, conUining 86 pages, particular care has been token in their selection, and some exceedingly Choice 
Chants will be found therein. 

About 60 pages are devoted to Tunes applicable for Prayer and Social Meetings ; and the old Continental Tunes have not been 
foi^tten— about 25 general favorites are inserted. 

It has been the design throughout in the revision of this work, to make It Just what is needed, 2%e Boot for aU occasions of wor- 
ship, and which shall supersed the necessity of having a variety of Books in any Choir ; and in the selection of Hymns for the 
various Tunes, they have generally been made from those in common use by other denomlnaUons, as well as the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. To those Choristers who are in the habit of singing pieces during the taking up of coUections, the Anthem and Prayer 
Meeting Departments will be found very useful. • » «- • . o r 

Gratitude for the immense sale which has been meted to this book stimulates both authors and publisher to spare no pains or 
expense to render it stiU more worthy of the favor and patronage of the public generally, and of the Methodist Episcopal Charch espe* 
dail y, for whom it is more particularly prepared. Price in this city, 75 cts., or $7 60 per doien. 

^ pr^ Specimen Copies of the " Dulcimer " or •• Lute of Zion »• will be sent, postoge paid, to Choristers and Tewhers, on receipt 
of 60 cts., which may be sent in postage stamps. 

QTlxo Si n gi Ti gT'gtolxool, 

In answer to almost incessant application, Mr. Woodbury hat determmed to issue a Book specially adapted to the wants of 
Beginners as well as Teachers. This work will contain 144 pages, and will embrace very extended Elemento, and a great variety of 
choice and pleasing pieces for practice in the Singing-School, and YocU Classes generally. Price, 60 cento retail— 14 00 per dos. 

pr* A slni^le Specimen Copy will be sent, postoge oald, to any Teacher, on receipt of 60 cts, 

P. J. Huntington, Publisher, 356 Broadway, N. Y. 

Tor Sale also by—UAfiOn Brothers, 108 & 110 Daaae St., N. T. Brown, Taooard & Chase, Boston. 
J. B. LiFPiKCOTT & Co., PbiU. S. C. Grioos & Co., Chicago, HI. C. S. Bragg & Co., CleveUod, Ohio. 

Musical Pioneer and CYiotiatet'a Budget. 

«% A few complete sets of the back numbers are still on hand—early application is recommended. 
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Mua 14.5 

L«b Wuftle Library 




•ilfflWlllllmiiiiiiiiiiniir 
3 2044 040 883 US 




This book should be returned to 
the Library on or before the last date 
stamped below, 

A fine of five cents a day is incurred 
by retaining it beyond the specified 
time. 

Please return promptly. 
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